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AUGUST 1, 1848. 


Art. I.— The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith. A Biography 
in four Books. By Joun Forster, Author of the ‘ Lives o 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth.’ London, 1848. ; 


TuereE are few biographies in any language to be compared with 
this minute, extensive, well-conceived, and entertaining work. It 
has been a labour of love; and, as the product of searching in- 
dustry and generous enthusiasm, it will not only throw fresh 
light upon Goldsmith and upon Goldsmith’s age, but will go far 
towards raising biography into something like the position due 
toitasan Art. J » mm said of some one, that he was ‘a dead 
hand at a biography.’ He might have extended the remark to 
biographers in general, who certainly have handled their subject 
with as little reference to its being the life of a man, as if they 
had the ‘subject’ on the dissecting table, and had to demonstrate 
the muscles of the back rather than the complicated mystery of 
vital existence. With such ‘dead hands,’ such droning ‘ demon- 
strators,’ Mr. Forster has nothing in common. He holds bio- 
graphy to be the art of setting forth, in some imperfect repre- 
sentation, the life of a man: how he looked, spoke, acted, lived ; 
what were his hopes, his aims, his follies, his virtues, his short- 
comings; in what element of circumstance he lived, and how 
that element was not the one in which we now live. The work 
is not mainly critical, not philosophical, not eulogistic,—although 
criticism, philosophy, and eulogy enter into its composition,—but 
pictorial. He does not attempt to dissect the man, but to re- 
present him. He does not dissertate; he narrates. He does not 
eulogize; he loves. 
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To such a form as this, biography has of late been strenuously 
tending. Biography, like history, has within the last twenty 
years grown into higher importance, and is recognised as of 
wider scope, and demanding more artistic treatment than here- 
tofore. ze change has come over its spirit. We can now no 
more tolerate the wearisome pomp of academic eulogy, than the 
well-balanced periods of the ‘dignity of history.’ We look for 
something deeper than facts, dates, and anecdotes: we seek for 

limpses of the man. Let any one, for ——— compare Mr. 

rior’s laborious volumes upon Goldsmith with this ‘ Life and 
Adventures,’ and he will see that Mr. Prior’s diligence, praise- 
worthy though it be, has not in any shape succeeded in producing 
a Life; and that, even were his charges against Mr. Forster as 
correct as they are indubitably incorrect,* the fact would still 
remain that Mr. Forster alone had written the Life of Gold- 
smith. ‘The question between them, respecting the copyright in 
facts, we will not touch upon; we here speak only on the lite- 
rary question. 

As acontribution to the art of biography, we welcome this 
* Life and Adventures; as a picture of Goldewith’s life and times 
it is still more welcome. Our review of it will divide itself into 
two sections: the one considering it as a work of art; the other, 
as a bit of literary history. 

As a work of art, with many fine qualities, it has defects, upon 
which we may be permitted to enlarge, warranted as we are b 
our hearty admiration of its beauties. Minor faults it has, of 
course: aliter non fit, Avite, liber! But these we may pass over. 
Let us rather confine ourselves to matters of importance. And 
to begin: it is surely a fault of design that the picture should be 
so crowded as to obscure the principal figure? In Mr. Forster’s 
picture of Goldsmith’s times, i has, unhappily too often, and for 
too long, forgotten Goldsmith. Page after page (very amusing, 
it is true) may you read, without the slightest reference to the 
hero. Sketches of politicians and political movements are in- 
troduced by the author’s discursive abundance, without a shadow 
of pretence. What was the Rockingham administration to Gold- 
smith, or he to it? He was not a politician—not a place-hunter 
—not even a political hack. He lived not in the troubled ele- 
ment of politics; rather kept himself sedulously aloof from it. 
A few lines might have conveyed all the information necessary ; 
but where the artist should have thrown in afew potent touches, 
he has ‘ made out’ elaborate figures. Observe, however, that it 


* See Mr. ‘Prior’s Letter in the Literary Gazette, and Mr. Forster’s complete 
and satisfactory Answer, in the Atheneum, June 10th, 1848. 
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is only as a fault in art we object to these discursive passages; in 
themselves they are excellent, and add to the entertainment of 
the book. One only asks, might they not have been elsewhere, 
and better elsewhere ? 

Is there a fatality of insignificance attached to Goldsmith the 
man? During his life, at the height of his celebrity, he was lost 
amidst the crowd of lesser men who jostled him; and here, in 
these pages, where he lives again, he is overshadowed by his 
contemporaries—lost amidst the Johnsons, Burkes, Reynoldses, 
Garricks, Hawkesworths, Hawkinses, Davises, Topham Beau- 
cleres, Bennet Langtons, and Boswells. As Goldy had to be 
silenced by the ingenuous German, because ‘'Toctor Shonson’ 
was going to say something; so he is now huddled into a 
corner, or altogether withdrawn from our sight by his affectionate 
biographer, who wants to let ‘'Toctor Shonson,’ or Burke, or 
Garrick, or Walpole, or Reynolds, speak. 

Another defect is the imitation of Carlyle. Mr. Forster 
writes so well when he writes like himself, that every one must 
regret the presence of a certain tone, which sounds like an echo 
of another’s voice. The imitation is never glaring; never re- 
flecting the grotesqueness of the original; but it is, nevertheless, 
too like to be pleasing. Carlyle has evidently had a great in- 
fluence on Mr. Forster, who reproduces here some of his favourite 
ideas ; and we all know how difficult it is to escape unconscious 
imitation of any style which powerfully affects us. Few things 
are rarer than an original, personal style. Carlyle himself is an 
imitator. 
_ There is a system of criticism now much in vogue, and which 
makes fault-finding the easiest of tasks: it is to dwell upon the 
qualities which a book has not, to which the book does not 
even pretend! Having deprecated any ill construction on that 
score, let us note in Mr. Forster’s book the absence of any 
serious attempt to analyze Goldsmith’s character. We speak not 
of failure, for he has not attempted. It came not within his 
mode of treating the subject. He has attempted to paint, and 
only to wien. far he has succeeded. But in giving us this 

rtrait, he would have added another charm if he could have 
et us see the workings of the poet’s soul; in presenting this 
figure on the stage, it was in his power to have admitted us be- 
hind the scenes. We see the man, we do not know him yet. To 
know him we must ponder long upon his life and works; we 
must interpret the riddle for ourselves, with scanty aid from his 
biographer. Yet what a tempting subject for the psychologist ! 
What strange apparent contradictions for the observer of moral 
phenomena to reconcile! In revising this book for a second 
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edition, how gladly should we find Mr. Forster cutting away 
several repetitions—some pointless anecdotes—and some pages 
of mere digression, to substitute in their place some thoughtful 
pages of analytical exposition, in which Goldsmith’s mind 
might be depicted as vividly as his appearance and ways are 
now presented to us. 

As a fault against the truth and integrity of art must be 
noted Mr. Forster’s indulgence towards his bere True it is that 
he is less bitten by the furor biographicus than most writers ; and 
we shall perhaps be accused of severity in noticing so modified 
a form of the malady, but the malady is there, and demands re- 
cognition. He does not exalt his hero into a demi-god; does 
not discover that his ugliness was beauty ; his foibles, graces ; his 
vices, virtues. There is no spurious enthusiasm, no ‘got up’ 
sensibility, no raving of any Kind. The tone is man bs and 
moderate ; but it has not the severe beauty of truth. e do 
not object to his love for Goldsmith: let the biographer’s love 
be as Svanty as possible for his hero, but let his love rise supe- 
rior to defects, not blind itself to them. Love the scarred face, 
if you will, and paint it; but do not make it smooth. The man 
in his truth is lovelier than in any colours of falsehood with which 
the adroitest artist can disguise him. Mr. Forster’s sins on this 
head are comparatively small; but they are, nevertheless, great 
enough to warrant notice, because great enough to interfere with 
the perfect truth of the delineation. Goldsmith had, perhaps, 
all the excellence which his biographer ascribes to him; but with 
it there was a large amount of human infirmity and moral de- 
ficiency, and this Mr. Forster does not so much deny, as slur 
over. It evidently goes hard with him to admit a fault in his 
- idol, though he has Johnson’s example to show how much tender- 

ness could be allied with a keen recognition of the failings of little 
Goldy. 

Raving thus set down what appear to us the points which, 
judging the work by its own high standard, criticism may reason- 
ably object to, let us not forget to add those which claim our 
hearty applause. First, the unflagging spirit of the whole 
book ; next, the true and novel light in which Goldsmith is 
placed. There had been a traditionary judgment, which pro- 
nounced him ‘an inspired idiot;’ the delightful author of the 
‘ Deserted Village,’ it was said, 


_ ¢ Wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll.’ 


Anecdotes of his absurdities were staple commodities in all 
literary ana. His conceit became a proverb; his a of the 
most trivial success has been a stereotyped phrase. uch of 
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i, this Mr. Forster has set right. He has clearly seen that a great 

“Seal of what stupid people have taken for conceit and jealousy, 
was nothing more than playfulness and exuberant animal spirits. 
One example shall suffice. When he was in France, one day, 


‘ Standing at the window of their hotel, to see a company of soldiers 
in the square, the beauty of the sisters Horneck drew such marked 
attention, that Goldsmith, with that assumption of solemnity to heighten 
drollery, which was generally a point in his humour, and was very 
often solemnly misinterpreted, turned off from the window with the 
remark that he too could have his admirers. The Jessamy Bride was 
asked about the occurrence not many years ago; remembered it as a 
playful jest; and said, how shocked she had been to see it adduced in 
print as proof of his envious disposition. The readers of Boswell will 
remember that it is so related by him: ‘ When accompanying two 
beautiful young ladies on a tour in France, he was seriously angry 
that more attention was paid to them than to him!’’ 


Surely we all of us must know some lively, conceited persons, 
who humorously assert pretensions of which the joke consists in 
their being notoriously the reverse of what they assume: ugl 
men praising their beauty, frivolous men their profundity, illi- 
terate men their scholarship? And we must also know some 
solemn prigs, who, taking these ‘ agreeable rattles’ at their 
word, whisper confidentially amongst each other that Mr. So- 
and-so has an inordinate opinion of himself? A great deal of 
Goldsmith’s supposed jealousy and conceit must be set down to 
an analogous misinterpretation, as Mr. Forster has, we believe 
for the first time, successfully shown. He has not cleared Gold- 
smith from the charge of an exuberant child-like vanity ; the 
evidence was too strong for that. But he has placed even that 
vanity in a new light, by showing how, on the one hand, it was 
mere exuberance, and how, on the other, it was a self-assertion 
forced upon him by the harsh depreciation of the world. ‘¢ It 
‘ arose,’ says Mr. Rntieis ‘not from overweening self-compla- 
‘cency in supposed advantages, but from what the world had 
‘ forced him since his earliest youth, to feel, intense, uneasy con- 
‘ sciousness of supposed defects.’ He had a great desire to shine, 
yet nature had made him ridiculous. He knew that his supe- 
riority was not acknowledged, because it was not seen; and he 
asserted it. All that was seen of him, told against him: he was 
ugly, small, and awkward—his manners wanted dignity, refine- 
ment, and repose. He was loud when he meant to be merry, 
absurd when he meant to be eloquent. He endeavoured to 
attract attention because he fancied that the more he was known 
the more he would be admired. His vanity was uneasy, but not 
diseased. It was hearty and frank, not fretful and morbid. 
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Worthy of remark, also, is the deeply interesting picture here 
drawn of the life of a man of letters in that eighteenth century, 
and the earnest, manly tone, in which Mr. Forster throughout 
asserts the dignity of letters. There is no wailing here over the 
‘ miseries of genius,’ no drivelling cant about ‘ neglected genius,’ 
no arrogant assumption of superiority claiming its immunity from 
all moral and social restraints. In a wise and earnest moderation 
men are reminded of the importance of letters to a civilized state, 
and authors are reminded of the dignity they too often forget. 

In touching upon the merits of this biography as a work of 
art, we must not omit to mention how sdedluahiey the eighteenth 
century is sketched in its pages. By the adroit union of pictorial 
power with pleasant gossip, we are introduced to this busy 
world, and made familiar at once with it. There jostle the 
highest and the lowest. Politics, religion, the drama, caricature, 
newspapers, squibs, libels, Vauxhall, the Royal Academy, each 
in its turn, and sometimes all together, are brought before us. 
The Gerrard-street Club we know as well as if we had been a 

inding tyrants and its servile slaves, writin while the 
ceaseless affectation and with ceaseless wit. Hogarth, the honest, 
downright Hogarth, one of the greatest ¢hinkers perhaps in art, 
though not one of the highest, he, too, is there—hating the con- 
noisseurs, hating Wilkes, abusing Churchill, and lauding John- 
son, There, too, the oaiks Veal accomplished Reynolds ; 
the parsimonious, pompous Hawkins; the silly, fat, conceited, 
bustling Boswell; the elegant Bennet Langdon; the elegant, 

rake-hell, licentious, sarcastic, volatile, clever, polished Topham 
Beauclerc, at once a scholar and a man of fashion, whose real 
superiority of manner was great enough to make even Johnson 
declare that he envied Beauclerc’s talents more than those of 
any one whom he had known; and, to make an end of this 
enumeration, (omitting Johnson, who was to be found in Bos- 
well,) Edmund Burke, the great star of Whiggism, the great 
ornament of English literature, the best talker, and the greatest 
orator of his day. All these shades of the great departed are 
here evoked, and move as in a mimic world. - 

We have now to consider this work as a contribution to lite- 
me history in general, and to the history of Goldsmith in par- 
ticular. 

As so much of the work relates to the position of literature 
in respect to society, we shall begin with that topic. What Mr. 
Forster says on it, is for the most part excellent ; but he scatters 
his observations so widely, as if he had not originally made up 
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his mind what to say on it, but had from time to time set down 
what occurred to him at the moment, and, moreover, so carefully 
abstains from any precise statement of what he considers as the 

roper remedy for existing evils, that we may possibly not do 
Justice to his opinions if we give our impression of them; it 
will be better, therefore, to avail ourselves of his assistance, than 
state the case in our own way. 
Literature was in a sorry plight when Goldsmith wrote. 


‘It was in truth,’ as Mr. Forster says, ‘one of those times of 
transition which press hardly on all whose lot is cast in them. The 
patron was gone, and the public had not come. The seller of books 
had as yet exclusive command over the destiny of those who wrote 
them; and he was difficult of access; without certain prospect of the 
trade wind, hard to move. The shepherd in Virgil,’ said Johnson to 
Lord Chesterfield, ‘grew at last acquainted with love, and found him 
a native of the rocks.’ Nor had adverse circumstances been without 
their effect upon the literary character itself. Covered with the 
blanket of Boyse, and sheltered by the night-cellar of Savage, it had 
forfeited less honour and self respect than as the paid client of the 
ministries of Walpole and Henry Pelham. As long as its political 
services were acknowledged by offices in the state; as long as the 
coarse wit of Prior could be paid by an embassy, or the delicate 
humour of Addison win its way to a secretaryship; while Steele and 
Congreve, Swift, and Gay, sat at ministerial tables and were of 
account in cabinet councils, its slavery was not less real than in later 
years, yet all externally went well with it. Though even flat apos- 
tasy, as in the case of Parnell, might in those days be the claim of 
literature to worldly esteem, still it was esteemed by the crowd, and 
had the rank and consideration which worldly means could give to it. 
But when another state of things succeeded, when politicians had too 
much shrewdness to despise the helps of the pen, and too little 
intellect to honour its claims and influence; when it was thought that 
to strike at its dignity was to command its more complete subser- 
vience; when corruption in its grosser forms had become chief director 
of political intrigue, and it was less the statesman’s office to wheedle a 
vote than the minister’s business to give hard cash in return for it, 
literature, or the craft so called, was thrust from the House of Com- 
mons into its lobbies and waiting rooms, and ordered to exchange the 
dignity of the council table for the comforts of the great man’s kitchen. 

‘The order did not of necessity make the man of genius a servant 
or a parasite; its sentence upon him was simply, that he must descend 
in the social scale, peradventure starve. But though it could not dis- 
grace or degrade him, it called a class of writers into existence whose 
degradation and disgrace reacted upon him; who flung a stigma on 
his pursuits, and made the name of man of letters the synonyme for 
dishonest hireling. Of the fifty thousand pounds which the secret 
committee found to have been expended by Walpole’s ministry on 
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daily scribblers for their daily bread, not a sixpence was received, 
either then or when the Pelhams afterwards followed the example, by 
a writer whose name is now enviably known. All went to the 
Guthries, the Amhersts, the Arnalls, the Ralphs, and the Oldmixons. 
A Cook was pensioned, a Fielding solicited Walpole in vain. What 
the man of genius received, unless the man of rank had wisdom to 
adorn it by befriending him, was nothing but the shame of being con- 
founded, as one who lived by his pen, with those who lived by its 
prostitution and abuse. 

‘It was in vain he strove to escape this imputation. It increased 
and it clove to him. To become author was to be treated as an 
adventurer; a man had only to write, to be classed with what Johnson 
calls the lowest of all human beings, the scribbler for party.’ 


To whom, then, was the author to look ? Johnson has answered 
the question, to booksellers; or rather, to the public, for whom 
booksellers cater. Johnson stands out as the first man who 
made an honourable existence by the aid of booksellers—as the 
man who formed the basis upon which literature as a profession 
could be raised. Mr. Forster, to us somewhat incomprehensibly, 
joins Goldsmith in his protest against booksellers, adding this 


remark : 


‘He might believe that those trade indentures would turn out ill 
for literature; that in enlarging its channels by vulgar means might 
be mischief rather than good; that facilities for appeal to a wide circle 
of uninformed readers were but facilities for employment to a circle 
of writers nearly as wide and quite as uninformed; that, in raising up 
a brood of writers whom any other earthly employment had better 
fitted, lay the danger of bringing down the man of genius to their 
level; and, in short, that literature, properly understood and rightly 
cherished, had altogether a higher duty and significance than the 
profit or the loss of a tradesman’s counter. In this I hold him to 
have taken fair ground. The reputations we have lived to see raised 
on these false foundations, the good clerks and accountants whom 
magazines have turned into bad literary men, the readers whose tastes 
have been pandered to and yet further lowered, the writers whose 
better talents have been disregarded and wasted, the venal puffery 
and pretence which have more depressed the modern man of letters 
than ever shameless flattery and beggary reduced his predecessors, are 
good evidence on that point.’ , 


This final sarcasm seems to us altogether misplaced. That 
good clerks have been turned into bad literary men is a melan- 
choly fact; but the same fact has been noticeable in all periods 
of literary history. So long as men confound aspiration with 
inspiration—confound the desire to succeed with the conscious- 
ness of power, so long will there be these mistaken pursuits of 
literature. If the facilities afforded by an increased ‘ demand’ 
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have made the examples more numerous, they did not create 
the evil. Side by side with these unhappy pretenders, to how 
many men of industry and talent has not this same enlarged 
channel given employment and independence? It would doubt- 
less be well, both for authors and the public, if there were fewer 
writers; but the thing is clearly impossible in a republic of 
letters; and with due recognition of all the evils to literature 
and to authors which are incident to, and inseparable from, 
literature as a profession, and bookselling as a trade, it seems to 
us that no man can look calmly and impartially at the present 
condition of things, and not see that literature never was hereto- 
fore so honoured, its professors so independent, its produce so 
rich and varied. ‘There may not, perhaps, be any one towering 
intellect—there may not be a Shakspeare, a Milton, a Bacon, or 
a Gothe: such men are rare, and always will be. But if we 
have not the one golden guinea, we have sixty shillings in silver ; 
while in point of mere personal comfort and security, authors 
never were so enviable. Fancy Goldsmith or Johnson in our 
day! ‘They would have had few struggles, little of that sordid 
poverty, still less of that necessity to work as mere drudges, 
when capable of creating works to charm the world. Now, un- 
less it be argued that poverty is beneficial to authors and to 
literature, we cannot conceive how the present condition of 
authors is not on all sides a very decided gain. 

Though bright in comparison with bygone days, there are still 
dark spots which need removal. There are crying evils in the 
present condition of literature. The best works are by no means 
those best remunerated. It must ever be so. Amusement will 
be more greedily bought than instruction; a rope-dancer will 
obtain better pay than a poet; a novelist, more fame and money 
than a philosopher. It is idle to weep over the inevitable. In- 
stead of wailing, let us see where the evils are evitable, and 
endeavour to avoid them. 

To state the case distinctly: A man of delicate genius, or of 
profound thought, can hope for but little patronage from the 
public, simply because the appetite of the public is not, and 
cannot be, for delicate food, or for deep philosophy. That is 
the fact. You cannot alter it. What, then, must genius do? 
Starve? Mr. Forster will tell you in one of his thoughtful sen- 
tences—‘ Men of genius can more easily starve, than the world, 
with safety to itself, can continue to neglect and starve them.’ 
Whereupon we directly ask—What can society do to prevent 
the man of genius from starving? What have we a right to 
demand of it? Found an academy, and pension men of genius! 
How easily that is schemed, and how prosperous it looks upon 
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paper! Unhappily, the whole history of academies, and the 
whole philosophy of man, irresistibly demonstrate that it is the 
inevitable tendency of academies to foster mediocrity to the ex- 
. clusion of originality, and of governments, to bestow pensions 
with the most reckless disregard of all question of claims. Pen- 
sions always will be matters of favouritism. Let any one run 
his eye over the pension list, and he will be amazed at the names 
he finds there ; even those who have a right to their place there 
have seldom, if ever, been admitted on the strength of their 
claims ; while the celebrity of the greater number could only be 
ascertained by considerable research ! 
It is, indeed, desirable that society should more distinctly re- 
cognise the importance of literature. One cannot but deplore a 
- state of things which tolerates hall porters to government houses 
being paid higher‘than astronomers royal. One cannot but de- 
plore the indifference of governments to literature—an indiffer- 
ence shown in the scanty encouragement given to men of letters, 
- and their exclusion from all official situations. Every one can 
see that it would be greatly for the benefit of literature if men 
whose talents do not fit them for popularity, could gain their 
livelihood by some other means than those of the pen; that 
poets, historians, philosophers, should be employed by the state 
to do the state’s work; as mere clerks if you will, but at any rate 
as clerks whose existence would be secured by the employment, 
and whose leisure hours might be devoted to the prosecution, of 
useful though unpopular studies. But the fault lies not at the 
door of government. Did the public but feel strongly on this 
int, at distinctly express its feelings, government would be 
reed to trouble itself about the matter. ‘To answer the ques- 
tion then just put—What can society do ?—we would say: It can 
open its eyes to the fact that literature is one of the most im- | 
portant elements in civilization, and that men of letters are lay~” * 
priests, whose calling demands respect. That is the word: 
respect! Goldsmith himself, in a passage in his ‘Inquiry into 
the State of Learning,’ has said the same thing. ‘ What are the 
proper encouragements of genius?’ I answer, ‘ Subsistence and 


ut it appears to us that subsistence itself is involved in the 
respect. And now the question arises how to generate this 
respect ? 

‘It is not an act of parliament,’ says Mr. Forster, ‘which can de- 
termine this, even though it were an act to restore to the man of 
letters the rights of which the legislature has thought fit to deprive 
him. The world must exercise those higher privileges, which legis- 
lation follows and obeys, before the proper remedy can be found for 
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literary wrongs. Mere wealth would not have supplied it in Goldsmith’s 
day, and does not supply it now. It must flow from a higher sense, than 
has at any period yet prevailed in England, of the duties and responsi- 
bilities assumed by the public writer, and of the social consideration 
and respect that their effectual discharge should have undisputed right 
to claim. The world will be greatly the gainer when such time shall 
arrive, and when the biography of the man of genius shall no longer 
be a picture of the most harsh struggles and mean necessities to which 
man’s life is subject, exhibited as in shameful contrast to the calm and 


classic glory of his fame. But with society itself rests the advent of 
that time.’ 


But Mr. Forster has forgotten to add one essential condition— 
viz., that if society has its part to play, no less have authors theirs. 
Before society can truly award literature that respect which is 
due to it, authors must learn to respect themselves. That men of 
letters are all, or even the majority of them, disreputable, no one 
will perhaps maintain ; yet the idea of literature, as a profession, 
is too distinctly associated in the public mind with sordid poverty, 
' with reckless improvidence, and with disreputable conduct, not 
to have ample cause in general experience. Hence men more 
sensitive than dignified—more nice than courageous—have 
shrunk from calling themselves authors. They prefer styling 
themselves barristers or gentlemen. They are afraid to share 
the name of author with men who have disgraced it. As reason- 
ably might a lawyer shrink from avowing his profession because 
pettifogging emg have disgraced their robes. This 
evasion should cease. Men should learn to honour their calling, 
and to be honourable in it. Let them assert their dignity, 
quietly, properly, and the world will bow to it. ‘An author,’ 
says Goldsmith, ‘may be considered as a merciful substitute to 
‘the legislature. He acts, not by punishing crimes, but by pre- 
‘venting them.’ Shelley said the same thing in a grander style: 
‘ poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world! Others 
have trumpeted the importance and the dignity of literature, and 
volumes of high-sounding, smoothly-flowing periods might be 
collected, in which its splendours are proclaimed. Are, then, 
these high-sounding periods only words? Is literature to be 
lauded in print, es shirked in private? Is the eloquent 
declaimer to expend all his fervent ar upon paper, and to 
give the lie to his own words by screening himself under the 
respectability of a barrister? Or is literature a noble thing only 
to be honoured in itself, not in its professors ? 

Again we say, authors must respect themselves, must respect 
their calling, must stand by it through good and ill report, 
refusing to acknowledge scamps as its true representatives, dis- 
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daining to follow the ‘tricks of the trade,’ bringing their con- 
sciences into their task, and judging their literary acts by the same 
severe standard of morality as that by which they judge the 
rest of their lives. Then will society respect them ; then will 
all the world see that literature is not like rope-dancing, is not a 
craft, not an amusement, but the written thought of earnest men, 
and as such worthy of all honour. 

Quitting this inexhaustible subject, we turn to Mr. Forster’s 
vindication of the character of Goldsmith—a vindication rather 
latent and implied than distinctly expressed, and which, while 
— successful on some points, has by no means satisfied us on 
the whole. Mr. Prior, in that injudicious partizanship common 
to biographers, throughout his volumes assumed the polemical 
attitude of a thorough-going advocate. He roused opposition, 
and by his inconsiderate assertions roused a spirit of investigation 
by no means favourable to his hero. A striking article in the 

dinburgh Review, (April, 1837,) though written, perhaps, with 
too much animus on the other side, will not have been forgotten 
by those who read it; and Mr. Forster’s book, it was anxiousl 
expected, would answer, or at least mitigate, that severe criti- 
cism on Goldsmith’s character. It has not done so. He has 
avoided all mention of the article; we did not even trace an 
"allusion to it. His whole book, indeed, may be accepted as an 
answer, could we but accept his view of Goldsmith’s character : 
this, however, we cannot do. He has satisfactorily shown Gold- 
smith’s exuberant animal spirits to have been the real prompter of 
much that has hitherto been taken for stupidity, envy, and in- 
tolerable conceit ; he has satisfactorily shown that Goldsmith was 
aman more loveable and loved than people asserted—a man by 
no means so ridiculous and contemptible as he appears in Bos- 
well and Hawkins; but while he has shown all din, and more, 
he has not rescued Goldsmith’s moral character; he has not 
firmly grasped it, and held it up to our gaze. Standing between 
Mr. Prior’s thorough-going partizanship and the Edinburgh 
reviewer's austere and undue severity, Mr. Forster has not quite 
made up his mind which side to take; or rather, let us say, has 
not distinctly expressed his judgment on the matter. He has 
an evident partiality for his hero, and his pity for failings takes 
sometimes the form of tender sympathy. He does not excuse 
him; he does not argue the point; he contrives to represent the 
failings in such a pleasant light and under such mild aspects, 
that what was really morally reprehensible, appears at the worst 
a sort of amiable weakness. 

Looking at Goldsmith as kindly as we can, and with every 
wish to extenuate his faults, we cannot help the conviction that 
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he was a reckless, improvident spendthrift, with no strong moral 
feelings, with more sensibility than heart, more sympathy than 
benevolence, without strength of mind to keep him upright, to 
keep him from meanness—weak, wayward, generous, forgiving, 
petulant, vain, and unprincipled. He seems to us to have united 
the most striking characteristics of the Celtic character, with all 
its charm of manner and all its volatility. Not a bad man by any 
means, not a vicious man ; with no malignancy, no dark passions, 
no odious moral defects; but without manly strength, without 
truth, without affections. He may be likened to his own writings, 
which, with all their incomparable grace, lightness, elegance, 
ingenuousness, and lambent fire, have nothing deep or grand ; 
they charm, they do not instruct, they do not inspire—they are 
graceful, not wise. He had good —— but we cannot dis- 
cover that he had any virtues. ‘ Everything in him,’ to qnote 
the Edinburgh Reviewer, ‘ was impulse ; nothing conscience and 
‘reflection. In his easiness of temper, in his social good humour, 
‘in the agony of his momentary sympathy with distress, he had 
‘elements which, properly grounded and sustained, would have 
* succeeded in making virtue a more amiable thing than it always 
* has the happiness of being. But these qualities are so far from 
‘ themselves constituting virtue, that they are not even necessary 
‘conditions to it. They are, however, enchantments which fly 
‘ over the surface and which every one can see. The tear which 
‘lies near the eye is often a gracious thing; but it must come far 
‘ deeper before it can be vil. 4 relied on.’ 

Let us descend to particulars. He had the keenest sympathy 
with distress of all kinds, and many are the touching anecdotes 
of his generosity. At one time he gave the blankets off his 
own bel to a poor starving wretch, and crept himself into the 
ticking for shales. He gave his watch and his last half guinea 
to an hypocritical beggar. ‘It is not meant,’ says Mr. Forster, 
with admirable interposition, ‘to insist on these things as ex- 
‘amples of conduct. Sensibility is not benevolence ; nor will 
‘ this kind of agonized sympathy with distress, even when graced 
‘by an active self-denial, supply the solid duties or satisfactions 
‘of life. There are distresses, vast and remote, with which it 
* behoves us still more to sympathize than with those, less really 
‘terrible, which only attract us by intruding on our senses; and 
‘the conscience is too apt to discharge itself of the greater duty 
‘ by instant and easy attention to the lesser. So much it is right 
*to interpose, when such anecdotes are told.’ Here we see 
clearly that Mr. Forster is not the dupe of this sensibility. 

Another instance of his generosity is worth citing, because 
characteristic ; in it we see sensibility over-riding honesty ! 
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‘It was four days after the rejection, Christmas day of 1758, when, 
to the ordinary filth and noise of number twelve in Green Arbour 
Court, there was added an unusual lamentation and sorrow. The 
landlord had been suddenly dragged by bailiffs from his home on the 
previous night, and his poor wife, with loud wailings, sought the 
room of her poorer lodger. He was in debt to the unfortunate couple, 
who, for the amusement of their children by his flute, had been kind 
to him according to their miserable means; and it was now her 
sobbing petition that he should try to help them. There was but one 
way; and in the hope, through Hamilton or Griffiths, to be able still 
to meet the tailor’s debt, the gay suit in which he went to Surgeon’s 
Hall, and in which he was dressed for his doleful holiday, yas put off 
and carried to the pawnbroker’s. Nor had a week passed, before the 
pangs of his own destitution sharply struck him again; and without 
other remaining means of earthly aid—for death had taken in Doctor 
Milner, his apparently last friend—he carried the four books he had 
recently reviewed for Griffiths to a neighbouring house, and left them 
in pledge with an acquaintance fora trifling loan. It was hardly done 
when a letter from Griffiths was put into his hand, peremptorily 
demanding the return of the books and the suit of clothes, or instant 
payment for both.’ 


There is something at once loveable and despicable in this. 
The man who will pawn his clothes to relieve a fellow-creature 
must assuredly have unusual kindliness of disposition ; but our 
admiration becomes strangely perplexed when we learn that the 
clothes were not his own, and when we find him pawning books 
that were not his own, to relieve himself. True it is, that there 
was no deliberate dishonesty in the transaction—it was more 
recklessness and imprudence than dishonesty; but the whole 
affair betrays great weakness. It drew upon him the aspersion 
of being a sharper; it drew from him this painful and humi- 
liating letter :— 


‘ Sir,” wrote Goldsmith, ‘I know of no misery but a gaol to which .— 


my own imprudence and your letter seem to point. I have seen it 
inevitable these three or four weeks, and, by heavens! request it as a 
favour; as a favour that may prevent somewhat more fatal. I have 
been some years struggling with a wretched being, with all that con- 
tempt which indigence brings with it; with all those strong passions 
which make contempt insupportable. What, then, has a gaol that is 
formidable? I shall, at least, have the society of wretches; and such 
is, to me, true society. I tell you, again and again, I am now neither 
able nor willing to pay you a farthing, but I will be punctual to any 
appointment you or the tailor shall make; thus far, at least, I do not 
act the sharper; since, unable to pay my debts one way, I would will- 
ingly give some security another. No, sir, had I been a sharper, 
had I been possessed of less good nature and native generosity, I 
might surely now have been in better circumstances. Iam guilty, I 
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own, of meannesses, which poverty unavoidably brings with it; m 
reflections are filled with repentance for my imprudence, but not wi 
any remorse for being a villain. That may be a character you un- 
justly charge me with. Your books, I can assure you, are neither 
pawned nor sold, but in the custody of a friend, from whom my 
necessities obliged me to borrow some money: whatever becomes of 
my person, you shall have them ina month. It is very possible both 
the reports you have heard, and your own suggestions, may have 
brought you false information with respect to my character; it is very 
possible that the man whom you now regard with detestation, may 
inwardly burn with grateful resentment. It is very possible that, upon 
a second perusal of the letter I sent you, you may see the workings 
of a mind strongly agitated with gratitude and jealousy. If such cir- 
cumstances should appear, at least spare invective till my book with 
Mr. Dodsley shall be published; and then, perhaps, you may see the 
bright side of a mind, when my professions shall not appear the dictates 
of necessity, but of choice. You seem to think Dr. Milner knew me 
not. Perhaps so; but he was a man I shall ever honour. But I have 
friendships only with the dead! I ask pardon for taking up so much 
time; nor shall I add to it by any other professions than that I am, 
sir, your humble servant, Oliver Goldsmith. I shall expect im- 
patiently the result of your resolutions.’ 


This letter is but the type of much wretchedness and humi- 
liation, brought on him by his improvidence and recklessness. It 
will be said that he was poor, and poverty condemned him to 
meanness. But how differently does his great friend and rival, 
Johnson, bear himself! Poverty does not triumph over him. He 
knows want, he knows hunger, he knows not where to lay his 
hand upon a shilling; yet we trace no act of meanness—no act 
of which he or any man should be ashamed! No one could 
say of Johnson what Johnson sadly said of Goldsmith: ‘ He 
‘raised money and squandered it by every artifice of acquisition 
‘and folly of expense.’ No tailors’ bills aggravate his distresses 
by their misplaced extravagance. 

As a picture of literary improvidence and miserable shifts to 

t money, this life of Goldsmith is not without its use. Mr. 
Fame might with advantage have made it the text for some 
grave teaching. We will not dwell upon it longer. Let us 
merely, in passing, allude to those two characteristic traits of 
his reading in bed, and putting out the candle by throwing his 
slipper at it, and his tearing out six pages from a book contain- 
ing the information Hawkins had asked him to copy for him. 
Here is Irish recklessness vividly portrayed! It was so with 
him throughout his career: he tore out the pages from Life’s 
book, and defaced the whole rather than undergo a little trouble- 
some labour! He obeyed the childish impulse rather than the 
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manly resolution. Hence his whole life was fragmentary, fri- 
volous. The frivolity of it is surprising; his light-hearted levity, 
so charming when we see it supporting poverty, obscurity, and 
failure, becomes anything but charming when we see it trifling 
away the most precious opportunities, and rendering worthless 
some priceless gifts of genius. Typical of his career is that 
entry in Filby, the tailor’s bills for purple silk small-clothes, 
scarlet roquelaure, which with wig, sword, and gold-headed cane, 
was all the preparation he deemed necessary for starting as a 
hysician ; not by serious study, not by the walking of hospitals, 
ut by foolish finery, he hopes to secure patients! 

How can we wonder that little Goldy was so generally 
despised? Was he not, in many things, somewhat despicable ? 
Incontinent of speech, irrepressible in vanity, uncouth in man- 
' mer, his bearing did not cover the defects of conduct. Over 
the patched beggary of his coat he could place his hat and 
conceal it—he had no such grace to hide the folly of his acts. 
People therefore spoke contemptuously of him; even those who 

loved him looked upon him as a child, His talents, his gene- 
rosity, his open-heartedness, his light-heartedness, gained him 
_ the regard of Johnson, of Reynolds, of Hogarth, and others ; 
but even they never spoke of him with respect. That his Irish 
-animal spirits made him amusing, we can well understand; but 
there was great need of higher qualities to make him esteemed. 
Do not let us underrate his goodness—his sunny disposition 
must not be lightly spoken of—nor let us overrate it ; for dunia, 
perhaps, the ‘salt of earth,’ sensibility and light-heartedness 
are by no means the staple food of life. To apply what Mr. 
Forster says of Honeywood, in the *‘ Good Natured Man,’ to 
Goldsmith, ‘ Not all our liking for good nature can prevent our 
-* seeing that there is a charity which may be great injustice— 
‘a sort of benevolence, for which weakness would be the better 
‘name; and a friendship that may be nothing but credulity.’ 

Mr. Forster, we repeat, is not the dupe of Goldsmith’s diviey 

— and not to him are these observations addressed ; but we 
oubt whether his readers will not carry away a false impression 
of Goldsmith’s moral character, owing to the tone in which it is 
nerally — of by his biographer. There is no suppression, 
ut the whole is narrated with a delusive tenderness. With 
regard to the ge character, on the other hand, there is posi- 
tive suppression. ‘l'o this we alluded in the early part of our 
paper, and it is now time.to specify it. In his account of Gold- 
smith’s Essays, we only see the happy sallies and graceful 
writing; and, although he does not pretend to give a complete 
account of them, it is surely unwarrantable to suppress all men- 
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tion of the mistakes and nonsense they contain. As a mere 
matter of literary history, it ought to have been recorded that 
Goldsmith pronounces Hamlet a ‘heap of absurdities,’ and ridi- 
cules the ‘indecision’ of the unhappy prince; nor should the 
eam for Pope over Homer, and all the analogous criticism, 

ave been omitted. As they appear in this ‘ Life and Adven~ 
tures,’ one would suppose he the ‘Critical Essays,’ and the 
‘Enquiry,’ were masterpieces; as they appear in the ‘ Works of 
Oliver Goldsmith, they are very poor, and can be read only by 
the light of that interest which is thrown by a great reputation 
upon all early efforts. 

One more point Mr. Forster has omitted to mention, which is, 
nevertheless, significant, and which has been touched upon by a 
living critic: we mean, his making butts and disagreeable women 
of mothers. The vicar’s wife, , Croker, and Mrs. Hard~- 
castle, are unpleasant illustrations. The fact is, Goldsmith had 
no sort of affection for his mother. Mr. Forster insinuates, rather 
than shows, that Oliver’s mother had but little affection for him. 
If, however, Mrs. Goldsmith sat for Mrs. Hardcastle, as Oliver 
assuredly did for Tony Lumpkin, the fault would seem to have 
been more that of injudicious kindness than of ill-treatment. 

Although we have entered a protest against Mr. Forster’s 
perhaps unconscious varnishing of his picture of Goldsmith’s 
character, which we should have preferred seeing in its crude 


reality, there is one striking characteristic in his work which, is _ 


too valuable to be d over in silence ; and that is, the admir- 
able manner in which he has portrayed what may be called the 
enesis of the poet’s life and works. He has brought vividly 
fore us the elements out of which they sprang. At Lissoy, 
at Dublin, at Leyden, on his continental journey, in his Grub- 
street captivity, in his Gerrard-street prosperity, in the silence of 
his chambers, in the solitude of Hyde Village, amidst the vexa- 
tions of the playhouse, we see the circumstances which modified 
his character, the impulses which directed it, and the experiences 
which grew into the ‘ Traveller,’ the ‘ Vicar,’ and ‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer.’ Here is a poet’s life unrolled before you. With 
painful curiosity you follow it, sympathize with it, pity it. As 
at the touch of an enchanter’s wand, that mystery is laid open. 
In the space of an article we cannot be expected to reproduce 
that masterly panorama ; but a few glimpses at it must be taken. 
Here is one from his early youth :— 


‘ A year after he had entered college, at the commencement of 1747, 
his father suddenly died. ‘The scanty sums required for his support 
had been often intercepted, but this stopped them altogether. It may 
have been the least and most trifling loss connected with that sorrow, 
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but ‘squalid poverty,’ relieved by occasional gifts, according to his 
small means, from uncle Contarine, by petty loans from Bryanton and 
Beatty, or by desperate pawning of his books of study, was Gold- 
smith’s lot thenceforward. Yet even in the depths of that despair 
arose the consciousness of faculties reserved for better fortune than 
continual contempt and failure. He would write street ballads to save 
himself from actual starving, sell them at the Rein Deer Repository, 
in Mountrath Court, for five shillings a-piece, and steal out of the 
college at night to hear them sung. 

‘Happy night! worth all the dreary days! Hidden by some dusky 
wall, or creeping within darkling shadows of the ill-lighted streets, 
watched and waited this poor neglected sizar for the only effort of his 
life which had not wholly failed. Few and dull, perhaps, the beggar’s 
audience at first—more thronging, eager, and delighted, when he 
shouted the newly gotten ware. Cracked enough his ballad-singing 
tones, I dare say; but, harsh, discordant, loud or low, the sweetest 
music that this earth affords fell with them on the ear of Goldsmith. 
Gentle faces pleased, old men stopping by the way, young lads ven- 
turing a purchase with their last remaining farthing. Why, here was 
A World in Little, with its fame at {the sizar’s feet! ‘The greater 
world will be listening one day,’ perhaps he muttered, as he turned 
with a lighter heart to his dull home.’ 


Here is a good reflection following up a statement of Gold- 
smith’s early experiences :— 

‘If these irregular early years unsettled him for the pursuits his 
friends would have had him follow, and sent him wandering, with no 
pursuit, to mix among the poor and happy of other lands, he assuredly 
brought back some secrets, both of poverty and happiness, which were 
worth the finding, and, having paid for his errors by infinite personal 
privation, turned all the rest to the comfort and instruction of the 
world. ‘There is a providence that shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how we will; and to charming issues did the providence of Gold- 
smith’s genius shape these rough-hewn times. It was not alone that 
it made him wise enough to know what infirmities he had, but it 
gave him the rarer wisdom of turning them to entertainment and to 
profit. Through the pains and obstructions of his childhood, through 
the uneasy failures of his youth, through the desperate struggles of 
his manhood, it lighted him to those last uses of experience and suf- 
fering which have given him an immortal name.’ 


Graphic and pitiful is the account given of the a Life 

in Mr. Forster’s second book, which he entitles ‘ Authorship by 

Compulsion.’ There we see the struggling, starving man of 

oo reduced to rely upon his pen for support; and a hard lot 
e has of it. Through all these struggles Mr. Forster is careful 

“i trace a ray from above which will lead the victim out of 
em :— 
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‘When such a mind is brought to look its sorrow in the face, and 
understand clearly the condition in which it is, without further doubt- 
' ing, shrinking, or weak compromise with false hopes, it is master of a 

great gain. . In the accession of strength it receives, it may see the 
sorrow anyway increase and calm its worst apprehension. ‘The most 
touching passage of that letter is the reference to his project, and the 
bright side of his mind it may reveal. I will date from it the true 
beginning of Goldsmith’s literary career. Not till he was past thirty, 
he was wont to say, did he become really attached to literature; not 
till then was the discipline of his endurance complete, his wandering 
impulses settled firmly to the right object of their aptitude, or his real 
destiny revealed to him. He might have still to perish in uncon- 
quered difficulties, and with the word that was in him unspoken; but 
it would be at his post, and in a manly effort to speak the word. 
Whatever the personal weaknesses that yet remain, nor are they few 
or trifling, his confidence and self-reliance on literary pursuits date 
from this memorable time. They rise above the cares and cankers of 
his life, above the lowness of his worldly esteem, far above the 
squalor of his homes. They take the undying forms which accident 
or wrong cannot alter or deface; they are tenants of a world where 
distress and failure are unknown; and perpetual cheerfulness sings 
around them. ‘The night can never endure so long, but at length 
the morning cometh; and with these sudden and sharp disappoint- 
ments of his second London Christmas, there came into Green 
Arbour Court the first struggling beams of morning. Till all its 
brightness follows, let him moan and sorrow as he may; the more 
familiar to himself he makes those images of want and danger, the 
better he will meet them in the lists where they still await him; the 
more he cultivates those solitary friendships with the dead, the more 
elevating and strengthening the influence that will reward him from 
their graves. The living, busy, prosperous world about him, might 
indeed have saved him much, by stretching forth its helping hand; 
but it had not taught him little in its lesson of unrequited expec- 
tation, and there was nothing now to distract him with delusive hope 
from meditation of the wisest form of revenge.’ 


The ‘form of revenge’ Goldsmith took was light-hearted 
indifference to the ‘ whips and scorns of time.’ He threw himself 
fairly into literature, resolved to stand by that if it would stand 
by him. He did not do this very manfully, perhaps, but he did 
it thoroughly ; and accordingly the next and greatest epoch of 
his life is called by his biographer, ‘ Authorship by Choice. 
Much drudgery he had to undergo, no small amount of impro- 
vidence hampered his efforts, but yet, cheerfully strugglin 
through all, Pe wrote, and worked out for himself an a 
name as the author of that simple, exquisite tale, ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ It was a labour of love: 
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* Rather as a refuge,’ says Mr. Forster, ‘from the writing of books 
was this book undertaken. Simple to very baldness are the materials 
employed. But he threw into the midst of them his own nature; his 
actual experience; the suffering, discipline, and sweet emotion of his 
chequered life, and so made them a lesson and a delizht to all men. 

‘Good predominant over evil, is briefly the purpose and moral of 
the little story. It is designed to show us that patience in suffering, 
that persevering reliance on the providence of God, that quiet 
labour, cheerful endeavour, and an indulgent forgiveness of the faults 
and infirmities of others, are the easy and certain means of pleasure 
in this world, and of turning pain to noble uses. It is designed to 
show us that the heroism and self-denial needed for the duties of life, 
are not of the superhuman sort; that they may co-exist with many 
follies, with some simple weaknesses, with many harmless vanities; 
and that in the improvement of mankind, near and remote, in its pro- 
gress through worldly content to final happiness, the humblest of 
men have their place assigned them, and their part allotted them to 

la 

eae | There had been, in light amusing fiction, no such scene as that 
where Doctor Primrose, surrounded by the mocking felons of the 

1 into which his villanous creditor has thrown him, finds in even 
those wretched outcasts a common nature to appeal to, minds to in- 
struct, sympathies to bring back to virtue, souls to restore and save. 
‘In less than a fortnight I had formed them into something social and 
humane.’ Into how many hearts may this have planted a desire 
which had, as yet, become no man’s care? Not yet had Howard 
turned his thoughts to the prison. Romilly was but a boy of nine 
years old, and Elizabeth Fry had not been born. In Goldsmith’s day, 
as for centuries before it, the gaol existed as the gallows’ portal. It 
was crime’s high school, where law presided over the science of law- 
breaking, and did its best to spread guilt abroad. This prison, says 
Doctor Primrose, makes men guilty where it does not find them so: 
*it encloses wretches for the commission of one crime, and returns 
them, if returned alive, fitted for the perpetration of thousands.’ With 
what consequences? ‘ New vices call for fresh restraints. Penal laws, 
which are in the hands of the rich, are laid upon the poor, and all 
our paltriest possessions are hung round with gibbets.’ It scares men 
now to be told of what no man then took heed. Deliberate murders 
were committed by the state. It was but four years after this that 
the government, which had reduced a young wife to beggary by 
pressing her husband to sea, sentenced her to death for entering a 
draper’s shop, taking some coarse linen off the counter, and laying it 
down again as the shopman gazed at her; listened unmoved to a de- 
fence which might have penetrated stone, that inasmuch, since her 
husband was stolen from her, she had had no bed to lie upon, nothing 
to clothe her children, nothing to give them to eat; perhaps she might 
have done something wrong, for she hardly knew what she did; and 
finally sent her to Tyburn, with her infant sucking at her breast. Not 
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without reason did Horace Walpole call the country ‘one great 
shambles.’ Hardly a Monday passed that was not Black Monday at 
Newgate. An execution came round as regularly as any other weekly 
show; and when it was that ‘ shocking sight of fifteen men executed,’ 
whereof Boswell makes more than one mention, the interest was, of 
course, the greater. Men not otherwise hardened, found herea de- 
basing delight. George Selwyn passed as much time at Tyburn as at 
White’s; and Mr. Boswell had a special suit of execution black, to 
make a decent appearance near the scaffold. Not uncalled for, there- 
fore, though solitary, and as yet unheeded, was the warning of the 
good Doctor Primrose. Nay, not uncalled for is it now, though 
eighty years have passed. Do not, he said, draw the cords of society 
so hard, that a convulsion must come to burst them; do not cut away 
wretches as useless before you have tried their utility. Make law the 
protector, not the tyrant of the people. You will then find that crea- 
tures, whose souls are held as dross, want only the hand of a refiner, 
and that ‘ very little blood will serve to cement our security.’ 


The narrative of Goldsmith’s theatrical experience reads like 
a chapter of contemporary history; the hopes of the dramatist, 
the exigencies of actors, the want of judgment in managers, are 
here pictured as if they occurred but yesterday. Will it be 
credited that Colman, a wit and a dramatist, was dismal in 
forebodings respecting so genuine and hearty a comedy as ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer’?—that comedy which Mr. Forster so feli- 
citously calls ‘a legacy of laughter.’ One bit of criticism on 
this play we must not omit: 


‘There is altogether, let me add, an exuberant heartiness and 
breadth of genial humour in the comedy, which seems of right to 
overflow into ‘Tony Lumpkin.’ He may be farcical, as such lumpish, 
roaring, uncouth animal spirits have a right to be; but who would 
abate a bit of ‘Cousin Tony,’ stupid and cunning as he is, impudent 
yet sheepish, with his loutish love of low company, and his young 
squire sense of his ‘fortin.” There is never any misgiving about 
Goldsmith’s fun and enjoyment. It is not obtained at the expense of 
any better thing. He does not snatch a joke out of a misery, or an 
ugliness, or a mortification, or anything that, apart from the joke, 
would be likely to give pain; which, with all his airy wit and refine- 
ment, was too much the trick of Sheridan. Whether it be enjoyment 
or mischief going on in one of Goldsmith’s comedies, the predominant 
impression is hearty, jovial, and sincere; and nobody feels the worse 
when ‘Tony,’ ‘after fearful joltings down Feather-bed-lane, over 
Up-and-down Hill, and across Heavy-tree Heath, lodges his mother 
in the horse-pond. The laugh clears the atmosphere all round it.’ 


That poverty was not the curse of Goldsmith’s life becomes 
very apparent, as we trace it through these pages. Poor he was, 
but even in prosperity he was poor. When fame had given a 
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value fo his simplest writings, when booksellers were glad to 
advance large sums on works to be written—(five hundred guineas 
were paid and spent before a line of the ‘Animated Nature’ was 
printed,) when literature might really have given him inde- 
pendence, he was just as much in debt and distress as when, 
a Grub-street hack, he was glad of the loan of a few shilli 
Incurable improvidence would always have kept him poor. Hi 
debts always outran his credit, and at his death he owed two 
thousand pounds. His love of ostentation, his reckless dis- 
regard of the future, his open-handed generosity, would have 
squandered thousands, and no income could have sufficed. 

And now, harassed in mind, wasted in body, poor Goldsmith 
lies on his death bed: 


* Hawes (the substance of whose brief narrative I resume, with such 
illustrations as other sources have supplied) did not see his patient 
when he called on Saturday morning. ‘ His master lay dozing, he lay 
very quiet,’ was the announcement of Eyles. He called again at night; 
when, ‘ with great appearance of concern,’ the man told him that every- 
thing was worse. Hawes went in, and found Goldsmith extremely 
exhausted and reduced, his pulse very quick and small; and on inquiring 
how he did, ‘he sighed deeply, and in a very low voice said he 
wished he had taken my friendly advice last night.’ To other ques- 
tions he made no answer. He was so weak and low that he had 
neither strength nor spirit to speak. ‘There was now, clearly, danger 
of the worst, and Fordyce next day proposed to call another physician, 
naming Dr. Turton, into consultation. Goldsmith’s consent was 
obtained to this step at eight o’clock on Monday morning, and Hawes 
retired altogether from attendance. The patient had again passed a 
very bad night, ‘and lay absolutely sunk with weakness.’ Fordyce 
and Turton met that day, and continued their consultations twice 
daily, till all was over. 

‘A week passed—the symptoms so fluctuating in the course of it, 
and the evidence of active disease so manifestly declining, that even 
sanguine expectations of recovery would appear to have been at one 
time entertained. But Goldsmith could not sleep. His reason seemed 
clear; what he said was always perfectly sensible; ‘he was at times 
even cheerful;’ but sleep had deserted him, his appetite was gone, and 
it became obvious, in the state of weakness to which he had been 
reduced, that want of sleep might in itself be fatal. It then occurred 
to Doctor Turton to put a very pregnant question to his patient. 
‘ Your pulse,’ he said, ‘is in greater disorder than it should be, from 
the degree of fever which you have. Js your mind at ease? ‘No, 
it is not!’ was Goldsmith’s melancholy answer. They are the last 
words we are to hear him utter in this world. His end arrived sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. He lay in the sound and calm sleep which 
so anxiously had been looked for, at midnight, on Sunday, the 3rd 
of April; his respiration was easy and natural; his skin warm and 
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moist; and the favourable turn was thought to have come. But, at 
four o'clock in the morning, the apothecary, Maxwell, was called up 
in haste, and found him in strong convulsions. These continued 
without intermission; he sank rapidly; and, at a quarter before five 
o’clock on the morning of Monday, the 4th of April, 1774, having then 
lived five months beyond his forty-fifth year, Oliver Goldsmith died. 

‘ When Burke was told, he burst into tears. Reynolds was in his 
painting room when the messenger went to him; but at once he laid 
his pencil aside, which in times of great family distress he had not 
been known to do, left his painting room, and did not re-enter it 
that day. Northcote describes the blow as the ‘severest Sir Joshua 
ever received.’ Nor was the day less gloomy for Johnson. ‘Poor 
Goldsmith is gone,’ was his anticipation of the evil tidings. ‘Of poor 
dear Doctor Goldsmith,’ he wrote, three months later, to Boswell, 
‘there is little more to be told. He died of a fever, Iam afraid more 
violent by uneasiness of mind. His debts began to be heavy, and all 
his resources were exhausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion that he owed 
not less than two thousand pounds. Was ever poet so trusted before? 
He spoke of the loss for years, as with the tenderness of a recent 
grief; and in his little room, hung round with portraits of his favourite 
friends, Goldsmith had the place of honour. ‘So, your poor wild 
Doctor Goldsmith,’ wrote Mrs. Carter to Mrs. Vesey, ‘is dead. He 
died of a fever, poor man. I am sincerely glad to hear he has no 
family, so his loss will not be felt in domestic life.’ The respectable 
and learned old lady could not possibly know in what other undo- 
mestic ways it might be felt. The staircase of Brick Court is said 
to have been filled with mourners, the reverse of domestic: women 
without a home, without domesticity of any kind, with no friend but 
him they had come to weep for, outcasts of that great, solitary, 
wicked city, to whom he had never forgotten to be kind and charitable. 
And he had domestic mourners too. His coffin was re-opened at the 
request of Miss Horneck and her sister, (such was the regard he was 
known to have for them,) that a lock might be cut from his hair. It 
was in Mrs. Gwyn’s possession when she died, after nearly seventy years.’ 


On closing this book, no man will easily banish from his mind 
the crowding reflections it suggests. Such a picture of such a 
life is to be contemplated long and steadily ‘in the still air of 
delightful studies,’ to be recurred to, and re-read with minute 
care and ever new instruction. Considering the vitality of the 
subject—considering Goldsmith’s imperishable fame—we may 
safely pronounce of this picture of his career, that as a work long 
matured it will not pass away— 


The question respecting an author’s happiness and success, 
which this painful history will raise, Mr. Forster has well an- 
swered, both in his preface and in the book itself. He has clearly 
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kept in view the fact, that inasmuch as an author’s aims, an 
author’s means, and an author’s enjoyments, are not those de- 
ndent on merely worldly success, they should not be tested 
y that standard. The following excellent observations should 
be attentively considered :— 


‘*TIt seems rational to hope,’ says Johnson, in the ‘Life of 
Savage,’ ‘that minds qualified for great attainments should first 
endeavour their own benefit; and that they who are most able to 
teach others the way to happiness, should, with most certainty, follow 
it themselves; but this expectation, however plausible, has been very 
frequently disappointed.’ Perhaps not so frequently as the earnest 
biographer imagined. Much depends on what we look to for our 
benefit, much on what we follow as the way to happiness. It may 
not be for the one, and may have led us far out of the way of the other, 
that we had acted on the world’s estimate of worldly success, and to 
that directed our ‘endeavour.’ So might we ourselves have blocked 
up the path, which it was our hope to have pointed out to others, and 
in the straits of a selfish profit, made wreck of ‘ great attainments.’ 

‘Oliver Goldsmith, whose Life and Adventures should be known 
to all who know his writings, must be held to have succeeded in 
nothing that the world would have had him succeed in. He was in- 
tended for a clergyman, and was rejected, when he applied for orders; 
he practised as a physician, and never made what would have paid 
for a degree. The world did not ask him to write, but he wrote, and 
paid the penalty. His existence was a continued privation. The 
days were few in which he had resources for the night, or dared to 
look forward to the morrow. There was not any miserable want, in 
the long and sordid catalogue, which in its turn and in all its bitter- 
ness he did not feel. The experience of those to whom he makes 
affecting reference in his Animated Nature—‘ people who die really 
of hunger, in common language, of a broken heart ’—was his own. 
And when he succeeded, at the last, success was but a feeble sun- 
shine on a rapidly approaching decay, which was to lead him, by its 
flickering and uncertain light, to an early grave. Self-benefit seems 
out of the question here: the way to happiness distant, indeed, from 
this. But if we look a little closer, we shall see that he passes 
through it all without one enduring stain upon the child-like purity 
of his heart. Much misery vanishes when that is known; when it is 
remembered, too, that in spite of it, a Vicar of Wakefield was written; 
nay, that without it, in all human probability, a Vicar of Wakefield 
could not have been written. Fifty-six years after its author’s death, 
a great German thinker and wise man recounted to a friend how 
much he had been indebted to the celebrated Irishman:—‘ It is not to 
be described,’ wrote Githe to Zelter, in 1830, ‘ the effect that Gold- 
smith’s Vicar had upon me, just at the critical moment of mental 
development. That lofty and benevolent irony, that fair and indul- 
gent view of all infirmities and faults, that meekness under all cala- 
mities, that equanimity under all changes and chances, and the whole 
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train of kindred virtues, whatever names they bear, proved my best 
education; and in the end,’ he added, with sound philosophy, ‘ these 
are the thoughts and feelings which have reclaimed us from all the 
errors of life.’ 

‘ And why were they so enforced in that charming book, but because 
the writer had undergone them all; because they had reclaimed him- 
self, not from the world’s errors only, but also from its suffering and 
care, and because his own life and adventures had been the same 
chequered and beautiful romance of the triumph of good over evil. 

‘Though what is called worldly success, then, was not attained by 
Goldsmith, it may be that the way to happiness was not missed 
wholly. The sincere and sad biographer of Savage might have profited 
by the example. His own ‘benefit’ he had not successfully ‘ en- 
deavoured,’ when the gloom of his early life embittered life to the 
last, and the trouble he had endured was made excuse for a sorrowful 
philosophy, and for manners that were an outrage to the kindness of 
his heart. Goldsmith had borne what Johnson bore. Of the calami- 
ties to which the literary life is subject, ‘ Toil, envy, want, the patron, 
and the gaol,’ none had been spared to him. But they found him 
and left him gentle; and though the discipline that taught him charity 
had little contributed to his social ease, by unfeigned sincerity and 
unaffected simplicity of heart he diffused every social enjoyment. 
When his conduct least agreed with his writings, these characteristics 
failed not him. What he gained was the gain of others; what he lost 
concerned only himself; he suffered, but he never inflicted pain.’ 


Mr. Forster’s argument is strengthened by the very unpro- 
mising appearance of his illustration. Goldsmith certainly was 
not a type of literary prosperity. He suffered all the ills which 

nius complainingly declares to be the ‘ badge of all its tribe ;’ 

ut above and around all these ills Mr. Forster has shown us the 
bright halo which no suffering can dim. He has taken a noto- 
riously unsuccessful case, to point out how, even there, genius 
achieved true success. Goldsmith was unhappy, it is true; but 
he was not unhappy through literature; it was not his genius 
which caused his sufferings. In any sphere of life he would 
have been as unsuccessful, as unhappy, if not incomparably more 
so. The sufferings he endured were the penalties paid by his. 
weaknesses, they were not caused by his strength ! 

From this ‘ Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith,’ we not 
only carry away with us much valuable information, but we also 
carry with us the conviction that literature is a great and sacred 
thing, and that men of letters have a calling in this world which 
nothing but the want of proper dignity in themselves can pre- 
vent the world from acknowledging. This is no small gain. If, 
as we said, the great and perhaps only practical remedy for the 


ills now affecting literature is to spring from respect, such books 
as this now before us are the lierehds of a new era. 
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Arr. IL.—A History of the Hebrew Monarchy, from the Administra- 
tion of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. London: John 
Chapman. 1847. 


Tue workshop whence this book has proceeded has acquired 
some kind of fame for putting forth a mass of materials which, 
diversified as they are in character, have for their common ten- 
dency and effect the undermining of generally-received and 
deeply-cherished religious convictions. Not only have publi- 
cations of this sort been frequent within the last ten years, but 
their appearance has borne traces of being more or less guided 
by a concerted plan and community of action. Had a number 
of persons formed a confederacy against revealed religion, the 
assaults that have been made could scarcely be more continuous 
and —_ Great diversity, indeed. both in tone of thought 
as well as skill in treatment, is seen especially in the periodical 
organ of this new movement, but the constancy with which the 
fire is maintained indicates a leading aim, and a commanding 
officer. A passage favourably quoted from ‘ Sterling’s Remains,’ 
in the May number (1848) of the ‘ Prospective Review,’ seems 
to intimate that a formal attack against the inspiration of the 
Scriptures has for some time been regarded as a desideratum :— 


‘ But make it ever so plain, that in upsetting this dead idol, one was 
striving for Christianity, and not for critical and historical science 
merely, yet I am persuaded that any clergyman caught in the fact 
must abandon all notion of acting for the future in any ecclesiastical 
function. It has struck me that if my life should be prolonged, as I 
must probably at all events relinquish all public ministration, I might 
perhaps be peculiarly well suited for trying to do some good of the 
kind to theology. The materials are all prepared and abundant in the 
books of the Germans.’ 


To some extent, however, the combination may have been 
tacit, if not fortuitous. We do not suppose that more than a 
latent community of purpose exists in the minds of Hennel, 
Strauss, De Wette, Von Bohlen, Parker, Emerson, and others. 

However this may be, it is beyond a question, that a current 
bearing adversely to everything historical and positive in religion 
has been set in motion. The current is constantly fed; it grows 
in strength and rapidity; it becomes more and more threatening; 
it must not be disregarded. Let us not be misunderstood; we 
invoke no appeal to resources of a lower kind: the employment 
of force would be highly criminal, scarcely less so the employ- 
ment of prejudice. e are ardent, and we trust consistent 
friends of mental liberty, claiming entire and unimpaired freedom 
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of speech for others, as well as for ourselves; and therefore we 
reject and disclaim any aid which might accrue from a recourse 
to sympathies that are strong rather than enlightened. Would 
even the use of hard words advantage our cause, we would not 
knowingly employ the unholy weapon. While, however, we 
would give even atheism fair play, we claim, and shall take the 
same privilege on behalf of the gospel. If unbelief is bold and 
active, faith, in union with charity, may be allowed to speak 
aloud. And were faith now to hold her peace, the stones in the 
street would cry out against her failure in duty. We therefore 
employ our privilege of free speech, in order to declare the fact 
that Spbaliek has assumed unwonted activity,—to publish our 
full conviction, that the tendency which it manifests is clearly 
towards pantheism; that the career which has, within the last 
half century, been run in Germany—from the denial of miracles 
to the denial of a God—has passed its first stadium in this 
country; to give it as our opinion, that it behoves those quiet, 
peace-loving members of our churches, whose very goodness in- 
disposes them to suspect evil, to awake from their cherished 
security, and look the danger in the face; and especially to call 
on our professors and students of theology, and the ministers and 
friends of the gospel in general, to give due attention to this new 
and spreading movement, so that they may know its symptoms, 
understand its pathology, and as good physicians be able to apply 
the needful remedy. 

In making these remarks, we shall, we are well aware, be 
stigmatised as alarmists. The promoters of theological and 
metaphysical novelties will cry out, as they are wont to do, that 
our fears are groundless—that truth must have free course—that 
es must not be impeded—and that the friends of religion 
ought to be glad to see old notions giving place to new and 
living pate. re But this intellectual sentimentality we hold 
ey cheap. It has, we believe, a tendency, if not a purpose; 
and that tendency is, to conceal the direction in which certain 
men are going. "tt is a fire of small arms to cover the advance 
of the troop sent to capture the citadel. Bare unbelief has little 
chance, at least in England, of gaining prevalence. The more 
naked she is in reality, the more necessary it is that she should 
‘take the veil’ of some meritorious quality. She is not present- 
able unless decently clad. She may intend to demolish, but she 
must appear to build. She may be uprooting all the convictions, 
and quenching all the impulses that have brought the world to 
its present advanced position, but she will have little success 
unless she boldly affirms that progress is at once her aim and her 
reward. When, then, we are told to be quiet and all will go 
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well, we promptly answer that we will not hold our peace,—that 
we will ‘ cry prec and spare not,’—that we would rather prove 
mistaken in our fears than unfaithful to our trust,—that religion 
is too serious, too momentous a concern, to permit an unworthy 
self-regard, or the silence of complacency. In our opinion, the 
_ believers in an historical Christianity have been mute long 
enough; it now becomes them to speak to each other of the 
common danger, and to take due care that justice is done to the 
sacred cause of which they are the conservators, and ought to be 
the champions. Let them not deceive themselves with the 
illusion that the gospel can exist together with the aérial, cloud- 
spun transcendentalism of our neologists. An option has to be 
made: Christ can as little coalesce with Belial as with Spinosa, 
Kant, and Hegel. 

‘But the evil will pass away.’ Yes, if the friends of truth are 
faithful. We do not believe that any system of unbelief can be 
permanent in God’s world and in man’s heart. But the denials 
of the first French revolution have not yet terminated their de- 
structive work. Disbelief, though cold and hard, is not without 
its recommendations to the human mind. There is something 
fascinating, though not very lofty, in appearing ‘to be wise above 
what is written,’ and in being superior to vulgar prejudices. If 
unbelief supplies but a scanty viaticum for the high purposes of 
our moral life, it has resources for gaining victories, and gratify- 
ing vanity, in social intercourses. And bad as is the bargain 
which is made by him who exchanges a lively faith for the grati- 
fication of saying smart, or writing brilliant things, yet there are 
persons even of education who are content to waste half their 
days in such ruinous transactions. The guerdon may seem small 
and even pitiful in the eyes of the mature Christian, but food is 
savory or otherwise according to the state of the appetite. If 
to be ‘the observed of all observers’ is an allowable pleasure, the 
circle in which a performer plays his part may, in some cases, be 
narrow and mean, as well as wide and dignified. The smalh 
vanity of small men is as impulsive as the hero’s love of renown. 
The barber’s shop, as well as the professor’s chair, may be the 
ne for reviving in effect the old cry of, ‘The Christians to the 

ons !’ 

Though, therefore, confident that in the long run the gospel 
will — not only in spite, but in virtue of the assaults to 
which it is subjected, we cannot hide from our view the evils 
which unbelief occasions. It is no small calamity for a living 
man to be robbed of a living faith. It is a terrible thing for the 
young to grow up in confirmed scepticism. It is awful to have 
to bear the woes of decrepitude, and to endure the issues of 
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death, with no higher resources than those which earth and sins 
supply. An age of unbelief is an age of terror. An unbelieving 
nation has all its joints and bands relaxed, and is on the eve of 
dissolution. Without positive, well-formed, definite, and cherished 
religious convictions, the great problems of civilization cannot be 
successfully worked out, and the lofty hopes of the friends of 
their kind must be miserably disappointed. ‘ 

Were, then, the present danger inconsiderable, it would still 
require watchfulness and precautions. But the evil is not small. 
Unbelief has been set before the eyes of the English public in 
winning forms. Philosophy holds high her head in teach- 
ing its lessons. Poetry, borrowing the charms of distance, has 
come across the Atlantic, in order to throw its dazzling dra 
of words around our wondering minds. And theology, with all 
her native gravity, has uncovered her Minerva-face, in order to 
set forth the profundities of the new pantheism. Nor are they 
inferior abilities that some men in our own land employ in ex- 
pounding and enforcing their neogolical fancies. We cannot, 
and we do not wish to deny, that our speculatists have among 
them men of high mental and moral refinement, accurate learn- 
ing, industry rarely surpassed, combined with a pure and lofty, if 
also a too imaginative, spirit of devotion, and a warm, intelligent, 
practical, and most comprehensive philanthropy. These high 
qualities give them great power in their appeal to the public, and 
make a disregard of their efforts most unwise. Some of them, 
moreover, are well skilled in the tact of authorship. Facility in 
composition, supported by knowledge and inspired by a brilliant 
imagination, puts forth essays that command general attention, 
and delight and captivate the young. Even certain defects con- 
tribute to make the school more dangerous. Having adopted 
the extremes of German heterodoxy, without possessing any 
suitable share of profound and exact German scholarship, they 
have no sufficient guarantee against misstatements, are apt to ex- 
aggerate the very things that want to be subdued, and retail, as 
new and valuable discoveries, positions which in the land of their 
birth are either exploded or forgotten. 

‘A History of the Hebrew Monarchy’ has more than an 
average share of the characteristic faults of this school. Bearing 
unmistakeable traces of solid and extensive learning, as well as 
of high intellectual culture, and in many respects of moral 
refinement, and written in a style which, with a few excep- 
tions, is pure, easy, and flowing, it abounds in ingenious and 
perverse paradoxes, and presents a greater accumulation of 
arbitrary views and erroneous positions than, we believe, were 
ever compressed within the same space. The history of the 
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Hebrew monarchy is here not set forth, but travestied. With 
the most unyielding determination, and in the combined spirit 
of an iconoclast and a chartist, the writer pursues his disbelievi 
and perverting course,—sweeping away obstacles as so om 
gossamer,—turning all things upside down,—transposing cause 
and effect,—imputing the worst motives, and disallowing the 
best,—bringing forth darkness out of light,—and doing all he 
can to obliterate every trace of God’s superintending providence 
in the career of his people Israel. 

The antipathy of the writer to the Hebrew religion lies at the 
basis of what he has written. Having contracted an intense and 
very active dislike for that religion as developed in the Scri 
tures of the Old Testament, he sat down to the composition of a 
work which should become as destructive to them as, in the 
opinion of some, the Leben Jesu of Strauss has proved to the 
writings of the Evangelists. We do not mean that the author is 
an irreligious man. He professes, and we have neither the right 
nor the wish to question his sincerity, that— 


‘ He desires his book to carry on its front, his most intense convic- 
tion that pure and undefiled religion is the noblest, the most blessed, 
the most valuable of all God’s countless gifts; that a heart to fear and 
love Him, is a possession sweeter than dignities, and | loftier than 
talents; and that although the outward form of truths held sacred by 
good men, is destined to be remodelled by the progress of knowledge, 
yet in their deeper essence there is a spirit which will live more ener- 
getically with the development of all that is most precious and glorious 
in man.’—(Preface, p. vii.) 


We have not, then, to do with an avowed scoffer, and yet we 
must say that in the perusal of his work we have more than once 
been reminded of the cavillings of a Celsus, the insinuations of 
a Gibbon, and the scorn of a Voltaire. What may be the 
complexion of the writer’s religion we know not, and are not 
curious to inquire. That is a matter which lies between him 
and his God. But we do think that had his better religious 
feelings habitually predominated, he would have shrunk from 
publishing some passages found in his present work, which he 
could not but know would wound feelings that deserve to be 
respected. So far, however, was he from being restrained by 
any delicacy of the kind, that he, in some cases, appears to have 
been actuated in what he wrote, by what he deemed the too 
easy faith, or too intense reverence of others. Thus he spares 
no pains to detract from the splendour of Solomon’s temple, 
because ‘ we are told that it was an edifice such as a traveller 
might expect in El Dorado,’ (p. 129.) This antagonistic spirit 
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is even expressly avowed in the last sentence of the following 
quotation :— 


‘ If we judge of Jeremiah’s position by the common laws of prudence 
and morality, we shall find that there were two ways of promoting 
his country’s welfare ; one by trying to persuade the princes and the 
king to yield at once to Babylon; the other, by inciting the people to 
resist manfully when the rulers obstinately chose that course. The 
third method, which Jeremiah followed, of urging individuals to flee 
for their lives, because defeat was certain, was not the part of prudence 
and patriotism, but was the highest imprudence. It was the most 
obvious way of distracting the nation, paralyzing its rulers, and ensur- 
ing the public ruin.’ ‘ Jt is requisite to insist on this, because writers 
who do not venture to say that Jeremiah was freed from the observance 
of common obligations, are fond of extolling him as a model of patriotism 
and practical religion.’ —(P. 361.) 


Were what the author has himself termed ‘ a History,’ a party 
eet or a controversial essay, we could appreciate the reason 
ere assigned, but we say that such a motive is unworthy of the 
dignity and destructive to the calmness that befit the historian, 
whose sole office is to narrate facts as he finds them directly or 
indirectly set forth in his authorities. We must also remark 
on the tenour of the passage cited from the preface, that we 
here recognise a fundamental error of these neologists, with whom 
— is something wholly divested of form, and perpetually 
evolved out of the elements of our nature, in the progressive 
advances of society. A mere earth-born religion is to us no 
religion at all. religion is a product of man’s nature, it is 
clearly not divine in its origin, and can scarcely be divine in its 
tendencies and effects. Clear, however, it is that such a religion 
is a constantly varying quantity, alike in no two ages, in no two 
dudintdande—hens a conclusion of the intellect; there, a fancy 
of the imagination; in a third place, the offspring of the moral 
sentiments; but whatever its source and its general nature, 
as changeless as the contour of the human countenance, the 
variations of clime, the degree of civilisation, and the form of social 
lities. In such a medley all varieties are right and all are wrong. 
eligion is a purely subjective something, with no authority 
but that of an individual’s acquiescence, and no permanence 
save in a vague and variable movement of the soul towards 
God. Such a religion may not prove fatal to the moral welfare 
of men who, like our author, have an intellectual power, and, in 
some sort, a spiritual life, independent of their speculations; but 
it would, we are assured, entail scepticism, indifference, and 
death, on the bulk of mankind. It is, without question, gratify- 
ing to men of action, intellect, and refined trains of thought, to 
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indulge in the lofty reveries which ensue from the sundering of reli- 
ion from itsoutward forms. Buteven to such persons the exercise, 
if pleasing, is also dangerous. Pantheism itself is a belief in God 
refined to an airy ih . When, indeed, men of high culture 
and enlarged understandings employ their powers in divesting 
religion of its grosser forms, and evolving from its essence the 
ever-living spirit of practical truth, they render a valuable service 
to their species. Butin the process, caution is needed, lest their 
reformatory work end in useless refinements, or empty verbal 
abstractions. Do what we will, while in this state we can never 
wholly escape from forms. If we throw off one form it is onl 
to adopt another. Pure intellectual conceptions are impossibi- 
lities. Nor is it seldom seen that the last state of that man is 
worse than the first, who has spent days and nights in the en- 
deavour to penetrate to the essence of things, and in so doing 
has learnt to regard all forms as contemptible, and truth itself 
as too evanescent to be seized and held by the human mind. 
This spirit with no bodily tenement, this treasure but no earthen 
vessel in which it is preserved, this religion without convictions, 
this gospel destitute of facts for its basis, this something which no 
one can define, but which all men feel, this universal abstraction, 
may be a fancy, a heap of summer cloud, a fond notion; but 
certainly it is not ‘ the glorious gospel of the blessed God,’ and 
as certainly is it not, nor ever can it become, ‘the staff of life’ for 
the hungry, famishing thousands of our race, whose sins, cravings, 
and woes, make them demand substantial fare—the bread that 
came down from heaven to be the life of the world. Had our 
author, however, entertained convictions of this nature, or felt a 
warmer and more active sympathy with the religious wants and 
yearnings of his fellow men, he would scarcely, we think, have 
so rudely torn the veil which reverence and love have wrapped 
round what we shall still call the sacred scriptures. To a deeply 
religious mind, the iconoclastic is a strange, if not almost impos- 
sible spirit. Not lightly, nor easily can the revering associa- 
tions of successive ages be torn to tatters. Such a work may be 
imperatively demanded ; and then, let God’s voice be implicitly 
obeyed. Still man’s heart will shrink back, and when at last it is 
nerved and strung to the effort, not without tears, and in a gentle 
mood, will the painful office be discharged. To us the impeach- 
ment of the Bible is like the exposure of a parent’s defects. It 
may be a child’s duty even to bear witness against his mother ; 
but unless nature be dead within him, he will speak with a qui- 
vering lip and a trembling voice. 
With these feelings we have some difficulty in reconciling the 
writer’s professed respect for religion with his ruthless treatment 
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of many parts of that book which is the medium, ‘ the sign and 
the seal’ of the religious convictions, hopes, and charities of the 
bulk of his fellow-countrymen, and no small portion of the whole 
of his species. A sectarian aim, indeed, will account for much 
that wears the appearance of inconsistency, and if the author is 
associated with others for the express purpose of destroying what 
a and Blanco White termed dzbliolatry, or the worship of 
the Bible, in order to undermine, and eventually to destroy reli- 
gious error, the service of Mammon, fanaticism, and priestcraft ; 
then, his tone, if it cannot be approved, may yet be understood. 
Still we may be excused if we venture to hint at the perilous 
nature of the means employed. If you sap the foundations of 
the temple, it can hardly avoid falling, and may bury the good ~ 
and the bad in one indiscriminate ruin. More effectual, as well 
as more safe, in our opinion, would a less sweeping course prove. 
Simple truth is the best exorcist of error. The right will sup- 
os the wrong spirit. Even truth itself becomes falsehood, 
ailing discrimination. And the reform that is not tempered by 
geese and softened by love, issues in new abuses. If you 
ell error with the axe, ps care lest there ensue the death of 
general scepticism, or positive unbelief. Yet is there scarcely a 
form of imputation supplied by the English language, that is not 
found in this so ealled ‘ History of the Hebrew Monarchy,’ em- 
ployed against writings and statements found in the Bible. This 
is a strong averment. If true, it proves one of two things—that 
either the Bible is a very bad book, or that its accuser is, at least, 
a “a wrong-headed man. The averment, however, prove what 
it will, is true. Evidences of it, collected from the volume under 
review, lie before us, but we will not sully our pages, and wound 
the feelings of our readers, by printing so large a mass of offen- 
sive details 
While every character, and almost every event which the 
believers in revealed religion have been accustomed to regard 
with respect or reverence, is harshly, and sometimes igno- 
miniously, stripped of all, or nearly all, title to a good and honest 
man’s esteem, the shield of the writer’s protection is thrown 
before, and sometimes the smile of his patronage bestowed upon, 
persons and transactions which have been commonly thought 
worthy of blame, if not condemnation. In these pages hada 
becomes an injured woman, and the priests of Baal lay claim to our 
sympathy as confessors and martyrs f 179; 205); false prophets are 
set on the same level as those claiming to be the only true ones, 
(339;) Jeremiah is put in the wrong, and Jehoiakim, his persecutor, - 
justified, (350, seg.;) Ahaz is exculpated, (267,) Sennacherib- 
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‘ priesthoods of Jehovah and Baal, alike enjoying state establish- 
* ment, live in decorous mutual toleration, in contrast to the fierce 
‘enthusiasm displayed by the prophets, the Puritans of that age.” 
(214.) Isaiah, besides being grandiloquent, is coarse, (278,) 
predicts things that do not answer to en reality, (287 
comp. 296,) Rehoboam is lashed, and the idolatry of Jeroboam 
extenuated, (155, 157.) 


‘The tribe of Judah everywhere consecrated high places and images 
to Jehovah, without a suspicion that this could deserve censure; nor 
only so, but deadly Canaanitish immoralities are specified with the 
rites of Astarte, as established in the land, under pretence of reli- 
gion. Thus the worldly prosperity of David and Solomon appeared 
to have had no other result than to give to the Hebrew metropolis, 
both outwardly and in reality, a large share of pagan superstition.’— 
(P. 153.) 


It is true there are some passages (23, 69, 225, 279,) which 
intimate a better spirit, and a more correct appreciation of cha- 
racters and facts. But they form only a grain of wheat in a load 
of chaff. We place one or two specimens before our readers. 
Referring to the passage already cited from the 4 ome we sub- 
join the following:—‘ The Hebrew prophet differed essentially 
‘ in this, that his first great aim was to please and honour God in 
‘faith, that from obedience to Him the highest good of man 
* would assuredly follow.’ (32.) Now this confidence must, in 
the author’s opinion, have rested, or not, on a solid foundation. 
If the prophet were really instructed of God, then Jeremiah does 
not deserve the blame which is so copiously bestowed upon him 
in these pages. But if that blame is justifiable, then the confi- 
dence of Jeremiah had no real foundation, and his faith was a 
mere matter of opinion, and in such a case our author has enun- 
ciated his verdict—a verdict which wears the appearance of 
trenching on the rights of mental liberty :— 


‘ While religious teachers confine themselves to religious topics, the 
case is wholly different; but when they invade the political arena, and, 
under whatever inward convictions, so conduct themselves as to play 
into the hands of the public enemy, it is too much to claim for them 
the inviolable character of sacred persons; nor can we any longer sup- 
pose that they act under divine warrant, without lowering the Most 
High into a partizan of human strife.’—(P. 353.) 


Indeed we see not how the writer can ascribe paramount, 
or even high authority, to men whose sole recognised source of 
inspiration was the lyre, meditation, and the poetic enthusiasm 
which ensued. (p.37.) Yet ‘such is the best general idea which 
we can get of the position and agency of those prophets who, 
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‘ from Samuel downwards, imparted to the history of Israel nearly 
‘ all its peculiarity and all its value.’—(P. 37.) 

Another passage in which there is a gleam of right-minded- 
ness, stands as the last sentence of the book :— 

‘ If Greece was born to teach art and philosophy, and Rome to diffuse 
the processes of law and government, surely Judea has been the well- 
spring of religious wisdom, to a world besotted by frivolous or impure 
fancies. To these three nations it has been given to cultivate and 
develop principles characteristic of themselves; to the Greeks beauty 
and science, to the Romans jurisprudence and municipal rule, but to the 
Jews the holiness of God, and his sympathy with his chosen servants.’ 
—(P. 370.) 

That this was ‘ the true calling of the nation,’ we have no 
doubt. Equally are we convinced that the mission did not stand 
on the same platform as that of the Greeks and Romans. Even 
in his admissions, our author cannot ascend above a bare cold 
naturalism. But we take the concession here made, assured by 
the tenor of the whole work, that it is reduced to the smallest 
possible dimensions; while, however, we accept it, we are utterly 
unable to see in what possible way it does or can result from the 
premises. Its tone is in broad contrast with nearly the entire 
volume. ‘ The holiness of God’ to be ‘ cultivated and developed’ 
in a system of almost unmixed failure, fraud, and deception! 
‘ God’s chosen servants,’ who are they? Go over the names of 
those generally accounted such—Moses, Samuel, David, Elijah, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah; they are all blurred and blotted memories, the 
subjects or the objects of mistake, misrepresentation, folly, or 
imposture, the most potent and the most gross. A ‘ calling? 
Whence? From below, if our author is a trustworthy guide. 
Less incorrect would it have been, less contrary, also, to his 
general views, had he declared that the mission of Israel was to 
show to the world how effectually, for some three thousand years, 
a complex system of misconception, credulity, bigotry, and de- 
ception, could be palmed upon mankind as a system of divine 
truth, and as a display of ‘the holiness of God, and his sympathy 
with his chosen servants.’ The possibility, however, of so trans- 
parent and long-lived an imposition, we utterly deny. Its admis- 
sion is a disavowal of an omnipotent, wise, and good Providence. 
Its admission is a justification of universal scepticism. If such a 
thing could be, men have no grounds and reasons of certainty. 
History is something worse than ‘an old almanack,’ it is a register 
of folly and fraud—and our race is divided into two classes, the 
dupers and the duped. Religion, also, which wore the appearance 
of holiness, and gave promise of raising men from earth to heaven, 
has, in one of its most marked manifestations, been the handmaid of 
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chicanery, the minister of sin, darkening men’s eyes, bewildering 
their hearts, stupifying their minds, and so degrading them below 
the level where, but fer her sorceries, they, in their own power, 
could have safely stood. 

The defaming, unsystematic, and desultory mode of treatment . 
pursued in this volume, can end in nothing satisfactory. The learned 
can as little instruct as mislead. The doubting and the disbe- 
lieving it will confirm; the popular mind it may dazzle and 
bewilder. Erroneous in its conception, the volume is delusive 
in its execution. It begins the history of a people in the middle 
point of its career, and arbitrarily assuming the antecedents, 
which should have been carefully developed, it goes forward, 
weaving at will a story which has neither unity, object, nor end ; 
for, without a beginning and without a close, it establishes no 
omy purpose for which the Hebrew nation was formed out of a 

orde of slaves. That the writer had an aim is very clear; so 
far as his work has authority, he will attain his aim; for beyond 
a doubt he has, in his narration, very effectually set everything 
in confusion. A more complete inversion of history can scarcely 
be imagined. All is here topsy-turvy. In some cases, the dis- 
tortion is scarcely ‘less than if the loveliness of a Madonna were 
suddenly transmuted into the deformity of a hag. Such are the 
dislocations, that the later books of the Bible take precedence of 
the earlier, Joel stands before Deuteronomy, and the reader feels 
he should not be surprised, if he found the Apocalypse and 
Genesis change places. Similar is the metamorphosis of facts. 
God’s chosen people, Israel, is ‘ a hater of mankind,’ (286,) and 
Hebrew monotheism is compatible with the co-existence of 
idolatrous rites. Samuel, not Moses, laid the foundation of 
Hebrew nationality. (30.) The transmutations effected in this 
book, and the most astounding paradoxes asserted with all the 
calmness of moral certainty, may cause some readers to ascribe a 
very undue share of industry and learning to the writer. 
he ease with which such a narrative may be constructed 
depends on the state of mind employed. Let not the reader 
imagine a huge difficulty. Historical scepticism is a facile dex- 
terity. Take as a specimen these words,— 

‘Various duplicate accounts occur in this portion of the narrative. 
A new version is given us of the story of Saul’s prophesying, which, it 
is said, gave rise to the proverb, ‘Is Saul also among the prophets ?” 
(Contrast 1 Lam. x. 12, with xix. 34.) Since both of these accounts 
cannot assign the correct origin of the proverb, it is possible that neither 
may.’ —(P. 56.) 

This is quite accordant with the established rationalistic model. 
We could give scores of such modes of confutation from Strauss 
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and his fellow-workers. In this dexterous logic no strict connexion 
between the premises and the conclusion is required ; no research 
is necessary; save yourself trouble; you will do well to take the 
matters as they lie on the surface; if you look for an explanation 
you may spoil the argument. In the present case, for instance, 
nothing is in the way of the supposition that the second is an 
independent repetition of the proverb, nor without such repeti- 
tions could the original saying foes passed into a proverb. It is 
4 pure assumption of the author, that both accounts were in- 
tended to assign ‘ the origin of the proverb.’ He first forces on 
the Scripture terms of his own origination ; then, having created 
a divergence, he pronounces it a contrariety, and from that con- 
trariety infers that the whole affair never took place. Even, 
however, were there here a real contradiction, his logic is of no 
avail. ‘Two incompatible accounts of the number of ships em- 
ployed by England in resisting the Spanish Armada are found 
in our best authorities. One account makes them to have been 
117, the other declares they amounted to 181. ‘ Since both of 
* these accounts cannot assign the correct number, it is possible 
‘that neither may, and, consequently, the whole story of the 
* intended invasion is a myth. ‘That myth grew out of the mor- 
* bid fears of the English queen, and her newly-made Protestant 
* subjects, aided by a desire to glorify Elizabeth, by exhibiting 
* her as the great antagonist of Catholicism, on the part of histo- 
‘ rians who had the advantage of writing long after the event. 
* The alleged scattering of the enemy’s fleet ty a storm, proves 
‘ that the real origin of the story is to be found in “ superstitious 
* jimaginations”!’ (27.) ‘There was abundant time for oral 
“ tradition to generate a mere romance,’ (54,) and it must be con- 
fessed that, from subsequent events in the history of Europe, 
‘ the miracles appear to have been very partially efficient.’ (57.) 
We supply materials for another argument of the same kind. 
The Lagption castes were, according to Herodotus, seven in 
number; according to Plato, six; according to Diodorus Siculus, 
five. From this divergency the reader will easily prove that 
there were no castes at all, and that the three historians might 
less untruly be termed fabulists. 

The metamorphoses in this volume, which are almost as nu 
merous and singular as those sung by Ovid, must, the reader 
will naturally feel, have had a special origin. No ordinary cause 
can have produced these new and astounding readings of an old 
book, universally perused, and revered most by those who have 
studied it best. Phe central source, the great intellectual origin, 
of these misinterpretations is found in an abstract notion which 
the author puts "Forth in his preface, and to which he silently 
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renders homage in almost every page of his book. Here it 
is :— 

‘God is always like himself; and whatever are his moral attributes 
now, and his consequent judgment of human conduct, such were they 
then and at all times. Nor ought we to question that the relations 
between the Divine and the human mind are still substantially the 
same as ever, until we find this obvious presumption utterly to fail in 
accounting for the facts presented to our examination. We explain 
all phenomena by known causes, in preference to inventing unknown 
ones.’—(P. iv.) ; 

These words justify the implication which we have expressed, 
that the ‘Hebrew Monarchy’ is composed on the principles 
which form the essence of the Straussian school. They contain, 
indeed, the essence of rationalism, or rather of that system which 
admits none but what are termed natural causes in the origina- 
tion and government of the universe. This we could establish 
by a score of quotations. Let one suffice. Strauss, in his Intro- 
duction to the ‘Leben Jesu,’ (p. 8, of the English translation,) 
has these positions :— 

* An account is not historical when the narration is irreconcilable 
with the known and universal laws which govern the course of events. 

‘Now, according to these laws, agreeing with all just philosophical 
conceptions and all credible experience, the absolute cause never dis- 
turbs the chain of secondary causes by single arbitrary acts of inter- 
position, but rather manifests itself in the production of the aggregate 
of finite causalities, and of their reciprocal action. When, therefore, we 
meet with an account of certain phenomena or events of which it is 
expressly stated or implied that they were produced immediately by 
God himself, (divine apparitions, voices from heaven, and the like,) 
or by human beings possessed of supernatural powers, (miracles, pro- 
phecies,) such an account is in so far to be considered as not historical.’ 

The reader is now in a condition to judge of the real nature 
of the question at issue. That question, with our rationalists, is 
not whether or not the narratives of the Bible are true. They 
have already answered in the negative. They have no occasion 
to trouble themselves with a minute investigation of the import 
of a passage, or the authority of a book; this is a work of super- 
erogation, discharged, if at all, with the benevolent design of 
breaking our superstitious imaginations in ome not of ascer- 
taining the truth. The truth is ascertained; they know that a 
history involving miracle is destitute of claims to credibility. 
But the Bible is from first to last a book of miracle—understand- 
ing by miracle, the immediate act of God. Consequently the 
Bible is false in its very essence. 


Let the issue be distinctly observed. The foundations of Zion 
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are assailed. The very basis of revealed religion is being under- 
mined. The Bible is placed in the same class with the Vedas, 
the Edda, and the Koran. The religions of Moses and of Jesus 
are reduced to mythologies. The ‘History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy’ and ‘the History of Rome’ belong to the same cate- 
gory. Moses fraternises with Romulus. Jesus and Numa en- 
joyed the same inspiration. Our author appears as the Niebuhr 
of the Old Testament. 

Now, we do not at the present affirm that this equalisation of 
revealed religion with systems of merely human origin is wholly 
erroneous. We merely mark the fact, for we wish the Church of 
Christ to have a distinct conception of the matter put in issue. 
Surely it becomes its members to understand the position in 
which our speculatists would place them; and surely when their 
common heritage is invaded, they will not stand idly by. All 

uestions of greater or less are sunk in the question of questions. 

orms of Christian doctrine, modes of church government, dis- 
tinctions of sect and party—not without importance in themselves 
—lose their importance when the stronghold of our faith, the 
palladium of our safety, ‘the root and the stem of Jesse,’ are thus 
put in peril. The axe is laid at the root of the tree, and there is 
no safety except in striking it out of the feller’s hand. On the 
other side, we wonder that these philosophers mag faa eco 
pains of comparin ag and scrutinising texts. e labour 
1s far too them. It is also On great priori 

inciples, they have decided against the Bible. ‘ We assume,’ 
Pref iv.) is the shortest and most effectual way to its confutation. 
After so dignified and lofty a proceeding, they perform an un- 
worthy part when they descend to criticise histories made out of 
prophecies—prophecies which could not have happened, and 
miracles that had no effect. The adris ipa, the master has said, 
decides all, and might save a world of trouble. These violent 
disputes may be left to ‘ingenious theologians,’ (comp. Pref. vi.) 
It is hardly worth the while for professors, linguists, and historians 
to undertake the extraction of the very small modicum of truth 
which lies hid in narratives written by no one knows whom, but 
obviously by men given to fable, credulous, superstitious, narrow- 
minded, and persecuting. 

The historian of the ‘ Hebrew Monarchy,’ however, may have 
undertaken his task in order to disabuse the mind of the Christian 
‘world. Small, we think, will be his reward. He has too little 
in common with us to exert an influence on our convictions. 
His fundamental principle is not ours, but its opposite. So far 
as we are concerned, therefore, he might have spared himself the 
trouble. The simple of tin 
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bulk of his book nugatory. He is at issue with us on no less a 
point than the intervention of Omnipotence. Till that issue is 
settled, the discussion of details is idle. That intervention he 
denies, and of course plays havoc with a volume in every page 
of which the interposition is alleged or assumed. Here is the 
cause which vitiates nearly all he has written. 

Why, with such an assumption at the bottom, he should have 
attempted ‘a History of the Hebrew Monarchy,’ is to us a 
mystery. He could not hope to succeed. Disowning the hand 
0 God, how could he narrate a story in every line of which the 
hand of God is manifest? We say that by his principles he was 
incapacitated for the office. The Bible, from first to last, is a 
religious history: indeed, it is not so much a history as an ac- 
count of God’s special dealings with his chosen people. It affects 
no completeness of treatment, no precision of detail, no lofty 
philosophy, no critical acumen, no universal philanthropy, but 
simply and unpretendingly tells you how, with one small branch of 
the human race, and especially with distinguished individuals of 
that branch, God dealt in the one of many centuries,—inform- 
ing their minds, elevating their souls, chastising them in wrong- 
doing, rendering them prosperous and happy when obedient, in 
order that he might ak himself known, and his will revered, 
first among the chosen few, and then in the world at large. The 
religious aim of the Bible is its great, if not its sole aim. Every- 
thing else is subordinate and subsidiary. Yet this aim our author 
has everywhere disallowed. Every religious interpretation of 
events is set down to credulity and superstition. If a scriptural 
writer intimates that the wicked are punished for their wicked- 
ness, he is himself a priest, or subject to the malign influences of 

riestcraft. Ifthe prosperity which shone over the latter part of 
avid’s reign is referred to the favour of God, who thus honoured 
those that honoured him, the assigned cause had its sole origin 
in the glorifying spirit of some Levite, eager to repay to the 
national idol benefits received, and to keep the people in good 
humour by judicious adulation to a monarch of whom they were 
roud. Haud tali auxilio—not by a pen of this kind can the 
lee of God’s people be written. Of all futile attempts, such 
an one is the most nugatory. You might as well try to expound 
the system of the universe after denying the ‘Principia,’ and 
roclaiming La Place a driveller. Rationalism can never pro- 
+ a a theology or a sacred history. It wants the vital principle 
necessary for both. It has not the requisite central light. It 
may have a universe of thoughts and scattered information, but 
‘ it is without asun. Denying all resources superior to those of 
earth, it is emasculate and impotent when it has to do with ‘ the 
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genesis’ of revealed religion. Its only consistent course is to 
establish, if it can, its first principles. Then its work is done ; 
the Bible straightway becomes a book of fables, and the gates of 
hell have prevailed against the church of Christ. 

This task our author has, however, not even attempted. He 
throws out his assumption in the preface, and forthwith leaves it, 
as if ashamed of his offspring. Yet is that assumption allowed 
to operate in almost every page of his book: you may track its 
destructive footsteps in the desecration of the divine, the dis-  - 
colouring of facts, the dislocation of events, the disfiguring of 
characters, and in general, in the transmutation of a religion into 
a mythology. Let the reader observe that the talisman which 
effects these melancholy changes is an assumption, a mere unsus- 
tained assumption ; on behalf of which not one word is advanced 
in the way of either proof or illustration. As such, it is logicall 
worthless. It is a base coin, which will pass current only wit 
those who have previously agreed to receive it. 

Under these circumstances we might spare ourselves the 
trouble of confuting it. But if left in these pages without 
support, it has its roots in a system of thought that for some 
time has been gaining prevalence in this country, and on that 
account we shall subjoin a few strictures. 

That ‘ God is always like himself, is the same as saying that 
he is unchangeable. This position we readily admit. Hence it 
is inferred that his judgment of human couine is now what it 
ever was. As an abstract proposition, we see no objection to 
this, only that it savours too much of the presumption that affects 
to dive into the mind of God, and read it out aloud to the world. 
What God is in himself, no mortal does or can know. We have 
to do solely with his manifestations of himself. If, therefore, it 
is meant that God, as disclosed to man, is always the same, that 
is asserted which cannot be proved; nay, that which all history 
contradicts. But if the manifestations of God vary, his judg- 
ments, which are a part of those manifestations, must also vary. 
It is, therefore, not true that his judgment of human conduct has 
always been the same. Proceeding from the same great prin- 
ciples, his judgments doubtless change so as to meet the ever- 
changing contingencies of human life, and promote the wise and 

benign purposes of the divine government. Those principles 
and those purposes may be advanced by what appears to human 
eyes a retrograde course, as in some aspects the planets seem to 
stand still, and even to turn back. Equally may they require 
what we call evil, as well as what wears to us the appearance of 
good. Darkness, no less than light, are ministers in God’s uni- — 
verse. It is also an undeniable fact, that pain as well as hap- 
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piness, is employed for the furtherance of God’s desi True 
it is, that oe = hence justified in doing evil dia gael may 
come. Man cannot guarantee the good; and he cannot 

ntee the good because he cannot see the end from the 
Giaiaion. In cases, however, in which that guarantee is given, 
or there exists some other sufficient authority, he is not only 
at liberty, but is bound, if necessary, to inflict punitive evil that 
good may follow. Such is the conduct of the wise governor, 
when he deals with treason or dishonesty; such also is the 
conduct of the good father, who inflicts pain with a view to the 
child’s amendment. Indeed, punishment is an essential attri- 
bute in all governments; and punishment, as it is nothing else 
than the a of evil with a view to good, must have its in- 
struments, which, when God sees fit, may be men, as well as 
earthquakes and tornadoes. 

Presuming that the complexion of our illustrations will be 
obvious to those who read the volume before us, while also they 
have a general application, we in the same manner pursue. the 
analysis of our be: aoe unsupported and unwarranted assumption. 
He adds, that the relations Siseeen the Divine and the human 
mind are still substantially the same as ever. Our assent to such 
a a mers cannot be at once conceded. We must first know 
what it is of which we are required to make an averment. The 
relations between the Divine and the human mind ?—Well, what 
are they? When we are told that, we may consider whether they 
are permanent or varying. Till then, it would seem rash to make 
any positive assertion respecting them. Hence, we would suggest 
to the author whether there is not something presumptuous in 
his declaration, ‘ Nor ought we to question,’ ke., which is his 
manner of declaring that those relations remain for ever un- 
changed. We confess we shrink from these universal affirmations. 
The subject is of too solemn a nature for dogmatism, even though 
- under the philosopher’s cloak. At least, the position is not a 
self-evident truth, and religious wisdom would suggest that it is 
easy to err by affirming too much. This we probably may de- 
clare—namely, that those relations are not bonds in which the 
mind of either God or man lies bound, restricted in its action, 
and confined to a particular course. Liberty is of the very 
essence, at least, of the mind of God; and, if so, the modes of 
action of that mind will in any case depend on the materials on 
which it has to operate, and the precise ends which it means to 
bring about. Such a power of adaptation seems, in its very 
nature, to involve variety, and hence it would be less incorrect to 
say, ‘ We are not to assume that the relations of the Divine to 
the human mind are invariably the same.’ Here, again, we must 
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take the distinction between what God is in himself, and what he 
is to his creatures—between the essence and the manifestation of 
God. By confounding these two, this historian has been led 
into many grievous errors. In truth, it is only with the latter 
that we have todo. Now, as a matter of fact, God’s manifesta- 
tion of himself has been, and is of all things the most diversified. 
* God, who, at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in time 
‘ past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in: these last days 
* spoken unto us by his Son,’ (Heb. i. 1, 2,) who, as such, is re- 
presented as the great revealer, the word of God, in whose light 
we see light reflected on all past history, on the times that are, 
and on those to come; being, as he is, the sun that, shining 
through all ages, unites the past, present, and future by the light 
of heaven’s own love, displayed to man in forms the most diver- 
sified, but to one great resu pee cig. the promotion of God’s 
glory in the salvation of the world. Now, in so grand a scheme 
of Divine wisdom and benignity, in which all are but parts in one 
stupendous whole, you cannot ‘judge righteous judgment,’ if 
ou contemplate mere insulated facts and single incidents; nor 
indeed can any, save the eye of God, take in a sufficient number 
of particulars to warrant a universal conclusion. In issues so 
multiform and momentous, God’s ways are past finding out ; and 
ibly there may be more true ghileanghny in one sentence of 
Holy rit, or one thought of pious deference and conscious self- 
abasement, than even in the whole Critique of Pure Reason. 
However this may be, clear is it that God’s relations to man must, 
at least, be so far diverse as to be suited in each particular case to 
man’s condition. The lesson taught in Eden is different from 
that which fell from the Cross; and even where the lesson is the 
same, the manner of conveying it has needed variation. Who 
would instruct a child in the terms and the mode employed in the 
legislature? If God is a father, he is paternal in his measures 
of adaptation to his children’s capacities. Consequently he has 
milk to dispense, as well as strong meat, and both does he impart 
as those he nurtures are able to receive and bear the nutriment. 
Some minds are capable of—nay, more—demand pure spiritual 
food; others may have no appetite for truth, no eyes tosee God’s 
light. If to the former Gad diaclege his own word, is he not 
equally wise and good, if, in regard to the latter, he first makes 
bare his arm, speaks with his voice of power, and then when he 
has gained attention and awakened an interest, proceeds to give 
his gracious lessons? Miracles in consequence would seem to 
be involved as a necessary part of God’s instruction to man. At 
any rate, they are clearly not to be summarily set aside in virtue 
of the prorogation of our author's sovereign assumption, that be- 
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tween the mind of God and that of man, ‘all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of creation,’ y Peter, iii. 4.) The 
author has put a qualification to his general position, ‘ until we 
find this obvious presumption utterly to fail in accounting for 
the facts euviteniecs to our examination.’ The absolute validity 
of this restriction we need not investigate, while we have before 
our eyes such a specimen as this book offers of the application of 
the principle itself; for we are not afraid of being borne out, by 
every unprejudiced person, in the statement that the writer of 
the work has not explained but perverted, misinterpreted, and 
ose into confusion, the phenomena with which he undertook to 
eal, 

It may be well to give, in a specific instance, an example of 
the use which our historian makes of his assumption in the course 
of his history. A pestilence, it is well known, was inflicted on 
Israel, avowedly in punishment of David’s guilt, contracted in 
numbering his subjects. Having irreverently discoursed on what 
other men would call ‘the ways of God to man,’ thus— 


‘It is now well understood that as in the frequent tossing-up of a 

crown-piece there will occur periodically what are called runs of luck 
on the side of the heads, so the seasons, which commonly vary within 
narrow limits, at distant times, exhibit more prolonged series of very 
good or very bad weather. When poverty, improvidence, or the 
ravages of civil war aggravate the calamity of several bad seasons, 
real famine arises, which an ignorant age imputes to a Divine judg- 
ment.’—pp. 105-6. 
—the writer proceeds to apply his doctrine to the pestilence in 
question :—* A ch pena inevitable in that age ascribed it to 
* some sin nationally incurred; and, instead of imputing it as a 
¢ judgment on we for their massacres of the adjoining nations, 
* a fantastical trespass was imagined,’ (108.) ‘ ‘The whole idea 
* that the pestilence was a judgment on David, was perhaps of a 
* later origin,’ (109.) We subjoin words employed on another 
occasion: ‘ Sennacherib himself returned safe to Nineveh, and 
* since he, of all others, on every moral estimate, should have 
‘fallen by the destroying angel, our confidence is somewhat 
* shaken as to the universality of the destruction,’ (302.) 

Thus contemptuously does this author treat the religious in- 
terpretation put on events by the Scriptures themselves. In our 
humble judgment, the superstition which imagined a fanatical 
judgment of old was as likely to be right as the scepticism in 
our own days, which sees in history‘no cause higher than man. Is 
our author prepared to deny all religious construction of events? 
If so, then how has he an religion at all? That which is from 
above he disowns; and if man’s religious view of the universe, 
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and what takes place in it, is to be disallowed, religion is a mere 
name. If, to escape from this alternative, he declares that his 
religion is of his own formation, then we add that it is a matter 
of lively regret that it has not taught him tolerance of speech 
towards the view taken by others, Though we have often de- 
plored the loose way in which ‘a divine judgment’ has, by 
ordinary men, been affixed on a calamity, yet we think such a 
step not more blameworthy than the illustration supplied ‘ by 
‘ the tossing up of a crown-piece,’ and ‘runs of luck on the 
‘ side of the heads.’ The supposition that the idea of thé pes- 
tilence being a judgment was of a later origin, may pass with 
the remark, that theologians are not the only persons to call in 
the aid of conjecture, in order to eke out a theory. The pre- 
servation of Sennacherib, and the destruction, under David, of 
thousands by the pestilence, may be accounted scriptural diffi- 
culties, when similar occurrences every century, in battle, fire, 
and flood, have been explained by our transcendental philo- 
sophers. 

The general tone prevalent in these pages, in regard to God’s 
dealings with man, would give the idea that all the dark passages 
in Providence were strictly confined to the Bible. Firmly be- 
lieving, as we do, in the essential wisdom and benignity of God, 
we yet find in the pages of history much that distresses our 
heart and confounds and baffles our judgment. Sure we are 
that the Divine purposes are not wrought out, nor the great 
drama unfolded, without what, speaking from our own feelings, 
we must be allowed to call a fearful amount of human woe. Is 
this dark cloud to = for nothing when the scriptural narra- 
tives are studied? Is the fact to be ignored? Are we to ex- 

ct the thread of Jewish history to be all spun couleur de rose ? 
Ts the discipline of the Hebrew nation to be accomplished in the 
lustre of an Oriental summer? Its chequered character, to our 
mind, attests its mp and we have yet to be taught a 
better philosophy than that which we find in its Scriptures— 
namely, that acts alike in the storm and the sunshine— 
holds the human heart in his hand, and makes even the wrath 
of man to praise him. 

Having, however, disallowed the recognition made in the 
Bible of the Divine agency, and banished God from his own 
word, the writer sets about weaving the web of his history. 
Miracle is not to be admitted. Israel was in no peculiar sense 
God’s chosen people. All superstitious imaginations must be 
discarded as things ‘ inevitable in that age.’ Equally Moses is 
to be passed in silence, or with a transient allusion. Any way, 
_ he was far inferior to Samuel, who was himself not very great. 
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The problem, then, is to construct the theory and write the 
narrative of the Hebrew monarchy without God, and with only 
the dim legendary shade of the great legislator. Our theorist 
begins with placing the people of Israel on the east side of the 
Jordan, where probably they ‘had resided or roved for some 
generations ;’ when their numbers increased, some graduall 
crossed the river in parties with far inferior force to that whieh 
had overrun the eastern shore, (p.4.) At length, a large portion 
of the race settled in Palestine among tribes of the same kin and 
tongue, whom, in part, they conquered, in part were compelled 
to endure, and with many portions of whom they waged war, 
having much difficulty to keep their footing in the land till the 
days of Samuel, when they became a nation under a regal 
government demanded by themselves. 

Monarchy and priesthood are congenial. Hence, under the 
patronage of the former, grew the latter out of an old tribal 
usage, which gave the descendants of Levi peculiar rights. 
These privileges, of small value and little exercised durin 
sroabled times, acquired, under the sunshine of a throne, height 
and strength, till, aden out branches, and striking new roots, 
the tree overshadowed royalty, and manifesting deadly qualities, 
poisoned the life of the nation—producing as its fruits ceremo- 
nialism, sanctimoniousness, self-seeking, priestcraft, and deceit. 
Side by side with royalty and priestly power grew up pro- 
ae: born, indeed, of earth, but a a tendency towards 

eaven ; which, varying in its character from the pure moral 
elevation of Joel down to the political self-will of Jeremiah and 
the visionary and sacerdotal spirit of Ezekiel, and tarnished by a 
spurious element hardly to be distinguished from the genuine, 
yet on the whole worked favourably in withstanding the evil ten- 
dencies of its two cognate and co-ordinate authorities, and for 
the furtherance of the good of the nation at large—albeit, not 
without such drawbacks as must be made in exceptional cases, 
as, for instance, in that of Elisha. In the same line of earthl 
development were unfolded three other social powers—l1, a pw 6 
2, a literature, and 3, religious institutions. ‘The first a qualified 
monotheism, originally oakeent because weak, and subsisting in 
no unfriendly juxtaposition with idolatrous observances, became 
in time, severe, jealous, and, in the hands of priests and prophets, 
fanatical and persecuting, owning and allowing no other God 
but Jehovah—a comparatively modern national divinity, the 
successor of Aleeim, as Jupiter succeeded Saturn, raised by the 
intense zeal of his worshippers to exclusive supremacy. ‘The 
literature, of which the germs were quickened by lays of no 
mean beauty, sung by Canaanites and Amorites, taking its 
origin under Samuel in war songs and psalms of praise to God, 
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was, with the aid of fragments of oral and written tradition, 
— during the monarchy, the exile, and the restoration, 

y priests, Levites, and prophets, who, with good motives and 
bad, put forth such compositions in poetry and prose as suited 
their several purposes, whatever their nature, from which even 
express imposture may not be excluded. The religious institu- 
tions of the nation were also an earthly growth, springing out of 
tribal peculiarities, agricultural observances, and prescriptive 
rights and usages, till at length ‘ custom Sided into law,’ 
(p. 310,) and laws were consciously and unconsciously expanded 
into a most complicated and crushing ceremonial, which put the 
whole nation into the hands of its authors, the priests. 


‘But Solomon’s splendour brought in, over and above, a material 
attraction to those who had no affinity for things spiritual. Every 
Hebrew desired at some time in his life to go up to the famous temple, 
if only for mere curiosity ; and the same principle which in modern 
days has enforced pilgrimages to Jerusalem and Mecca, must have 
began to work on Israel very early. The shortness of the distance 
made many visits in one life an easy undertaking ; and there were 
three great feasts from this time (the days of Solomon) celebrated with 
peculiar solemnity, when King Solomon officiated in person at the 
great altar, by burning incense, and offering victims to Jehovah. 
These feasts are nearly identical with those celebrated among all 
nations, as the first fruits, after the general harvest, and after the 
vintage or ingathering ; but at last, in course of time, these were 
blended with associations drawn from the early history of the people. 
At such celebrations, in particular, it was natural for crowds of country 
people to flock into Jerusalem ; and certainly, at a later period, the 
priests diligently inculcated the duty of this, in order to bring the 
whole land under the influence of the central sanctuary. There is no 
question that the magnificence of the temple and the institutions con- 
nected with it, imparted to the priesthood an ever-growing authority, 
the deeper because it was unseen and gradual in its encroachments. 
Little by little it worked itself into the political constitution, and ulti- 
mately became a check upon the power of the king, whose authority, 
indeed, it out-lasted by centuries.’—p. 133. 


Thus, as in the former portion of this quotation, does our 
author string conjectures together to constitute a history ; specu- 
lations are narrated as facts; written statements are passed in 
silence, or ascribed to a ‘ palsying superstition’ (83); what is 

articular is generalized, and what is general is made particular. 

o wonder the result is the volume under review. One of the 
practices of the present writer is to taunt Christians and theological 
teachers with an easy faith. Few of them can have displayed 
that quality of mind in larger dimensions than himself. 

In these last words, we have specially glanced at the author’s 
opinion as to the origin of the book of Fivatenuneay, not to say 
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the Pentateuch. Here, too, so extraordinary are his statements, 
that in order to avoid a charge of misrepresentation, we shall set 
down his views in his own terms. It will be seen that the 
forgery of a book led to the suppression of idolatry, and the re- 
cognition of Jehovah as the sole object of worship. The ensuing 
pee therefore, will bring under our consideration the chief 
eature in the literature and in the creed of the Hebrew people. 


‘There was a prophetess named Hildah, who gave the whole of her 
influence to the cause of Jehovah; and thus strengthened, Hilkiah (the 
high priest) at last took his measures in the eighteenth year of Josiah, 
when the king was about twenty-six years old. Either at his own 
thought, or at the suggestion of Shaphan the scribe, Josiah sent orders 
to Hilkiah to count out the moneys contributed to the temple, and 
apply the sum to execute necessary repairs. Shaphan returned, an- 
nouncing that Hilkiah had obeyed the king’s word, and had also de- 
livered to him a book—the book of the law which he had found in the 
house of Jehovah. The scribe read the book to the king, who, on 
hearing it, rent his clothes with grief and terror; hereupon he com- 
missioned Hilkiah, with four others, to inquire of Jehovah concerning 
the book. What was the mode of inquiry which the king wished, or 
what questions were to be asked, is not indicated: the commissioners, 
however, proceeded to the prophetess Hildah, and communed with 
her. They do not appear to have asked her the first grand point, and 
the only one of importance to us: ‘ What was the age of the book, 
and who wrote or compiled it?” Nor need we charge her with evasion _ 
that she does not touch on such matters. Her reply, in fact, is a 
mere echo of the threats of the law: ‘ Jehovah will bring evil on this 
place, and upon its inhabitants, according to the words of this 
book,’ &c. 

‘The king was exceedingly affected at learning for the first time.‘ 
that idolatry was a sin which Jehovah threatened to punish by his 
severest anger. He forthwith summoned the elders of Judah and 
Jerusalem, and having made a great assembly in the temple, read 
aloud to them ‘the words of the book of the covenant, which was 
found in the house of Jehovah.’ After this he himself took a public 
oath of allegiance to Jehovah, to abide by the covenant of the book, 
and was followed by all who were present.’ 


The worship of Baal, Astarte, and Moloch, was put down. 


‘ After this, of course, the priests were removed, who worshipped 
Jehovah idolatrously at the high places; for idolatry was now under- 
stood to attach to the use of images, even though Jehovah was the 
object.’ . . . ‘ After such cleansing of the land, preparation was made 
for a general keeping of the passover. ‘The statement concerning this, 
which we read in the book of Kings, by implication admits that this 
festival had never before him been rightly performed, as far back as 
history or tradition could reach.’ . . . ‘ The very remarkable narra- 
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tive, of which an abstract has just been presented, affords materials 
for much rumination, and is, indeed, of extreme importance. A 
majority of modern reasoners are most unaccountably accustomed to 
ignore it, and speak as if our Pentateuch had been in the hands of a 
reading public from time immemorial, without any chasm between 
Samuel and Ezra. Others choose to assume that Manasseh had per- 
secuted this sacred book, and that through his violence it had disap- 
peared; but that under Hezekiah it had been as familiarly known as 
in later times. But this assumption is untenable.’ ... ‘No nation 
while unconquered ever yet lost the sacred books of its religion, and 
forgot their existence,—to pretend a discovery is to confess an invention. 
Moreover, the persevering and gross neglect of the plainest precepts 
of our modern Pentateuch, on the part of the most applauded kings, 
is another mark that they knew no more of it than young Josiah 
till the eighteenth year of his reign. The continuance of the high 
places which drew after it the breach of so many other precepts 
of the law, is an eminent instance.’ ... ‘If Moses had been no 
more to us than Mahommed, no well-informed mind would now 
doubt the recency of the book of Deuteronomy.’.. . ‘It is im- 
possible to adopt the theory that Deuteronomy, as opposed to the 
other books of the Pentateuch, alone came to light by Hilkiah’s find- 
ing.’ . ‘It seems indisputable, that if Josiah upheld the rites of 
Baal and Moloch, and left a graven image of Astarte in Jehovah’s 
house, and while acquainted with Leviticus, repented not, neither 
would he have repented when Deuteronomy rose from the dead.’ . . . 
* The first four books of the Pentateuch are a growth, not a composition. 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, did not now begin to exist, but now 
received their final shape and their public recognition in that shape.’... 
‘ Here is the kernel of the matter. With the religious man of Josiah’s 
day, the question was not whether the pen of Moses wrote, but whe- 
ther the voice of Jehovah guaranteed the book; and the latter point 
they settled by methods unknown to us, but satisfactory to themselves. 
Such topics as ‘genuineness and authenticity’ never dawn on the 
minds of spiritual persons, except where a literature exists which is be- 
yond the cognizance of the national religion. Had not a Vico and a 
Bentley gone first, a Geddes, an Eichhorn, and a Gesenius would not 
have appeared in modern times. Not but that many a shrewd worldly 
man, when the excitement of the time was past, is likely to have re- 
garded the whole proceeding as an imposture; but any public oppo- 
sition would have been unsafe; it would have been ascribed to sym- 
pathy with idolaters, and the slaughter of the Samaritan priests may 
have been meant as the cheapest mode of terrifying adversaries.’ (328, 
seq.) . . . ‘They had received the Pentateuch from Josiah.’ (364.) 
. ‘There are circumstances which make it not improbable that the 
earlier books of the Pentateuch were composed, or their most important 
materials compiled under the regency of the priest Jehoiada.’ (216.)... 
«In the Pentateuch itself, we have several fragmentary systems of law 
which clearly formed parts of earlier books.’ (215.) 
NO. XV. E 
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Passing over some manifest incongruities in these statements, 
‘we may, on their meet give it as the writer’s opinion, that 
the first four books of the Pentateuch, consisting in part of 
earlier documents, were completed and brought into notice 
and authority in the days of Josiah, while the last book, or that 
of Deuteronomy, was then fabricated. Fraud was concerned 
with the whole transaction, by which a new code of Jaws, as 
emanating from Moses and of Divine ~— and sanction, was 
palmed on the king and nation. In order to prevent an ex- 
ure of the imposture, a massacre was committed. A notable 
proof truly of the credulity of scepticism. As if to make the 
charge of. forgery more prominent, decided, and odious, the _ 
writer thus wrote on the same point > 


_ *During the same period, (it is almost certainly established by 
criticism, ) an important literary work had gone on under the auspices 
of Hilkiah, the chief priest: the composition of a continuous rhetorical 
book, comprising all the most spiritual matters received as part of the 
law of Israel, in conjunction with the highest Levitical pretensions. This 
is known among the moderns by the Greek name Deuteronomy, or the 
repetition of the law. The arguments which avail to show the recent 
origin of Deuteronomy, forbid us to imagine that the sacerdotal party 
of that day, however well-intentioned, could feel any such hesitations 
and scruples as would affect even the commonest minds among our- 
selves, in compiling from several sources an authoritative and sacred 
book.’ ‘It would be vain to expect our own standard of simplicity in 
an Hilkiah, or any clear-sighted criticism in the Jewish people. Nor 
is there the slightest ground for ascribing to Hilkiah and the priests 
around him any high or sensitive virtue, beyond that of hating cruel 
and sensual idolatries. In the latter point, the most unscrupulous of 
the clergy of Europe, who have ever attained public eminence, would 
vie with him; but nothing is more uncommon in public men than a 
delicate anxiety concerning the means which are to bring about good 
ends.’ (317, 318.) 


We are justified in characterizing these imputations as sheer 
calumnies. They are as baseless as they are sweeping. They 
have not the smallest particle of historical ground. They 
spring from a theory adopted by the writer, in order to sus- 
tain the chief implications of his book. We deprecate such a 
mode of writing history, as most unworthy. If Hilkiah was a 
pom he was oe a man, and, as a man, he knew the difference 
tween truth and falsehood, a discovery and a fabrication. This 
was enough for him to know, provided only he had that share of 
honesty which is common to men in general. For that know- 
' ledge and that honesty every fair historian would have given 
him credit. Let not the writer fancy that all honour and pro- 
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bity are with those whose business it is to doubt, question, and 
deny. Equally let him not yield to the dark fancy that cheating 
is congenial to the human heart. For ourselves, we are no be- 
lievers in the prevalence of gross imposture. Fraud is the ex- 
ception, not the rule, in the causes of human affairs and social 
movements. 

But we will take the trouble to investigate the chief positions 
of our author, the rather, because it is important that the general 
reader should possess some means of forming an opinion how far 
he is & calm and ingenuous critic and a trustworthy reporter. 

First, whatever the nature of Hilkiah’s conduct, he is repre- 
sented as pursuing it advisedly. ‘ Hilkiah at last took his mea- 
* sures.’ or was he unaided; ‘ thus strengthened,’ that is, by 
a prophetess named Hildah, who gave her whole influence to 
the cause of Jehovah. Our author insinuates that at least two 
persons combined to achieve a fraud, designed to promote their 
own religious views. Let it be observed that this combination 
is a pure fiction; not the slightest intimation of anything of the 
kind is found in the writer’s authorities. Secondly, ‘ the king’s 
* commissioners did not ask Hildah the grand point, the only 
* one of importance to us, ‘ What was the age of the book, and 
* who wrote or compiled it?’—a gratuitous statement, intended 
to blind the reader by awakening his suspicions. The writer 
knows not that which he obscurely affirms. The commissioners. 
may have made the inquiries ; and if they did not, they, know- 
ing by whom and at what time the book was composed, may 
have needed no information. Ifthe answer may be allowed to 
suggest what the question really was, it related to the fact 
whether or not the penalties denounced in the book had been 
incurred. Such a question implies that the authority of the 
book was recognised ; and hence, as may fairly be presumed, 
its origin was known. Thirdly, ‘the king was affected at hear- 
‘ing, for the first time, that idolatry was a sin, &c. This is 
another arbitrary statement. The answer of Hildah simply im- 
ported that the penalties of the law against idolatry would be 
executed. The statement is not merely unsupported, it is con- 
tradicted by Scripture. That which Josiah did in his eighteenth 
= was only a continuation of that religious reformation which 

e began in his twelfth, under convictions which told him that 
‘ idolatry was a sin,’ &c., even when he was only eight years of 

e; and acting on those convictions, he took measures against 
idolatrous practices. (2 Chron. xxxiv. 1.) It is of little use for 
the author to have recourse to the vocabulary of abuse which 
he has so copiously employed against the Chronicles. After 
all his vituperation, competent judges will continue to think 
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that the compiler of those documents was not more prejudiced 
than their modern accuser, and, as living much nearer tothe events, 
is at least of equal authority. If, however, the monotheistic reforms 
had been vigorously carried on for some six years, what reason 
was there for the imputed conspiracy and the alleged fabrica- 
tion? Fourthly, ‘ the priests were removed who worship 
Jehovah idolatrously at the high place,’ &c. Here again the author 
attempts to invest his own peculiar opinions with the authority 
of the Bible. FFifthly, a passover was held: ‘this festival 
had never before been rightly performed.’ The Scriptures say 
nothing of thé kind. This averment is, in one shape or another, 
a standard weapon of offence on the part of the school whence 
our historian draws his materials. In its native country, Ger- 
many, it has now for some time been suffered to rust as useless 
in the armory. Here, however, it is furbished up for the 
English public. Ewald, (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, iii. 402,) 
the most learned and the least partial of the sect, says, in refer- 
ence to this passover, ‘It is expressly remarked, that since the 
* times of the judges, the passover was never so celebrated, that 
‘ is, so rigidly, according to all the requirements of a holy book, 
“ as it was now celebrated.’ Ewald is right; such is the express 
statement of the Book of Kings, (xxiii. 22;) and if any doubt 
remained, it would disappear before the details and statements 
made in the Chronicles, (xxxv. 1.) Mark these words: ‘ There 
* was no passover like to that kept in Israel from the days of 
‘ Samuel the prophet; neither did all the kings of Israel keep 
* such a passover as Josiah kept.” The reader may not discern 
our author’s drift in this manifest misrepresentation. His aim 
is to get support for his theory, that the passover and other 
institutions alleged to have originated with Moses were nothing 
more than traditionary usages ‘ hardened into law,’ (compare 
pages 14, 16, 31.) Not only does the sought support fail, but the 
es clearly imply that passovers had been kept by the 
ings, by Samuel, by the judges and anteriorly. Sixthly, ‘ some 
assume that the Pentateuch had disappeared; this assumption 
is untenable.’ Winer, a moderate rationalist and most com- 
petent authority, is not of that opinion. His remarks, repeated 
in his third edition, now passing through the press, furnish a 
sufficient answer :—‘ The depositing of a book of the law in the 
‘ national sanctuary is in itself not unlikely. During untheocratical 
‘ times, it may, even among the priestly caste, have fallen into 
‘ forgetfulness, or been purposely pushed on one side ; the living 
‘ practical observances which must be assumed to have existed 
‘under a regular government, caused the want of written laws 
“not to be felt. The spirit of the age scarcely allows us to 
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‘ suppose there were transcripts in the hands of the public. 
‘ Thus it might happen that, unexpectedly to the king, the book 
‘ of the law might again be brought to light.’—( Realwérterbuch 
under Josias.) Our modern historian, with a disregard of 
exactitude, intimates that the Pentateuch was both lost and 
forgotten. This fancy is followed by a statement, ‘no nation,’ 
&c., which the writer’s invention alone demanded. Like a 
valiant hero in Shakespere, he makes the enemies whom he 
slays. Seventhly, ‘to pretend a discovery is to confess an 
invention. ‘This epigrammatic imputation is replete with in- 
vidiousness. Not only are the accused made to be guilty of 
forging, but they are condemned out of their own mouths, since 
they are made to pretend a discovery, and so to confess an in- 
vention. Such writing we must be allowed to characterize as 
rather clever than creditable. Eighthly, ‘ the most applauded 
kings neglect the plainest precepts of our modern Pentateuch, 
and therefore knew no more of it than young Josiah,’ &c. The 


»« argument, which may be put in this shape—‘ the infraction of 


an alleged law proves its non-existence’—if it proves anything 
for our author, it proves that the whole Pentateuch, or at least, 
Exodus, Numbers, and Leviticus, as well as Deuteronomy, were 
fabricated by Hilkiah and his confederates. But in truth, it fails 
of its purpose altogether, unless the despotic attempts of the 
Stuarts serve to show that the English constitution before and 
during their days contained no legal guarantees of British 
freedom. Seventhly, leaving the anne to the task of settling 
for himself whether in future he shall allege that the whole 
Pentateuch, or only a part of it, was fabricated under 
the auspices of Hilkiah, we find him growing bolder in his 
offensive inventions, declaring as a general proposition, that 
_ spiritual persons have no literary conscience, and then that the 
riests in the time of Josiah were restrained by no scruples of 
| same . This is bad philosophy and worse history. The 
neral conclusion is made in order to support the particular 
instance, and the particular instance, sustained as a conclusion, 
is narrated as a fact. As much as the philosophy is without 
reason, is the fact destitute of authority. A shorter and — 
proper way of proceeding would have been to declare Hilkia 
and the king’s commissioners a set of arrant scoundrels, ready 
for forgery or fraud of any kind. We are, indeed, expressly 
assured that in the matter ‘who wrote the Pentateuch?’ they 
stood morally below the commonest minds of the present day. 
And this is history !—philosophical, rationalistic history, that nar- 
rates only what is true, and for guarantees of truth will take 
nothing but clear and express averments. Rather is this the 
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Hs am of a sweeping distrust and unqualified dislike of priests, 
idences of which feelings on the part of the author, abound 
in this most unfair and one-sided production. The reader 
cannot judge how far our author has indulged this hostile ten- 
dency and given the reins to his imagination, except he minutely 
com the invective with the sole sources of information sup- 
plied by the Scriptures. Eighthly: we know not precisely what 
is the advantage over spiritual persons which is claimed on 
behalf of Vico, but we do know that Vico received his education 
from the Jesuits, and wrote his works under the eye of the 
Inquisition. And aware, as doubtless he was, that the Scienza 
Nuova of that learned and profound Neapolitan, lay in oblivion 
for half a century after its author’s death, (a.p. 1744,) and that 
but recently his works have obtained a European reputation, our 
righteous Judge, we think, might with more propriety have 
assigned to Hugo Groot (whose Aureus Libellus De Veritate 
Relig. Christ, issued from the press in 1622,) and to Nathaniel 
Lardner (the first part of whose “Credibility” appeared in 
1727) the palm of acting as modern pioneers in the study of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Scriptures. And if their 
views on the matter are less comprehensive and philosophical 
than such as at present are attainable, this the author well 
knows is a fact in no way peculiar to religious books, but is 
owing to the rapid strides made ‘in philological studies of all 
kinds during the last century. We profess to entertain no feel- 
ing of attachment towards a ‘ national religion,’ understanding 
by the phrase a state-supported church. But we are not so 
— in our sympathies as to deny that great services have 

en rendered to the Bible and to religion in general, by both 
divines and laymen intimately allied with an established church. 
And whence have come the most learned, the most formidable, 
the most unsparing attacks that were ever made against the 
Scriptures? Not from the free churches of the world, but from 
professors’ chairs and pastoral pens connected with the national 
religion of Protestant Germany. At any rate, this slur against 
spiritual persons must appear very ungracious when we call to 
mind that to the care which spiritual persons took of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, we owe the transmission of them through the 
troubled period which intervened between the last of the pro- 
phets and the day of the Lord; nay, that to the care taken of 
the Scriptures, generally by priests, monks, bigots and others, 
we are indebted for their preservation during the dark ages, and 
their diffusion over the face of the globe. - Thus from the very 


bosom of the church of Christ, in which the Bible has been 


piously preserved, have there gone forth the two influences 
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which wise and religious men desire—namely, a critical and a 
diffusive power. And if mere literary men have aided in the 
production of this combined operation, we gratefully own their 
merits, and deprecate: all jealousy and suspicion. Literature 
and religion are both children of the light, and should work for 
their common ends in a loving and harmonious spirit. Ninthly, 
shrewd men saw the imposture, but being afraid of a violent 
death held their peace. This statement is qualified by the 
terms ‘is likely.’ We think none the better of it on that 
account. The writer believed, or not, that “shrewd men saw 
the imposture.” If he believed it, he should have given us the 
grounds of his conviction. If he believed it not, no possible 
consideration should have extorted from him the implication. 
The whole question at issue is dextrously assumed and quietly 
settled by this rhetorical artifice. The assumption when analyzed 
is found to comprise these propositions; 1. there was an im- 
posture; 2. that imposture lay bare before the eyes of shrewd 
men; 3. those shrewd men were contemporaries; 4. those 
shrewd men were not priests. Yet not one of these most 
important positions did or could the writer know to be true. 
Our historian is emboldened by success. Having brought his 
witnesses into court, and made them depose to an imposture, he 
ventures to ask them, why, as honest men, they did not expose 
the cheat. They answer they were deterred by fears for their 
a safety. The Samaritan priests had been slaughtered. 

‘hat connexion was there between that slaughter and the 
exposure of Hilkiah’s fraud? Our author invents one—‘ the 
slaughter may have been meant as the cheapest mode of terrify- 
ing adversaries.’ (338.) One fiction leads to another; for in- 
stance, ‘the imposture’ leads to the ‘shrewd men;’ the 
‘shrewd men,’ leads to the intent of the massacre; that requires, 
as a preliminary, the statement ‘any opposition would have 
been unsafe;’ and the other statement, ‘it would have been 
ascribed to sympathy with idolaters.’ Let the fact be distinctl 
marked, that for no one of these inculpatory averments has this 
writer the smallest historical ground. And the massacre which 
is the turning point of the whole, was the work not of the high 
priest, but of the king. (2 Kings xxiii. 20.) We leave these facts 
without comment, they speak for themselves. 

Notwithstanding the alleged charge made of terrifying adver- 
saries, we deny that such an imposture could have been passed 
off. Let the reader peruse the scriptural narrative, and learn 
the nature and extent of the changes which ensued from the re- 
vival of the authority of the Pentateuch. Let him also bear in 
mind, that whatever we know on the subject, we owe to the 
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rsed priests under whose eye the books were formed, and in 
whose custody they continued. Now, had Hilkiah been capable 
of attempting, he would have been wary enough to conceal the 
fraud. ‘Those who had skill to fabricate Deuteronomy, could 
have kept out of Kings the mention of the discovery. Were 
some pretext requisite for contemporaries, the fleeting word, not 
the perpetuating pen, would have been the convenient instru- 
ment. Did a record chance to fall from the hand of a Levite 
more diligent than discreet, erasure was easy on the part of those 
who kept the written documents. The king and the high priests 
were engaged in the same plot, for, according to our author, what 
the latter forged the former protected, even at the price of blood. 
How is it, then, that we have the narrative; or, at least, how is 
it that there is in the narrative any grounds even of suspicion ? 
Did not the priests know, as well as the writer of this oe 
that ‘to pretend a discovery is to confess an invention? Surely 
the fear of some lynx-eyed critic might have suggested to them 
that the least said about the sanguinary juggle the better. Hy- 
= cannot have them at once honest men and rogues; the 
atter to forge, the former to record, and leave their deed in all 
the openness of simple unconscious innocence. It was neces- 
sary, indeed, to get the book received. Yet, adding inconsistency 
to aspersion, our author says, ‘It does not appear that the law 
* was even now published, (338.) A mere rumour that a sacred 
book had been found sufficed! Idolatry, which had subsisted for 
centuries, and was deeply rooted in the national mind, fell pros- 
trate before a lying word from the temple! However, provided 
the voice prevailed, Hilkiah and his associates in deception had 
gained their end. Silence was now the only safe policy. Any nar- 
rative of what was done could not fail to be perilous: yet they 
have left a narrative ; the narrative is simple, and, to HF potion 
ance, worthy of credit. Set it aside if you will. and substitute your 
own version ; only do not call that fiction by the name of history. 
Here we must be permitted to say in general terms, that 
only one of two courses is open to an historian of the Hebrew, 
or any other monarchy—namely, either to receive and set forth, 
in their general substance and obvious relations, the facts sup- 
plied by ancient authorities, or, these failing to offer trustworthy 
materials, to abstain altogether from the task. In reality, the 
present writer is not an historian, but a partizan, whose busi- 
ness from first to last it is to assail the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament for the purpose of destroying their authority, and 
uprooting their social influence. Had he appeared in his 
own proper character, his course would have been more in- 
genuous, and his attack proved less detrimental. It deserves 
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also to be remarked, that whatever objections he brings against 
the Scriptures, and whatever limitations of their value he ma 
succeed in establishing, the book itself supplies all the materia 
that have the slightest value. Hence it appears that the scrip- 
tural writers were veracious and po + all not afraid of 
objectors, simply narrating facts, without regard to the prying 
eyes of minute philosophers, and the ‘ detective force ’ of modern 
philology. In the unpretending, childlike simplicity of the Scrip- 
tures, we find a warrant of their general credibility too powerful 
for all that a disbelieving and unfriendly criticism has hitherto 
been able to effect. 

What chance, however, was there that the alleged imposture 
should succeed? This cannot be ascertained unless we know 
who were the impostors. Was it Hilkiah? And in our author's 
opinion priests are always ready for evil deeds. Then Hilkiah 
had to consummate the cheat against all the other social powers— 
a most unequal conflict, unless he could persuade Jeremiah and 
other prophets to prophesy falsely, the King to run into the 
sacerdotal trap, and those who had idolatrous propensities and 
interests to acquiesce in the trick which would put an end to 
their craft. Even the freethinkers of the day (339) must have 
been consentient parties. In a word, the whole commonwealth, 
from the king, whose prerogatives were assailed, to the people 
whose back was laden with a new and intolerable load of cere- 
monies and imposts, in virtue of the consummation of the Levi- 
tical system, all became willing slaves to Hilkiah and the sacer- 
dotal caste; who, on their part, had no support but such as 
they might draw from a base forgery. The thing was not done 
in acorner. A general assembly of all orders of men was held 
in a spacious court connected with the temple. The changes 
made were not the spontaneous result of a summer day’s review. 
Idolatry had been predominant, and was still powerful. In the 
early part of Josiah’s reign, our author says there is no evidénce 
that the priestly party were in power, (317.) He cannot, 
then, assume that they had consolidated their influence in a 
—— equal to the demands of so great a revolution. Pre- 
ceding sovereigns had at least done nothing to strengthen the 
sacerdotal ‘ Jehovists.’ Under these circumstances a fraud is 
committed, the purpose and the result of which are to bring the 
whole people to the feet of Hilkiah, the sovereign himself lead- 
ing the subject procession. Jehovah and Baal come into con- 
flict; the former wielding a forgery, the latter marshalling the 
bulk of the nation. If the forgery gained the day, forgeries in 
the time of Josiah were more potent than they are known to 
have been either before or after the event in question. But 
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how do you know that Hilkiah even desired the results pro- 
duced by the discovery? Was he a zealous or even a pure 
Jehovist? Then for the first time you affirm the hen, oe 
that idolatry was punishable. You have not proved that Hilkiah 
had not been equally uninformed. As you make the monarch 
ignorant, so you make Hilkiah wise in this matter. Alike arbi- 
trary is your conduct in both instances. You say that there 
were priests who worshipped Jehovah idolatrously (329), and 
have not proved that Hilkeah was guiltless in this particular. The 
Scripture also lets us know that there had been idolatrous wor- 
ship even in the temple. (2 Kings xxii. 6.) It is by no means 
clear, therefore, but that Hilkiah was so implicated with prevalent 
idolatrous practices, that he would rather not have found a book 
which denounced them all, and led to their suppression. His 
feelings and his apparent interests may both have been in opposi- 
tion to the reformatory tendencies of the king. Ifso, he would 
be likely rather to suppress than fabricate the Pentateuch. 
Perhaps it is meant to insinuate that the royal hands sullied 
themselves by the dirty work. The supposition would be less 
unlikely were the Pentateuch a courtly volume, (comp. Deut. 
xvii. 14, seq.;) but the current of its influence bears strongly 
against regal ascendancy. In truth, it is an absurdity to fancy 
that the ceremonial and sacerdotalism of the Books of Moses, 
or any one of them, could at a stroke have been invented, or 
that its main features could have been suddenly imposed on a 
people. A complex system of outward observances is the 
growth of centuries. Say ‘The Statutes at large’ were fabricated 
in the reign of Queen Victoria; say the canons of the Romish 
Church were forged by Hildebrand; when you have procured 
evidence for these assertions, then will you be justified in asking 
men to believe that Josiah, or the high priest, effected, by a 
fabrication, the fundamental changes that mark his reign. 

The truth is, that the reality of” the discovery of the book of 
the law is indispensable to the reformation that ensued. The 
belief that the book had Moses for its author lies at the bottom 
of all. Without that conviction, inexplicable alike is the conduct 
of priest, ee king, and people. But whence the belief on 
our author’s hypothesis? Moses is a legandary personage—he 
composed not the Pentateuch—even David never saw Deutero- 
nomy, (106.) ‘Traditions and written fragments there were in 
Josiah’s days, but no great legal constitution before his time, the 
re-discovery and revival of the written record of which might 
kindle a reformatory enthusiasm. What, then, was the point on 
which the popular feeling took its rise? What reality lay at the 
bottom ? ro suppose that the nation repented without some 
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valid reason for repentance, and that — a quietly vanished, 
unrebuked by a voice from the past, is not less absurd than to 
suppose that our forefathers demanded the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, without the existence of a corresponding code. 

The events that took place in Josiah’s reign are not without 
historic parallels. The Bible undoubtedly has the quickening 
power implied in those transactions. Within the last three cen- 
turies, two most decided instances have been seen. The Re- 
formation from popery was effected by what, without great 
inaccuracy, may be termed a discovery and republication of the 
Bible. The English commonwealth was established on the new 
social power, put forth and elaborated in the heart of this nation 
by a revival of faith in the Bible. Was that faith a fancy? Was 
that re-discovery a fabrication? Acknowledge that each was a 
fact, a reality—and you understand the consequent revolution. 
Make them into frauds and pretences, and could even a Vico ex- 
plain the social changes ? They were radical reforms and stern 
realities that Josiah brought about, and must have been backed 
by something more substantial than asham. Our author tells 
us that no nation ever lost its sacred books. Does he know of any 
nation that was ever revolutionized by the fabrication of a ritual ? 

We have characterized the alleged imposture as a fiction. We 
do not mean thereby to impute its paternity to this historian, 
though he cannot escape from the responsibility of what he has 
written. The calumny originated with our English deists a cen- 
tury since. To De Ret Vee Bohlen, and the historian Leo L, 
however, our author appears indebted for this notion, though 
the latter writer has long since abandoned it, and the whole 
theory connected with it, as untenable. 

The maintenance of the fiction which has now been examined, 
was requisite in order to give a feasible appearance to an idea 
which runs through the volume, and is in entire keeping with its 
general tenor. This notion is, that a strict monotheism never 
existed in Israel till the sacerdotal and ceremonial system had 
received its full development. The recognition of one God, like 
all the other valuable parts of the Hebrew system, was a growth, 
not a revelation. In the days of Samuel, monotheism, indeed, 
prevailed, but in alliance with idolatrous practices, especially in 
the worship on high places. With that worship the service of 
Jehovah remained on a friendly footing, disallowed by no au- 
thority, and practised alike by priest and people, until the cheat 

ractised by Hilkiah gave sole and exclusive prevalence to Je- 
This theory could not, it is obvious, be held a moment, 
if the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, or of any considerable 
portion of it, were admitted. Hine ille lacryme—hence those 
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imputations, the utter groundlessness of which we have exposed. 
After that exposure, we need not here enter into a detailed con- 
futation of the opinion as to the lateness of the origin of a pure 
monotheism. ~ groundless it is must be manifest to the tyro 
in sacred literature. Nor would the scriptural argument avail 
with our author. It is, however, we must add, with unfeigned 
surprise, that we find a man of cultivated mind maintaining that 
the loftiest conceptions of the human intellect originated amidst 
deception and Vlanidabeed, in the downfall of a nation which, in 
regard to earthly culture, was wholly inconsiderable. Of that 
people, the prophets, he tells us, represented the highest element. 

et that element involved qualities which, in his opinion, justi- 
fied these words: ‘ Here, (in Isaiah,) as elsewhere, the Hebrew 
‘ prophets show a narrow-minded abhorrence of worldly art, skill, 
‘and seience, as producing merely wealth, pomp, luxury, and 
‘pride. Dread and grudge were felt against Tyre ‘because she 
* was exceeding wise.’ Jehovah was believed to share the same 
‘sentiment, and to be jealous of everything grand and high.’ 
(287.) Nevertheless, from a nation of the highest feature of 
which these terms represent one phase—from such a nation, at 
a time when the national character had so sank, that captivity, 
exile, and permanent disorder were the inevitable doom, arose, 
by the mere force of terrene influences, the grand conception— 
perhaps the most sublime of all human thoughts—namely, that 
there is one God, the Creator, Governor, and Benefactor of 
heaven and earth; and that other correlative grand idea— 
that he would send a messenger into the world to cause his 
will to be universally obeyed, and so to make, man, Gentile 
as well as Jew, largely and permanently happy! Our author 


admits that ideas bearing some resemblance to these were de- | 


veloped in the later literature of the Jewish people. The fact, 
indeed, is undeniable. So grand a result, then, we say, implies 
a corresponding cause. That cause the Bible assigns. Admit 
the Divine which the Bible claims on behalf of itself, and on 
behalf of the Hebrew race, and we see a sufficient means for 
explaining the origin of those most lofty, priceless, and blessed 
truths ; and in the possession of them by the world we see also 
a sufficient end and purpose for all that was done and suffered 
both before, by, and after Christ. But deny, as does our author, 
the Divine and the religious which the Scriptures mingle in 
the thread of Jewish history, and then the lower you degrade 
the Hebrew people, the more you succeed in exhibiting them 
and their authorities as idolatrous, narrow-minded, superstitious, 
fanatical, persecuting, and false, the more desperate do you 
render any attempt to give a philosophical development of their 
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history, and specially to assign the source and trace the 
of truths and sympathies—nay, we will add, of psalms and 
— songs, whether bearing the name of David, ‘ the later 
iah,’ or any other inspired bard, which, springing up in one 
inglorious spot of earth, have sunk into the heart of the world at 
large, and there being cherished, have repaid the care in the 
most grateful as well as the holiest thoughts, in the most expan- 
sive and gentle charities, and in enterprises which aim to make 
the religion of self-sacrifice and love the religion of all mankind. 


Arr. III. — Spiritual Heroes: or, Sketches of the Puritans, their 
Character, and Times. By Joun Stovcuton. 


‘Gop be judge between you and me! Such was the emphatic, 
indeed, prophetic last utterance of Cromwell, one of the ‘ chief of 
men,’ to the nation, too soon to be taught, by the consequences 
of his death, the lessons his life failed to teach it. And with 
equal truth, and with equal confidence, might each puritan con- 
fessor, could he have foreseen the clouds of ‘ detractions rude’ 
which for so many generations should gather round his memory, 
have made the same appeal. ‘God be judge!’ is the cry that 
has gone up, as each successive party writer has done his work 
of malice, of scorn, of gross party misrepresentation of men ‘of 
whom the world was not worthy.’ But at length posterity is 
summoned to review, and reverse the verdict of other days; and 
it has been discovered that ‘these men had a work about which 
history will have something to say for some time to come.’ To © 
those admirable later historical writers—and it is with pride we 
point to those among us whose careful research and extensive 
a have done so much to roll away the reproach which for 
so long has been cast on our noblest patriots—the cause, not of 
the puritans alone, but of truth and justice, owes much. The 
times, in all their stirring interests, have been brought vividly 
before us, and to each of the great men of the commonwealth— 
not excepting the greatest, and therefore the most loaded with 
obloquy—a just appreciation of motive and conduct has been 
awarded. But it is the province of the historian to deal with 
public events and public characters alone; and thus, while the 
most prejudiced are compelled to modify, even if they do not 
reverse, their judgment of our puritan fathers as to their public 
conduct, the same stereotyped abuse of ‘sour puritanism,’ and 
‘drab-coloured puritanism,’ which has passed current from the 
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time of Butler and South, may still be heard; and many of the 
young and imaginative even among ourselves, though prepared 
to do battle for the unstained honour and uprightness of their 
illustrious fathers, can net bring themselves to believe that 
these men, so stern at the call of duty, could be pleasant com- 
panions beside the winter hearth, in the summer walk, and 
. * Travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness.’ 
We were much gratified therefore with the plan of the volume 
before us, which ‘ aims to represent alike the men and the times 
* in which they lived, combining them as in a picture,—to paint 
* these heroes as living men, their souls beaming in their counte- 
nances.’ 
' These sketches consist of thirteen ‘ prose pictures,’ each de- 
voted to the illustration of some important incident in the history 
of the puritans ; a history which often leads us into the byeways 
of historical research,—right pleasant and picturesque ways, and 
most profitable to the reader who wishes to contemplate the true 
ct of these men and their times. The first chapter places us 
in Islington fields, in the midst of the mF 2 which, durin 
Mary’s reign, met for the ‘meditation of God’s holy word.’ ic 
is probable, we think, that from the time of Wycliffe, these 
beautiful fields and woods were used for this purpose; not for 
their seclusion, for here were the butts at which the old London 
apprentices practised archery, and here were the ‘ banqueting 
houses,’ where the crowds of holiday-makers refreshed themselves, 
and here it was that the sober citizens ‘ walked forthe,’ as Stowe 
prettily says, ‘to rejoice their spirits with the beauty and savor 
* of sweete flowers, and with the noise of birds praysing God in 
* their kinde,’— but because they included portions of four 
parishes, and thus afforded admirable facilities for eluding the 
vigilance of informers. The parish of Cripplegate Without, at » 
this period, stretched to Islington; Clerkenwell and Shore- 
ditch bounded it on either side, (for St. Luke’s is a modern 
parish;) and at one point, not far from the Angel Inn—and we 
think it was near this spot the meeting took place—a congrega- 
tion, by merely moving a few steps, could pass from Cripplegate 
into Islington parish, and again into Cindeaariall arther 
toward the east, but scarcely more than a bow-shot distance, was 
the parish of Shoreditch; and thinly inhabited as that part then 
was, whoever gained its boundary might pursue his way almost 
without fear of detection, even to the river.* The congregation 


* We think it probable that the congregation which met ‘ between Ratcliffe and 
Redriffe, in a ship called Jesus ship,’ took this circuitous road to it. Perhaps 
there is no locality about which lingers so great an historical interest as those once 
beautiful fields, From the time that Boadicea led her faithful troops against the 
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which met in the pleasant close there that May morning was 
doubtless a portion of the same assemblage, as Mr. Stoughton 
remarks, who had previously met in the same place with their pastor, 
Rough, and of whose number four, in the autumn of the preceding 

ear, had sealed their testimony with their lives. In the curious 
Savy of Henry Machyn, just published by the Camden Society, 
he notes this, under the date September, 1557 :—‘ Wente owt of 
‘ Newgate unto Islyngtone, beyond the buthes(butts), towardes the 
‘chyrche, in a valley to be burned iiii. iii menne and i woman. 
‘The manne and wyffe.dwellynge in St. Dunstan’s in the Easte.’ 
It was from these that Rough declared he had learnt to die; and 
with equal constancy, he suffered in Smithfield, but three months 
after. Still the little congregation kept together; but on this 
fatal May day, twenty-two were seized and sent to Newgate, and 
of these only seven escaped with their lives. Roger Holland, 
the young merchant-taylor, who argued so bravely with Dr. 
Chadsey, and with Bonner himself, is the chief character in this 
interesting group of the ‘ Islington congregation ;’ and his spirited 
conduct in the bishop’s court, and his heroic death in Smithfield, 
are related with much eloquence. 

The confessors of the Islington congregation suffered in com- 
parative privacy, but their principles grew and prevailed during 
the next reign, when numbers so earnestly sought after a simpler 
mode of worship, and a more scriptural discipline; and thus the 
three martyrs who form the subject of the second chapter have 
attained a place in our ecclesiastical history, although it is only 
as yesterday that justice has been done to their memory. These 
‘three martyrs,’ we need scarcely say, are Barrow, Greenwood, 
and Penry, of whose lives and sufferings an interesting account 
is given. We have a graphic picture of the meeting of these 
early congregationalists in the parlour of Fox’s Ordinary,—a 
locality, we doubt not, chosen by the persecuted brethren, like 
those in the Islington fields, from its bordering upon another 
parish, probably, indeed, standing in two. But for ordinary 
worship, during the summer season, Islington fields, endeared to 
them by so many touching associations, were still visited. Strype, 
in a confession dated 1589, tells us ‘certain wicked sects’ were 
accustomed to meet a mile or more from the city, and seated on 
a bank, ‘ divers of them would expound out of the Bible so long 
‘as they were there assembled.’ And thus doubtless did ‘the 
‘three martyrs;’ and hence probably arose the scoffing title 
Roman legions, on their western boundary, to the days of the Parliament, when 
men, women, and children toiled so heartily at the earthworks at Mount Mill, 
the numerous and varied incidents which took place in these fields—which should, 
perhaps, more correctly be termed, Finsbury fields—during these sixteen hundred 


ears, would form a lengthened chronicle far more romantic than aught Alexandre 
umas and his whole staff of assistants could furnish. 
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fastened on them, not only by the authors of the Anti-Mar- 
prelate tracts, but by servile lecturers at Paul’s Cross, of ‘ hedge 
preachers.’ 
' It is from such epithets that many writers, even among our- 
selves, have viewed our congregational forefathers as belonging 
almost exclusively to the lower orders: but this is certainly a 
mistake. That they should have been characterised by their 
opponents as mere ‘mechanical men,’ was but in unison with 
that depreciatory spirit which persisted in charging them with 
illiteracy, at the very time they were challenging the learned 
world to an examination of their tenets; but when their followers 
are characterised as mere ‘’prentices,’ the very phrase, in the 
sixteenth century, disproved the assertion that they belonged to 
the lower classes. Apprenticeship was an honourable calling— 
the gate through whieh the Bonds, the Judds, the Greshams, 
had all passed—the station which the lord mayor himself must 
have filled, or he never could have attained the civic chair. It 
will therefore be found, that when the word is used in a con- 
temptuous sense, it has reference to the presumed inadequacy of 
Patan to form a judgment on grave matters; just as in 
enry VIII.’s proclamation against reading the English Bible, 
all women below the rank of nobility are actually fae with 
‘ artificers and journeymen.’ That these early congregationalists 
belonged to the respectable orders of society, we have not merely 
evidence in the circumstance of many of them being ‘citizens 
‘and householders,’—a phrase used at this period to designate a 
certain standing,—but from their meeting at Master Fox’s. This 
was an ‘ordinary,’ a rather expensive place of resort, for or- 
dinaries were at this period frequented, as Nash tells us, ‘by 
cavaliers and brave courtiers,’ and, indeed, towards the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign, were viewed as a new source of extrava- 
gance to those who had not too much to spend. The reiterated 
abuse and ridicule cast on the early congregationalists for their 
love of good cheer is another proof. The mere ‘ mechanical 
man’ of Elizabeth’s day would have been contented with his 
breakfast and dinner of beef and beer; but the pasty, the 
ultry, the tankard of Malmsey, the flask of Canary, were all 
uxuries—luxuries indulged in by his superiors in station, and of 
which he was as likely to have partaken as to have exchanged 
his frieze coat for the broad-cloth gown of the substantial citizen, 
or the scarlet robe of the alderman. It is amusing, in the Anti- 
Mar-prelate Tracts, to see how often the writers contradict them- 
selves. Thus Nash, who repeatedly tells us of ‘such sermons 
‘as sectaries preach in ditches and other conventicles, when they 
‘leap from the cobler’s stall to their pulpit,’ in his ‘ Pasquil and 
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Marforio, in answer to the question, ‘Where is Penrie’s haunte?’ 
replies, ‘ At the signe of the silver forke and the tosted cheese, 
«where the painter, to bewray bothe his abuse of the scriptures, 
‘and his malice againste the churche, hathe drawn him his word 
‘ with a text pen—Zelusdomiis tue comedit me.’ Now, the silver fork 
at once places Penry in the class of those who were accustomed 
to the usages of what was ‘genteel life’ in the reign of Elizabeth. 

In regard to the severe measures against Barrow and Green- 
wood, we cannot believe the queen to have been so involved as 
has generally been supposed. That she should insist upon a 
rigid uniformity, was but in accordance, as we remarked on a 
former occasion, with her Erastian principles; but that they fell 
victims rather to the ecclesiastical authorities, we think well nigh 
proved from that passage in Barrow’s letter which prays the 
countess—it would be an interesting inquiry, and might probably 
throw farther light on this portion of our ecclesiastical history, to 
ascertain who = was—to let no impediment hinder her from 

aking to the queen in his behalf before she went out of the 
city, ‘lest I perish in her absence.’ Does not this phrase point 
to an influence behind the throne, which Elizabeth herself, at 
this particular juncture, could scarcely control? The reprieves, 
too: these must have proceeded from the sovereign, the fountain 
of mercy; but the order for execution would follow as a matter 
of course when the time for the reprieve had expired, and would 
come at the bidding of the vice-chamberlain—at this period, the 
too favoured but unworthy Sir Christopher Hatton. The lately 

ublished biography of Hatton has ade us acquainted with the 
ct of his furious high-churchism; and that he was looked upon 
as a peculiar enemy to this ‘pestilent sect,’ we are supplied with 
another proof, in the recent Shakespere papers, where a monody 
by Green represents Religion (!) with torn garments, lamenting: 
the loss of him who was distinguished by his hatred to— 
‘Those brainsicke and illiterate surmisers, 
That like to saints would holy be in looks, 
Of fond religion fabulous devisers.’ 

It is curious to find Green, in this last line, using almost the 
self-same phrase to denote the early congregationalists, which’ 
Barrow has used to designate the established clergy with their 
ceremonies. It is also gratifying to find that the persecution of 
our forefathers did not originate with the Walsinghams and the: 
Burgheleys, but with the minister, of all Elizabeth’s counsellors, 
least celebrated for learning or talents—with him whose name 
dwells in the popular mind as distinguished for his bravery of 
attire, and his finished dancing, more than for any of the higher 
qualities of manhood. 

NO. XV. F 
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Elizabeth, on unexceptionable testimony, is said to have re- 
gretted the deaths of Barrow and Greenwood. This is a sin- 
fact, for we do not find any other instance in which she so 
expressed herself. The circumstances of Penry’s execution are 
involved in much mystery. That a warrant should have been 
sent at noon, and a prisoner be executed at so very unusual a time 
as after dinner; that he should have been taken to St. Thomas a 
Watering, in Southwark, instead of to Tyburn, are sin devia- 
tions from common usage, and we think prove that his enemies 
were determined ‘ per fas et nefas,’ to take his life. ‘These men 
were hanged,’ says our author, ‘ as troublers of the church and 
state,’ but— 

‘ These men died as martyrs for truth-—truth of deep import, and, 
to their thoughtful minds, involving consequences of mighty interest 
to the cause of spiritual religion—so another race of historical students 
now on the increase, more correctly read their story. Why should 
not Penry and his martyred compeers be put into the same list with 
our Latimers and our Cyprians? What matters it whether the sufferer 
died on a gallows, or at the stake, or under the headsman’s sword? 
And is it enough to divorce their names, that one died for the truth of 
his religion, in opposition to the falsehoods of paganism; another for the 
reasonableness of his religion in opposition to the absurd mysteries of 
popery; and a third, for the spirituality of his religion, in opposition 
to the formalism and secularity of the age?’ 

The t sympathy expressed by the populace for the suf- 
ferers, it, in the of Whitgift and his coadjutors, 
ineligible to have any more hangings; the punishment was, 
therefore, commuted to banishment, and, as the reader well 
knows, the leaders of these i A sew with many of their 
people, passed over into Holland. We owe a debt of gratitude 
to those worthy and noble-minded men, the inhabitants of the 
United Provinces, for the generous shelter and hearty welcome 
they afforded to our persecuted fathers, at a time when scarcely 
a voice was lifted in their favour; and of admiration at the en- 
lightened policy which, even ere the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tary, proffered a free asylum to the persecuted, whatever their 
religious faith. There was much in the circumstances of the 
United Provinces at this time, as Mr. Stoughton says, to yield 
‘a lesson suited to the situation and full of encouragement’ to 
these exiles, Amsterdam, ‘a spot literally won from the ocean 
by human toil, and secured by an immense dam from inundation,’ 
its houses built on a morass, yet resting on a firm base, con- 
structed of huge piles—every object the strangers saw as they 
walked about the streets of their new home, seemed to bear the 
motto, ‘ Labor omnia vincit” And Leyden, ‘ that Athens of the 
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west,’ where ‘traces might still be seen of the effects of the 
* heroic deed performed by the citizens of Leyden, when, con- 
‘ tending for their liberties, they preferred to mundate the city 
‘ and neighbourhood, rather than submit to the cruel tyranny of 
‘ Spain,’ must have strengthened their love of freedom. 

their stranger home, but often cheered by intelligence from 
England, and visits, too, from their brethren, the exiles seem to 
have dwelt in peace, until differences arose, not merely between 
Johnson, the pastor, an irritable man, and Ainsworth, the teacher, 
the celebrated Hebrew scholar, but, alas! between the sisterhood 
and Mistress Johnson, who, as a lady of some wealth, and pro- 
bably of family, indulged not only in ‘ whalebone in the boddice 
and sleeves of’ her gown,’ an enormity which some twenty years 
before had been pointed out to especial reprobation, by Master 
Phillip Stubbes, bat in the later and more fashionable invention 
of ‘cork shoes.’ It is from minute traits like the preceding—too 
frequently passed over as unworthy of notice—that we often 
obtain a vivid glimpse of the character, not only of the times, 
but the people, under review. The congregation at Amsterdam 
must, like their brethren in London, have occupied a station 
rather superior, for these very ‘ vanities’ are pointed out by 
Stephen Gosson, in his ‘ Pleasant Quippes for upstart Gentle- 
women,’ amid a copious enumeration of ‘ gorgets with drawne 
worke,’ starched rus, feather fans, and ‘ gee 9 as expensive 
fineries, in which gentlewomen especially delighted. Mistress 
Johnson’s whalebone and corked shoes, are also proof that, from 
the earliest period of their history, the Independents never sought 
to distinguish themselves by a peculiar dress. No such censure 
could ever have been passed o the Quakers on any of their 
number; and as the reader will perceive, too, it was not the 
general richness of attire, but the ultra fashionable garb of Mis- 
tress Johnson, that excited the anger of her more plain 
apparelled sisters. What with the contests of the husband, 
and what with the dainty attire of the wife, the feud so in- 
creased, that a separation took place, and Henry Ainsworth 
became the pastor of the seceding congregation. 

Whether the sisters in the newly-formed church indulged in gay 
and fashionable attire, we know not, but from the scoffs of Ben 
Jonson we find that they exercised their minds on unfulfilled pro- 
phecy, and admired, if they did not cultivate, Hebrew. This was 
probably from respect to the deep Hebraic learning of their pastor, 
and we think it is from Ainsworth’s celebrity in this branch of 
literature, that the dramatists, especially Ben Jonson, so fre- 

uently designate the exiled brethren by the term ‘rabbi.’ That 
the learning for which their pastors were distinguished, was more 
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nerally diffused throughout their congregations than has been 
is proved, we think, both Som metrical 
version of the Psalms, in which a variety of metres, instead of 
the homely ‘ common measure,’ are introduced, and which must 
have rendered them more pleasing to those accustomed to the 
poetry of the age; and also from J » te Robinson’s Essays, a work 
undoubtedly intended primarily for his brethren, and evidently 
the composition of a scholar, addressed to an educated class of 
readers. But it is from the ridicule cast on the exiled brethren 
that we obtain the strongest proofs of their superior education; and, 
most singularly, of the women, too. The ‘sister’ who inquires, at 
‘ the Staple of News,’ for intelligence ‘of the saints at Amsterdam,” 
is told ‘ that the Grand Seignor’s certainly turned Christian, — 

‘ And to clear 
The controversy ’twixt the Pope and him, 
Which is the Antichrist, he means to visit 
The church at Amsterdam, this very summer, 
And quit all marks of the beast.’ 

Now the controversy here so scoffingly alluded to, had occupied, 
we know, many a learned pen, and much general information 
was required to enable any one to take even a passing interest 
in the subject. The learning which, according to rather later 
dramatists, ‘ the sisters’ displayed, is sometimes very ludicrously 
exhibited, as in the ‘ City Match where the schoolmistress, the 
wife of an exiled preacher, is represented as— 

‘ One that can expound, and teaches 

To knit in Chaldee, and work Hebrew samplers.’ 
And her pupil is described as so very learned, that all her talk is 
of church councils, while her very embroidery is historical. The 
exaggeration of all this is obvious; but that among the early In- 
dependents, women not only took a general interest in their pro- 
ceedings, but, from superior education, were well qualified. to 
do so, is evident from the earliest argumentative work of a female 
writer we have been able to find, being the production of one 
of their communion—the spirited and graphic ‘ Justification of 
the Independent Churches of Christ,’ by Katharine Chidley. 
Among the most generally believed libels on our puritan fore- 
fathers, has been the charge that they held woman, and woman’s 
intellect, in contempt. py the cursory remarks above, the 
reader will perceive how utterly false was this charge, and did 
space admit, we could easily show that on the subject of female 
education, as on that of religious freedom, the Independents were 
far in advance of their age. 

The departure of the pilgrim fathers from the shores of Hol- 
land, closes this third chapter, and the progress of Independency 
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in England follows, and an interesting notice of the brave Lord 
Brooke, whose ‘ fearful death in such a quarrel,’ as Laud super- 
stitiously remarks in his diary, was, we doubt not, the very death 
which, of all others, he ane have chosen, since it was sealing 
with his life his devotion to ‘ the good cause.’ In the subsequent 
chapter on ‘ the Westminster Assembly,’ an admirable epitome 
is given of its proceedings, and a series of masterly portraits of 
the five champions of Independency. In the chapter intitled 
‘ Owen at Oxford,’ Mr. Stoughton collects some very interesting 
notices of the times, and the state of learning there; together 
with abundant proof that if the muses were scared away from 
their haunts, it was rather by the gross profligacy of the royalist 
army, than by the irruption of ‘ drab-colored puritanism.’ Puri- 
tanism, however, according to Anthony 4 Wood, was anything 
but ‘ drab coloured’ during Owen’s vice-chancellorship, when he 
appeared with ‘ powdered hair, snake-bone band strings, and a 
large set of ribands pointed at his knees,’ and which excite in the 
high-church historian even more indignation than Mistress John- 
son’s whalebone boddice and ‘ corked shoes,’ did among the 
sisters at Amsterdam. For our own parts, we can scarcely believe 
the whole account of ‘ the grave and judicious Owen’s’ brave 
of apparel, although we can easily imagine that he, like his 
brethren, and unlike the Presbyterians, who about this time 
patronised an almost quakerlike plainness of dress, determined 
to show, by his conformity to common usage in indifferent things, 
his unwillingness to give offence ‘to those without,’ save in 
points where truth and religion demanded it. 

Owen had not a very easy time at Oxford; but, as our author 
remarks, ‘ he fought for true learning against pretended learning, 
for real order against sham order—a battle between truth and sem- 
blances.’ And honourable scholars, men who have filled a page in 
our literary and scientific history, gathered round him; and while 
in his own college, Christ Church, Penn, Locke, and unworthy 
South, pursued their studies, Gale, Charnock, Howe, and those 
founders of the Royal Society, Wilkins, Boyle, Petty, with 
Ward and Wallis, the first mathematicians of the age, and Chris- 
topher Wren, already distinguished as ‘ that miracle of a youth,’ 
added lustre to his vice-chancellorship, 

Mr. Stoughton ably defends the puritans from the charge so 
punlesiingty’ Weak against them, of indifference, if not hostility, 
to general literature. As he truly says, ‘so far as genius was 
occupied in the investigation of religious and political principles, 
and so far as literature was employed in diffusing their results, it 
is very unfair to charge puritanism with being the enemy of 
either.’ And as to ‘ a neglect of artistic culture, a slovenliness 
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of style and ement,’ where, may we ask, among the high- 
church writers of this period, do we meet with such great nicety 
oF mba and such neatly rounded periods, as the works of the 
wing century display? With the exception of Jeremy Taylor, 
and he is, indeed, the ‘ cheval de battaile of the hig church 
party, we think it would be difficult to find a theological writer 
among them more distinguished for correctness of style than our 
puritan theologians. But against Jeremy Taylor may we not 
place John Milton? with his magnificent prose works, the stately 
periods, sometimes 
* In linkéd sweetness long drawn out,’ 


sometimes swelling on the ear like the jubilant tones of his peal- 
ing o and full-voiced choir. 

And for poetry, too, how many exquisite poems of this period 
can our opponents show? They have ranting songs, and scoff- 
ing rhymed litanies, and satires, coarse in style, and in 
versification beyond parallel; but where are the spirited lyrics to 
summon England to the battle-field, where the crown of England 
was the prize? Where are the laments that mourned the dis- 
crowned and imprisoned monarch? where the noble hymns that 
supplicated heavenly aid for the church now prostrate before her 
foemen? It was not for the Clevelands, the Sucklings, even the 
Lovelaces, to write such verses, for the strong and earnest feeling 
of the true poet was wanting. But among the contemned puri- 
tans, poetry still found a dwelling place, not only because, as our 
author finely says, ‘ the lived: in another world, and there 
walked by faith in that highest realm of poetry,’ but because 
their minds, conversant with lofty themes, took an earnest and 
imaginative character; and thus the puritan George Withers, in 
the depths of his noisome imprisonment in the Marshalsea, could 
exclaim,— ; 

That oro to mortals loot 

Tho’ some as a trifle leave thee, 

Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee, 
Tho’ thou be to them a scorn, 

That to nought but earth are born, 


Let my life no longer be 
Than I am in love with thee! 


And thus, even while the clouds on the political horizon were 
darkest, the puritan public gave a hearty welcome to Waller's 
earliest and best poems; and encouraged by their reception, the 
publisher, in the eventful year 1645, presented it ‘with those 
evergreen and not-to-be-blasted laurels,’ Milton’s exquisite minor 

ms. We wish we could call the attention of our writers on 


puritan history more to the general literary history of these 
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times, since we are persuaded it would be found that the era of 
the Parliament and Protectorate was not only a period of great 
commercial, but of equal literary activity. 

With the death of the ‘ruler by God’s and the might 
of his own soul,’ puritan troubles began. a very ae 
chapter, derived almost wholly from private sources, entitled, 
‘The East Anglian Churches,’ we have many indications of 
= fears entertained by their members as to coming events. 

us,— 


‘When they lost brave old Oliver, the shield of their religious 
liberty, the Yarmouth church records the following resolution: —‘ The 
Lord having caused a great change of Providence to pass upon this 
nation, in taking away the late Lord Protector, the church appointed 
the 19th instant, in the afternoon, to be spent in seeking the Lord for 
the settlement of the nation, and for humbling our souls before the 
Lord for our sins, as they have had a hand in the same.’’ 


In a subsequent entry, they remark,—‘ We judge a parliament 
‘to be of these ps their 
hope that ‘the interest of Christ and his people’ may be pre- 
served: and again and again we find them appointing days of 
special prayer and intercession. But ‘ He whose way is in the 
‘sea, and whose is in the deep waters, did not answer their 
‘ prayer as they desired, but left a large part of his church and 
‘people to endure a long fight of affliction.’ ‘The happy 
‘restoration’ took place, the king ‘ enjoyed his own again,’ and 
a mighty nation, that had so gloriously achieved her freedom, 
was once more tied and bound beneath the footstool of a dastard 
voluptuary and base pensioner of France. 

e story of ‘Black Bartholomew,’ of the ‘ Plague Year,’ and 
the long vile of persecutions, follow, all melancholy enough, but 
to our minds, most melancholy of all was the swift deterioration 
of the English character, and the rapid increase of profligacy. 
Of this, De Grammont’s oe afford evidence enough, as to 
the higher classes; but not only is profligacy in his pages so 
doenuk up coleur de rose, but it 4 also so mixed with the frivo- 
lities of a court as un-English in habits as in character, that we 
almost forget that it is of English men and women we are read- 
ing. To contemplate the depths of degradation to which the 
national character so suddenly sunk, we must turn rather to the 

es of vain, selfish, gossiping Samuel Pepys’ Diary, and read 
ict chennai account of the doings on the first anniversary of 
the ‘glorious twenty-ninth of May:’—‘ Great bonfires, and a 
‘great many men and women, who laid hold of us, and would 
Tne us drink the king’s health upon our knees, kneeling apn 
‘a faggot. This they did for a great while, and I wondered to 
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*see how the ladies did tipple.* Went on to Mr. Hunt’s, and 
‘there his wife and two o his sisters and some gallant sparks 
‘ were there; and we drank the king’s health, and nothing else, 
¢ till one of the gentlemen fell down stark drunk.’ But disgust- 
ing as are these orgies, how melancholy is the following :— 
* Wondering to see how things are altered with Mr. Creed, who 
* twelve months ago might have been got to hang himself as soon 
‘as to go to a drinking house on a Sunday.’ Alas! there were 
many Mr. Creeds; and parents and pastors, who might have 
borne the weight of persecution, had they beheld their children 
* walking in the truth,’ sank under the heavier load of their 
apostasy. 

A stirring tale, full of the romance of history, is the record of 
the wonderful preservations and almost miraculous escapes, and 
marvellous interpositions of Providence on behalf of our noncon- 
forming fathers. And as interesting, but fraught with a deeper 
lesson, are those tales which show us the Nonconformist ian. a 
ing about purseless, and almost homeless, or enduring year-long 
confinement in a noisome prison, but upheld through all by the 
testimony of a good conscience, and ‘ wearing more of the herb 
called heartsease in his breast’ than his wealthy and powerful 
persecutors could obtain. Such were the members of the Broad- 
mead congregation, on whose heads the December sun shed a 
cheerful radiance when they met in the wood, although snow 
was on the ground, ‘and we were in peace.’ And in peace 
were they, too, when the informers broke up their meeting, and 
carried many a brother to prison; a peace which their bitterest 
persecutor, Sir Robert Cann, never enjoyed, although, perhaps, 
as a fancied means to attain it, ‘he drank sherry,’ as Roger 
North informs us, ‘ morning, noon, and night.’ A vivid picture 
does Roger, in his entertaining life of his brother, Sir Dudley 
North, give us of the childish vanity of this man. Sir Dudley 
married ‘his daughter, and not a little proud was Sir Robert Cann 
of his son-in-law, who had been to Constantinople, and seen the 
Grand Turk; so when he was on a visit, the silly old man used 
to say, ‘Come, son, let us go out and shine;’ and then they 
would walk through the miry streets of Bristol, ‘ with six footmen 
‘in rich liveries behind them.’ No wonder he scorned the poor 


* This most unfeminine practice seems to have soon become fashionable, for 
from one of the suppressed passages, published in the new edition of Pepys’ Diary, 
we find in February, 1662, that he was at a dinner at Sir William Batten’s, where 
much merriment was occasioned by a scramble for the contents of a pie, when, ‘ to 
‘end all, Mrs. Shipman did fill the pie full of white wine, (it ing at least a 
‘pint and a half,) and did drink it off to Sir William and my lady, it being the 
aan, draught that ever I did see a woman drink in my life.’ We should 
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Nonconformists, who worshipped in threadbare doublets, but 
with a whole conscience. 

We wish the records of our elder London churches could be 
examined, for we think much valuable information relative to 
these times would be found, together with allusions to public 
events, which might cast an important light on some points still 
left very obscure by our best historians. That the Noncon- 
formists were objects of fear to the court, from their general 

pularity,—we refer here to London,—may be amply proved 
from those most valuable documents, of which hitherto so little use 
has been made, the newspapers of the day. From these we find, 
that during the Indulgence, the meeting-houses were crowded, 
and not merely by the ‘fanatics and sworn conventiclers,’ but 
also by many souunsiite, who occasionally attended, for which, 
in the ‘Tory’ papers, they met with sufficient abuse. During 
that feverish period, from 1680 to 1683, the abuse of the Non- 
conformists by the Tory press, especially in the clever, but most 
scurrilous ‘ Observator’ of Sir Roger I’Estrange, is furious; and 
from some of his extracts from speeches in coffee-houses—es 
cially the Amsterdam, from that period to the middle of the last 
century the favourite resort of dissenters—and from some extracts 
from sermons, we were gratified to find that the Nonconformists 
—some, at least—expressed themselves with a spirit worthy of 
the children of those who had fought at Naseby. 

It may be well asked, therefore, how, with such a feeling in 
the chief city of the empire—how, with such a devotedness to 
the good cause as ‘ the martyrs of the west’ soon after displayed 
—could our fathers have been content, in the last struggle, to 
play so subordinate a part, and eventually to sit down contented 
with a very maimed sort of civil liberty, and with a contemptible 
religious toleration? Some aid in answering these questions 
may, perha s, be found among the records of our churches, 
We might discover some motives, too, for the overtures made 
by the profligate ministers of Charles to a party, whom, however 
publicly they might scoff at, in their hearts they dreaded; and 
perhaps we might also learn who were the leading men, whether 
among our fathers, or the Presbyterians rather, who persuaded 
their brethren to commit what we cannot but view as the fatal 
error, that of placing themselves under the protection, partial 
though it might be, of those political as well as social profligates, 
Buckingham and Shaftesbury. We are greatly inclined to be- 
lieve, especially with the light which the papers of the day yield, 
that this was the fatal false step. In the quaint language of the 
Scotch Covenanters, ‘they went down into Egypt,’ and thus 
leant, not only upon a broken reed, but, more injurious still, gave 
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their enemies an opportunity of scoffing at the cowardly and 
time-serving spirit which, while it could scruple at many lesser 
points, consented to link together in unholy union the names of 
such men with ‘the good cause.’ 

The last struggle of puritanism—not nonconformity, which 
after all was but a modified puritanism—was that in the west; a 
very interesting and noble episode in our history, and which we 
are strongly inclined to believe did more to vindicate the cha- 
racter of dissenters than all the laboured apologies for dissent of 
Dr. Calamy and his brethren. We are sorry Mr. Stoughton has 
passed over ‘this rising in the west ;’ unfortunate, indeed, in its 
choice of a leader, and still more unfortunate in allowing him to 
claim the title of king, but still, so abounding in incidents of 
heroic valour, of devotion unto death, of exulting triumph even 
at the gallows-tree, that if our northern brethren boast their 
Cargills and Macails, we may point with equal complacency to 
Saeed “sa Adlam, to the aged Sampson Larke, and the two 

t Hewlin 

The a of Mr. Stoughton’s work form a fittin 
conclusion to the ‘eventful history’ over which he has omaink 
‘The three death-beds’ are those of Owen, Baxter, and Howe. 
* Owen,’ who ‘ worked in the deep mine of the word of God, and 
‘plied his learned skill and strength in fetching out the rich 
‘treasures embedded there; Baxter, who applied the ore so 
§ —_ to practical uses; while the peculiar genius of Howe 
‘ fitted him to do both, and, in addition, to mould truth into the 
* most beautiful forms of thought, and to place them in relations 
‘of exquisite harmony.’ ‘Persons generally love to visit the 
‘birthplace of the illustrious,’ truly says our author, ‘ but some 
‘may think,’ he adds, and we fully join with him— 

‘That the death-places of great men are spots more ennobled. To 
stand within some time-worn chamber, and to reflect, Here did that 
mighty, thoughtful, earnest, glorious mind leave the house of its pil- 
grimage to enter on its eternal mansion. Here did prospects such as 
earth never saw break upon his ravished view. Here did his spirit 
fling off its trammels, and rise to freedom. Here he was born again; 
not into a weeping and dying life, but into one that knows no tears, 
no death. Here, not in infant’s weakness and ignorance, but in man- 
hood’s intelligence and strength, he began to live, conscious at the 
moment of the change, and even reflecting on it. Here, he began to 
‘be immortal ! 

And with this feeling, marking each elevated and holy utterance 
of these three great preachers and writers, the author leads us to 
the death-bed of each, as— 


‘One by one did these three worthies cross the ever-flowing stream, 
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to meet on those banks of unfading greenness which border it on the 
celestial side. United together in undying fellowship, all misunder- 
standing between Owen and Baxter have for ever ceased, while the 
spirit of Howe continues its loving intercourse with both. Freed from 
the infirmities of this mortal condition, their pure and noble natures 
have attained to the perfection alike of sanctity and friendship. And 
it is among the best exercises and richest pleasures of pious minds, in 
reading the history of the great and good, to form an acquaintance 
with their characters through this medium, as a preparation for that 
intimate fellowship with them hereafter which Christianity encourages 
us to anticipate.’ 


With hearty thanks to Mr. Stoughton for the very interesti 
volume he has given us, and for his successful endeavours to ro 
away much of the reproach which has so unjustly rested on our 
Puritan forefathers, we close its pages, hoping that this will not 
be the only work of its class, nor from its author; but that in an 
age when such ceaseless efforts are made to render the history of 

e Stuarts and-their misguided followers attractive to the young 
and inguiring, similar efforts will be made by those to whom the 
memories of our great men are dear. This task—and it is a 
noble and a pleasant one—especially belongs to us; and as the 
native of a noble country views its proud history as his rightful 
heritage, as the descendant of a maligned house is eager to vin- 
dicate its injured honour, so should we fulfil it. The sepulchres 
of our fathers have too long remained in ruins; it is time we 
should arise and rebuild them. 


Arr. IV.—(1.) Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture and 
Physiology. By Justus Liesic, M.D., &c. &c. Edited from 
the Manuscript of the Author, by Lyon Playfair, Ph. D., &c. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 1843. 

(2.) Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. By J. F. W. 
Jounston, M.A., &c. Second Edition. 1842 and 1844. 


So long as population remained thinly scattered, and the earth 
retained much of its original fertility, the operations of the 
husbandman would be of a simple and self-evident character; he 
would have but to choose from all the expanse of country which 
stretched around him open to his selection, the most fertile spots, 
to clear away the spontaneous vegetation, cast in the seed, and, 
in due time, gather in the ample produce of his easy toil. Such 
has been ever the simple and unvaried -_ ture of the 
Egyptians along the banks of their prolific Nile, whose annual 
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overflowings continually replenish and fertilize the soil, and thus 
relieve the husbandman at once from much physical labour, and 
from the mental exercise of ingenious research after methods by 
which the labour may be applied to the best account. 
' But, under more ordinary circumstances, however rich might 
be the soil originally, in the materials necessary to the perfection 
of the crops raised upon it, the constant removal of such materials 
in these crops, unreplaced either by natural or artificial means, 
must in time effect its complete exhaustion, and deprive it of 
all fertility. The first colonists in Virginia, it is observed by 
Liebig, found there a soil such as we are supposing. For the 
riod of a century, harvests of wheat and tobacco were obtained 
tom the same land, without anything being restored to it in the 
form of manure; but now whole districts are abandoned and 
converted into unfruitful pasture land, which, without manure, 
produces neither wheat nor tobacco. 

We may suppose that, when the primitive agriculturist thus 
found his land gradually becoming less fertile, and ultimatel 
unproductive, he might not be able satisfactorily to explain this 
occurrence to himself; and, probably, he might be at little 
trouble to investigate either the cause or the remedy, inasmuch 
as his most obvious and facile course would be that of migrati 
to some new locality, where the land was hitherto unoccupi 
and unexhausted. But, as mankind multiplied upon the face of 
the earth, all the more fertile spots in the more populous coun- 
tries would become occupied ; the rights of property would begin 
to be acknowledged and enforced; and each proprietor would 
be obliged to confine his operations to his own estate. Mean- 
while, though the produce of the soil was diminishing, the 
demands upon it from an increasing population would be in- 
creased ; and the farmer would be under the necessity of seeking 
for some means of restoring fertility to his exhausted land, or of 

iving an artificial fertility to land naturally unproductive. The 
Samer of these plans would probably first suggest itself, and be 
first attempted ; but, in a long established state, where the people 
have multiplied as civilization advanced, during many centuries, 
and especially in a country like our own, whose extent is natu- 
rally circumscribed within narrow limits, every expedient is 
sought out for the accomplishment of both these — 
' In any experimental science, facts are not to be eliminated by 
efforts of the reason merely. Philosophers have been convinced 
of this since the time of Lord Bacon, and practical men must 
have known it long before. The first suggestions for the im~- 
provement of agriculture would be merely of an empirical nature ; 
some improved method of culture would be discovered by acci- 
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dent, or as the result of repeated experiments; and, being once 
made known, would continue to be followed till some better 

rocess came to light, by an equally accidental good fortune. 
Til within a recent period, most of the agriculture in practice 
has been of this empirical character. But the practice of an 
art, founded upon empiricism merely, can rarely attain any high 
degree of perfection ; and each fresh application of an approved 
method may lead to disappointment, from some variation in the 
circumstances of the case, neither anticipated nor explicable by 
the man of practice merely, without the guide of scientific prin- 
ciples. Thus, a farmer discovers that the addition of some par- 
ticular manure to his land much increases its fertility. Another 
farmer, who has land of a different quality, tries the same appli- 
cation, and meets with no success. Or the value of some par- 
ticular crop is found to be much increased when some certain 
dressing has been 7 to the land; but the same dressing, even 
upon the same land, is found ineffectual for the improvement of 
some crop of a different nature. Many a valuable discovery has 
been neglected, or discarded, for want of a clear perception of 
the cases to which it might most advantageously be applied. 
Had the farmers, whom we have supposed, understood the prin- 
ciples upon which the success of their treatment depended, they 
would not have subjected themselves to the subsequent disap- 
pointment. 

Experiment, it is conceded, is of the highest importance, but 
it is only when guided by the lamp of science that it can choose 
the shortest path to the most satisfactory results. The true in- 
ductive philosophy seeks for general principles from the consi- 
deration and comparison of numerous observations or experiments, 
and then shows the proper application of these general prin- 
ciples to particular instances. hen —— principles of ex- 
tensive application are once established in any science, we then. 
have solid and trustworthy grounds on which to rationalize, and 
we may then, with much authority, pronounce an @ priori 
opinion upon the effects of untried processes, and say which is the 
one best calculated for the attainment of a desired result, without 
the necessity of a laborious series of indiscriminate experiments. 
Or, where experiments are still required, we shall see in what 
direction they may be best conducted; they will not be pro- 
miscuous and irrational, but with an exact aim at a definite 
result. Practical deviations from a calculated effect may still 
sometimes occur; but these, by inducing a careful examination 
of the circumstances under which they have appeared, may tend 
to the discovery of some disturbing cause, which, though unan- 
ticipated, yet, when known, may sufficiently account for the 
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Sonetsnt ole more firmly the truth of the general 
ciple. 

Weak. till within a recent period, the practice of agriculture 
has been little more than the blind adoption of empirical pre- 
on. the reasons for which were but imperfectly perceived, 
or altogether unknown, yet, in the present day, the pressure of 
an increased demand for agricultural produce Se led to a more 
careful inquiry after the best means of increasing the fertility of 
cultivated me | and of bringing into cultivation such as has been 
hitherto waste and unfrui Men of science have been in- 
duced to apply their a and intelligence to the solution of 
these problems; and y these investigations have been 
attended with marked success. The two branches of natural 
science which more particularly throw light upon these inquiries, 
are those of chemistry and botany; by the latter we are made 
acquainted with the organs and structure of plants, and the vital 
processes which these subserve; by the former we learn their 
chemical composition, and that of the various sources from which 
they obtain their supplies, and the chemical aoe which are 
effected by the vital agency. Geology likewise lends its aid, 
showing the composition and physical characters of the super- 
ficial strata of the earth, and their relative position; as well as 
the sources and mode of formation of the external soil, whether 
this be the detritus of adjacent rocks, or alluvial deposits brought 
from a distance by running waters. 

In no country should we expect a greater demand for every 
possible improvement in agricultural processes than in our own, 
so densely populated, so limited in extent. And in none has 
such demand been more fully responded to. Among the earlier 
attempts at the scientific improvements of farming, Sir Humphre 
Davy’s lectures on agricultural en worthy of their 
illustrious author; but great advances have been made since 
the time of its appearance in the practical applications of the 
natural sciences we have sional above; societies have been 
formed, and periodical publications brought out for the spread 
and improvement of our knowledge in this important subject, 
and chemists and physiologists have directed their researches, 
and applied their acquaintance with the laws and operations of 
nature, to this end. The volume by Professor Liebig, though 
not the work of a countryman, yet, as it was prepared at the 
instance of the British Association, is some illustration of the 
interest which is taken in the advancement of agriculture by 
men of science in our own land. It abounds in original and 
highly interesting speculations, and contains much, likewise, of 
great practical importance; though sometimes, we think, the 
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tendency to theorize has somewhat induced its learned author to 
stray without the bounds of what admits of satisfactory proof. 
Professor Johnston’s work is entirely of English growth; it is, 
we conceive, the best systematic work upon the principles of 
scientific agriculture that we possess; and perhaps the sound- 
ness and practical nature of its statements are more fully to be 
relied on than some of the more imaginative, but highly in- 
genious views of the former author. 

In entering upon a rational investigation of the best method 
of cultivating land, in order that it may yield the most abundant 
produce, we take for granted that plants, in the process of 
te | can only increase by adding to their substance materials 

rived from the media by which they are surrounded, or in 
which they are placed. ey — a power, due to their 
vitality, beyond that which the chemist can effect in the labo- 
ratory, of decomposing compounds, and of forming from their 
constituents fresh combinations; so that its elementary con- 
stituents may exist in a vegetable in very different chemical con- 
nexions to that in which they were placed when diffused in the 
soil, or the atmosphere, from which they were supplied ; but still 
they are the same elements—the plant has no creative power— 
it cannot add a single particle to its substance, except what 
has been brought into contact with it, and absorbed from 
without. It follows from this that a plant can only grow and 
increase freely, when freely supplied with all the materials of 
which its own structure is compo 

Though there are some principles which enter alike into the 
composition of all plants, and of which a considerable portion of 
their substance is framed, yet there are many others which are 
peculiar to particular species. The materials forming the food, 
therefore, of different species, must themselves differ. The dif- 
ferent parts, even, of the same plant, have likewise different con- 
stituents: thus, the composition of the grain of corn differs from 
that of the straw; and it may be possible, by supplying the 
growing plants freely with the constituents proper to some one 
of their organs, upon which the chief value of the produce may 
depend, to promote the growth and perfection of that part, 
without an —_ increased development of other parts, which 
may be of less value. 

t is only within narrow limits that the natural constituents of 
any particular species can be altered by varying the nature of its 
food; or that the relative proportions of these constituents may 
be made to vary. Dr. Daubeny has shown by experiment that, 
in some cases, one of the ordinary mineral constituents of a plant 


may be replaced by some other mineral substance, having close 
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chemical analogies with the former, as potash by soda, or lime by 
magnesia. As a general rule, however, the constituents proper 
to each species are invariable; and, however freely other ma- 
terials may be furnished to a plant, it will pine and languish if 
scantily supplied with those which alone it is calculated to assi- 
milate. Again, the relative proportions of the constituents of 
any species of plant admit only of slight variations ; but it seems 
possible that even these slight variations may be made avaii- 
able to some practical purpose. Thus, in the cultivation of some 
in, the chief value of which is to depend on the amount of 
starch which it ror as is the case with — oo for 
the purpose of malting; we may, by supplying the growin 
that is, with vegetable manures evolving carbonic acid,) and 
limiting somewhat the supply of materials out of which the other 
constituents of the grain are formed, promote the growth of grain 
icularly rich in this constituent, starch ; or in the cultivation 
of wheat, the chief value of which, as an article of food, depends, 
not on the amount of starch it contains, but on the proportion 
of gluten, we may increase the amount of this constituent by 
supplying the growing plants abundantly with food out of which 
it is capable of being formed : that is, with strong animal manures, 
yielding much ammonia. Again, ‘The mode of culture em- 
¢ wean for the purpose of procuring fine, pliable straw, for 
‘ Tuscan hats, is the very opposite to that which must be adopted 
in order to produce a maximum of corn from the same plant.’ 
—Liebig. 

It ane i from these considerations that, in determining 
upon scientific principles, what is the best process for securing 
an abundant produce in the case of any particular kind of crop, 
it will be of primary importance to ascertain what are the consti- 
tuents of oem of this species, and to provide that the growing 
crops shall be abundantly supplied with materials from which 
these constituents may be obtained. There are other measures 
of great importance to the attainment of asuccessful result ; such 
are, the removal of excessive moisture, and with this of any 
noxious principles which may be contained in the soil, by means 
of an effective drainage; and the securing of a proper sub- 
division of the soil, and giving to it a proper mechanical struc- 
ture, by ploughing, harrowing, &c., or by the addition of ad- 
hesive or of friable materials, oe as the soil is naturall 
too light and sandy, or too stiff and clayey. But though suc 
subsidiary measures are of great importance to the success of the 
whole, yet nothing can make up for a deficiency in the supply 
of proper food to a growing crop. 
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Chemical analysis teaches us what are the constituents of 
plants of any particular species. The tissues of all plants have a 
very similar composition—their elementary constituents are 
carbon, together with oxygen and hydrogen; the two latter in 
the proportions in Wiehe they combine to form water, so that 
we may regard these tissues as consisting of carbon, combined 
with water. Besides these tissues there are various principles 
formed by the living plant, and stored up in their cells and 
pores; some of these, upon the presence of which much of the 
value of many vegetable products depends, have a similar com- 
position to that which we have mentioned—viz., variable pro- 
portions of carbon in combination with the elements of water; 
such are starch, sugar, and gum. It is this carbon which appears 
in the form of charcoal when wood is incompletely burnt, with- 
out a free supply of air. There are other principles, such, for 
instance, as are of an oily or resinous nature, which consist of 
the same elements, but which have the proportion of hydrogen, 
relatively to that of oxygen, greater than as it exists in water. 
And again, there are others which have the oxygen in excess; 
such are the vegetable acids, the presence of which in various 
fruits gives to them their agreeable acidity. 

There is another class of organic compounds formed by plants, 
which consist of the three elements we have mentioned, com- 
bined with a fourth—viz., nitrogen. These nitrogenous com- 
pounds, though less abundant than those before mentioned, are 
of the greatest importance, as on their presence depends the 
chief value of many vegetable productions. Three of these, 
~which form a group by themselves, are called vegetable albumen, 
caseine, and gluten, and are found to be identical in their chemical 
composition and properties with the albumen of animal bodies, 
the jibrine which forms the basis of the muscles of animals, and 
which coagulates in the blood when drawn from the body, and 
the caseine, or cheesy matter, which separates from the milk of 
animals when curdled. These principles are present in various 
seeds and grains raised for the food of man and animals, as peas, 
beans, and the different species of corn, and, in smaller propor- 
tions, in most vegetable substances. Those vegetable substances 
which contain them in greatest abundance are most nutritious, 
as it is by the direct assimilation of these principles that herbi- 
verous animals grow and maintain the integrity of their bodies. 
There are many other nitrogenous vegetable principles, some of 
which are peculiar to particular species, and are of much impor- 
tance on account of their active medicinal properties, though not 
so to the agriculturist, being innutritious and frequently highly 


poisonous. Many of these possess alkaline or basic properties ; 
NO. XV. G 
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such are morphia, contained in the t; solania, in the 
potatoe; quina, in the Peruvian et pclae contained in 
nux vomica, and others known to the chemist and the physician. 

Some vegetable organic principles contain others of the 
chemical elements in small proportions. The three nitrogenized 
principles—albumen, fibrine, and caseine—all contain a small 
amount of the element sulphur. The two former contain, like- 
wise, a small constituent proportion of phosphorus, which is 
absent from the last. 

All the principles we have hitherto mentioned are organic prin- 
ciples; they can only be formed by organized structures under 
the influence of vitality. The chemist may change some of these 
so into others by chemical agency, but he is unable to 

rm any of them by effecting a combination between their 
elementary constituents, though brought together in the right 
proportions. 

en any table substance is thoroughly burnt, all such 
= les entirely disappear, various gaseous combinations being 
rmed between their elements and the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere. But, however completely any vegetable substance ma 
be burnt, there always remains an ashy residuum unconsum 
which is the inorganic portion of its substance, constituting from 
one to twelve per cent. of its entire mass, and which is as essential 
to the integrity of the plant as is that larger proportion of organic 
principles of which we have before made mention. These inorganic 
compounds are alkalies and alkaline earths, and some metallic 
oxides, partly in combination with mineral acids which may re- 
main undecomposed, and partly free, (after combustion, ) though 
in the natural state of the vegetable, in combination with various 
organic acids, which are destroyed by the combustion we have 
supposed. ‘Thus grapes contain in their juice much potash, in 
eombination with an excess of tartaric acid, and it is from the 
juice of the grape, during its conversion into wine, that the com- 
mercial supply of the bitartrate of potash, or cream of tartar, as 
it is commonly called, is obtained. ese mineral substances v: 
considerably in different plants, both in their nature and their 
proportions; but with the exception of such slight deviations as 
we before noticed, they are constant in plants of the same 
cies. 

Potash, soda, and lime, in combination with silicic, sulphuric 
and phosphoric acids, and likewise with some organic acids, as 
the oxalic and tartaric acids, form by far the largest proportion 
of the mineral constituents of plants. All the inea, includ- 
ing the different kinds of corn, contain wath silicic acid, (or 
silica, as it is usually called,) which is chiefly abundant in the 
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straw, whilst the grain abounds in phosphates of potash, soda, 
and lime. Peas and beans abound ‘ the prrenalm of potash 
and soda, with lime and magnesia in smaller proportions. 
Potatoes have much potash both in their roots and tops, and the 
latter abound likewise in lime. Turnips contain a considerable 
proportion of potash, and the leaves have much lime in combina- 
tion with sulphuric and phosphoric acids. 

Such being found to be the constituents of vegetables, the 
chemical elements of these materials must be supplied to them 
during their life and growth, either in the same or some other 
forms of combination, and either in a gaseous state, or capable of 
samy in water, for only gases and liquids can be absorbed by 
plants. 

The air, rain water, and water from springs, &c., and the soil 
in which they grow, are the only media from which plants can 
obtain these supplies, for with these only are they in close con- 
tact. 

It may seem a statement somewhat startling, but is now well 
ascertained, that plants obtain from the air the largest propor- 
tion of their entire bulk. The composition of our atmosphere 
is 79 parts of a and 21 of oxygen in 100 parts, by 
measure, together with a small but constant and uniform propor- 
tion of carbonic acid, estimated at y,45 of its volume, and a 
variable amount of watery vapour. Though the proportional 
amount of carbonic acid in our atmosphere is very small, yet the 
total quantity is very great; and, from the carbon of this car- 
bonic acid, plants are capable of obtaining their whole supply of 
that element, which enters so largely into their composition. 
The entire amount of carbon contained in the carbonic acid of 
our atmosphere is estimated by Liebig at 3085 billions lbs. 

It is proved by the observations of numerous experimenters, 
Priestly, Sennebier, De Saussure, Sir Humphrey Davy, &c., 
that, whilst exposed to the sun-light, the green parts of healthy 
plants absorb carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, and return 
pure oxygen gas to the air in nearly a measure. Carbonic 
acid gas being a chemical compound of carbon with oxygen, the 
oxygen which is given off is that resulting from the decomposi- 
tion of the carbonic acid absorbed, the carbon of which is re- 
tained by the plants, and being made to combine with the ele- 
ments of water, (which is abundantly supplied both from the 
soil and the atmosphere,) thus forms those organic principles 
which were previously mentioned as being composed of carbon 
and the elements of water, and which make up the greater part 
of the bulk of any vegetable. 

Conceding this fact, (which is abundantly established by numer- 
G2 
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ous ingenious experiments,) there are various natural observa- 
tions which it serves to explain. For instance, seeds may be 
made to germinate and grow when sown in a purely mineral 
soil, and watered with distilled water. The carbon which is 
contained in the tissues of a plant grown under such circum- 
stances, can only be derived from the air. Again, there are 
some species of plants which naturally attach their roots to solid 
stones, or other hard substances, equally incapable of yielding 
any carbon; these, like the former, can only obtain their carbon 
from that of the air. As this process only goes on whilst the 
plant is exposed to light, and is more active in proportion to 
the amount of light which the plant enjoys, by preventing 
the free access of light to a growing plant, it mil be pre- 
vented from fixing so much carbon in its tissues, which will 
thus have a less solid texture, and a paler colour; the green 
colouring matter of plants having carbon for its chief constitu- 
ent. This fact we constantly see illustrated by that practice 
of gardeners which is technically termed etiolation, and which 
consists in covering certain species of vegetables with earth, or 
by other means, as they grow, by which they acquire a cri 
and brittle texture, and are blanched, or deprived of their nat 
colour. 

It might seem, if plants are continually extracting carbon 
from the atmosphere, that in time the supply would become 
exhausted, and vegetation necessarily cease. But this effect of 
vegetation is efficiently counteracted by the opposite action of 
animal life upon the atmosphere. The respiration of animals 
consists essentially in the combination of atmospheric oxygen 
drawn into the interior of the body, with carbon and hydrogen 
derived partly from the food and partly from the effete particles 
of the animal frame, by which combinations carbonic acid gas 
and watery vapour are formed, which are constantly discharged 
from the lungs into the atmosphere. Thus, by one of those 
admirable adaptations, of which the operations of nature afford 
so many instances, the joint effect of animal and vegetable life 
is to maintain an invariable constitution of the atmosphere 
adapted to the requirements of both. Were it not for animal 
respiration, the air would in time be exhausted of the carbon 
which provides for the growth of plants; and were it not for the 
action of vegetation upon the atmosphere, animal respiration 
would in time render the air irrespirable, by the accumulation 
of carbonic acid. 

We have stated that it is only whilst exposed to light that 
plants absorb carbonic acid and give out oxygen. During the 


. . . . . 
night, and in darkness, this action is reversed; like animals, 
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they then absorb oxygen and give out carbonic acid; but this 
function is only carried on slowly, and to a very limited extent, 
and has no important effect in counteracting the more active 
—— of the daylight. Liebig regards this action as merely 
chemical, and not dependent on vitality; and similar to the 
absorption of oxygen by decaying wood, or other organic material. 
It is commonly, however, described by botanists (and perhaps 
correctly) as a vital function; living beings, whether animal or 
vegetable, possess considerable powers of resistance to the merel 
chemical action of the agents by which they are omnes: 
But whether chemical or physiological in its true nature, this 
absorption of oxygen is a fact of a less practical and —o 
‘nature than that, previously conti of the absorption an 
decomposition of carbonic acid during the day; not only on 
account of its being carried on to a less extent, but because its 
final cause is less evident. The amount of oxygen contained 
in the water absorbed by plants is sufficient to form, in combi- 
nation with carbon and the hydrogen of the water, the vegetable 
tissues and most of the vegetable principles. This is proved 
by the return to the air of all, or nearly all, the oxygen of the 
carbonic acid which is decomposed in their tissues. There seems 
no necessity, therefore, for the absorption of free oxygen from 
the air for this purpose. As the absorption of oxygen during 
the night is accompanied by the evolution of carbonic acid, it 
may be that the removal of effete particles of carbonaceous com- 
pounds is the object of this process, similarly to the process of 
animal respiration; and this supposed analogy has led some 
botanists to speak of this function under the name of the respi- 
ration of plants. 

Though most perceptible during the — (when it is not 
counteracted by the opposite process, which goes on only 
during the day,) and probably then most active, yet there are 
experiments which seem to prove that this so-called vegetable 
respiration is in operation, not during the night merely, but 
without ceasing during the life of a plant; in this respect re- 
sembling the respiration of animals, which ceases only with their 
life. Another supposition, to explain the absorption of oxygen 
by plants, is, that that which is directly absorbed from the 
air is taken for the formation of those acid principles which 
have oxygen in larger proportion relatively to hydrogen than 
as it exists in water. These acid principles in unripe fruits 
become, during their ripening, converted into sugar and gum; 
which are principles in which the oxygen is only in the same 
proportion as in water. ‘This must be effected by the removal 
of some of the oxygen they previously contained; and as oxygen 
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is given off by _— most freely in a full light, we might fairly 
ee antecedently, that it would be when fully exposed to 
lig t, that this conversion of acid into saccharine and mucila- 
= principles would be most efficiently performed. Pro- 

ssor Liebig remarks that such supposition is confirmed by ob- 
servation ; as fruits are known to ripen imperfectly, and not to 
acquire their proper sweetness in a dull summer. Contrarily, 
it might be inferred, as a corollary, that, in plants enjoying a 
full exposure to the light of the sun, there would be a tenden 
to the formation of principles containing a comparatively sm 
se oie of oxygen; such principles are the vegetable oils, 
and fats, and resins; and upon this, Professor Liebi i 
remarks that it is in tropical climates, where the light of the 
sun is most intense, that the spice-bearing trees luxuriate, the 
aromatic properties of which depend upon the essential oils with 
which their tissues are impregnated. 

We can, however, scarcely consider the general fact of the evo- 
lution of free oxygen by plants exposed to the light (a fact which 
is fully confirmed by | a experiment) to be much corrobo- 
rated by such physiological observations as those which Pro- 
fessor Liebig has adduced, the relation between which and the 
— fact is, perhaps, rather incidental, or at least, not so 

irect and immediate as the argument would imply. It seems 
to us that it would be as correct to argue against this general 
fact, from the observation that the firs and pine-trees of various 
species, which abound in resin and oil of turpentine, (the latter 
_ being a pure hydro-carburet, containing no oxygen,) will only 
flourish in the more northern climates, where light is less in- 
tense; or because several trees bearing the more acid fruits, 
such as limes and lemons, are natives of southerly and tropical 
countries. 
Oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon seem, then, to be obtained. 
from water and from the air. From whence do plants obtain 
the —— which is a constituent of several organic principles ? 
As the largest proportion of our atmosphere is free nitrogen, 
here would seem to be an abundant some of this element con- 
veniently disposed for vegetable absorption. But free nitrogen 
shows little tendency to combine chemically with other elements ; 
and, further, no experimenters have been able to obtain satis- 
factory proof that plants do absorb free nitrogen either in the 
gaseous form, or simply dissolved in water in such small propor- 
tion as water is capable of retaining. Liebig and others assert 
that plants are incapable of assimilating free nitrogen ; and that, 
even if it be taken up into the tissues of plants, it is again dis- 
charged. This vont assertion is not supported by satisfactory 
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proof; but there are reasons for the belief that it is from other 
sources that the chief supply of nitrogen is obtained. Ammonia 
is a compound of one equivalent of nitrogen with three of hydro- 
n; plants are found to contain this principle diffused through 
their tissues ; and it is a matter of experience that the free supply 
of ammonia to the roots of plants, in manures formed of animal 
substances, (which, during their decomposition in the soil, evalve 
much of this compound in a gaseous form,) promotes very much 
the luxuriance > the crops. Supposing plants to assimilate 
ni n derived from this source, the ammonia must be decom- 
in their tissues; the hydrogen may combine with carbon 
and oxygen of carbonic acid, (of which gas nearly, but not quite, 
all the oxygen is returned to the air,) for the formation of tissues 
or principles consisting of these three elements; whilst the ni- 
trogen, at the moment of its liberation, enters into fresh com- 
binations for the formation of azotized compounds. Plants under 
cultivation may obtain a considerable supply of ammonia from 
the materials artificially added to the soil; but calculations show 
that the ammonia which can be furnished to such plants from 
manure will not supply all the nitrogen contained in the prin- 
ciples they produce; and plants in a state of nature flourish 
commonly in soils having no such supply of this principle. 
Cattle are pastured from year to year on land which receives no 
manure for the supply of ammonia except what the animals 
themselves deposit. Since animals can only assimilate organic 
principles, all the nitrogen contained in their bodies and in their 
excretions—for instance, in their milk—must have previously 
existed, as organic principles, in their vegetable fi In the 
milk, and ultimately in the carcases of the cattle, much more 
nitrogen is constantly being removed from the fields than can 
ssibly have been obtained, by the plants on which they feed, 
m ammonia given off by decomposing organic matter in the 
soil, Supposing, then, that plants obtain their nitrogen from 
ammonia, they must have access to this principle from some other 
source than that which we have already indicated. This other 
source of ammonia seems to be the atmosphere. All decom- 
posing animal substances yield ammonia, which, from its gaseous 
form, must become diffused through the air; the combination 
of ammonia with carbonic acid has likewise, from its volatility, the 
same tendency. Ammoniacal emanations must then be alwa 
rising into the air. ‘ But all analyses of atmospheric air hitherto 
made have failed to demonstrate the presence of ammonia, al- 
though, according to our view, it can never be absent.’ ‘ Am- 
monia, as well as its volatile compounds, is of extreme solubility 
in water; and cannot, therefore, remain long in the atmosphere, 
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as every shower of rain must effect its condensation, and convey 
it to the surface of the earth.’ 


‘ Experiments made in the laboratory of Giessen, with the greatest 
care and exactness, have placed the presence of ammonia in rain- 
water beyond all doubt. It has hitherto escaped observation, because 
it was not searched for. All the rain-water employed in this inquiry 
was collected six hundred paces south-west of Giessen, whilst the 
wind was blowing in the direction of the town. When several hun- 
dred pounds of it were distilled in a copper still, and the first two or 
three pounds evaporated with the addition of a little muriatic acid, a very 
distinct crystallization of muriate of ammonia was obtained.’—Liebig. 


Ammonia is then conveyed to the roots of plants in rain- 
water. The effects of ammonia supplied in the form of 
manures, and likewise when added separately to the soil, 
sufficiently prove the absorption of this compound by plants 
when it is brought to 8 in this way. Whether the 
gaseous ammonia diffused through the air be absorbed by 
plants, is more doubtful. Before quitting the subject of am- 
monia, we should remark that it promotes vegetation, not onl 
as an article of food, but likewise as a stimulant, by exciting 
the functions of the plants, to which it is supplied, to increased 
activity; thus the addition of ammonia to the soil, though it 
increases the luxuriance of the rising crop, yet, at the same time, 
causes the rapid exhaustion of the soil, upon which a more 
active vegetation causes a greater demand for all the nutrient 
principles it contains. 

Nitric acid is a compound of nitrogen with oxygen ; and there 
are many ways in which this — may naturally be sup- 
plied to plants; the electric discharges which pass during a 
thunderstorm through the air may effect a chemical combination 
between its oxygen and nitrogen, by which this acid shall be 
produced, which will then be dissolved in rain, and thus conveyed 
to the soil. Nitric acid is likewise, as ammonia, one of the 
Sage of the decay of animal substances; and, as such, or 

om other sources, is frequently present in the soil. The effi- 
— of nitrates added to the soil, as manure, is well established; 
and Johnston considers nitric acid to be, at least, of equal im- 
portance to the vegetable economy with ammonia.  Liebi 
attributes much less value to nitric acid than to ammonia, dangh 
he does not altogether deny the applicability of the former to 
plants as an article of nutriment. On the whole, with respect to 
the nitrogen contained in plants, we may consider it as chiefly 
derived from these sources; the ammonia in the ground given 
off from decomposing organic substances contained in the soil, 
the ammonia conveyed to the soil dissolved in rain-water; and 
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nitric acid originally present in the soil, or conveyed to it by rain 
from the air. 
_ Sulphuretted hydrogen (a compound of sulphur with hy- 
drogen) is another gaseous product of the decomposition of 
organic substances ; from such sources it is constantly emanating ; 
and is always contained in the air in small proportions, as is 
shown by its effect in tarnishing silver and other metals, or by 
the discoloration of glazed cards, or other materials painted 
with white lead; though in far too small a quantity to become 
sea gae to the smell by its strong and disagreeable odour. 
rom similar sources it is likewise frequently contained in the 
soil, and dissolved in water; some springs being so strongly 
impregnated, as to present the peculiar properties of the gas 
strongly marked. Sulphur, in small proportions, is a constituent 
of some ees principles, but is chiefly present in plants in 
the form o sulphuric acid, in combination with bases, forming 
salts. Sulphuric acid is probably derived directly from the sul- 
= contained in the soil; but, is the sulphur of sulphuretted 
ydrogen absorbed, and assimilated in the formation of organic 
principles containing sulphur? There seems good reason to 
suppose that plants can obtain the sulphur requisite for those 
organic compounds containing this element, from the sulphur of 
the sulphates present in the soil. The presence of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in the air does not appear, therefore, essential to an 
active state of vegetation; and it is certain that any large pro- 
portion of this deleterious is entirely destructive both to 
animal and vegetable life. It is not, however, improbable that 
plants may be capable of absorbing and assimilating the small 
proportion which is present, naturally, in the air; or that even 
a somewhat larger proportion than this may serve as a beneficial 
stimulus; and Johnston mentions the increased luxuriance of 
vegetation supplied with water impregnated with this gas, as an 
observation favourable to such a supposition. 

The ingredients we have considered, together with watery 
vapour, and rain water, which derives its impregnations from the 
air through which it descends, are those which the atmosphere 
supplies; the other constituents of plants must be derived from 
the soil, and we must now briefly inquire what materials are 
furnished to vegetation from this source. 

It is evident that the mineral constituents of plants can only 
be derived hence; and that:a plant can only introduce into its 
tissues such mineral constituents as were previously present in 
the soil in which it grows. But are these the only materials 
which the soil can yield to the plants which it bears? There 
are few fertile soils which do not contain some proportion of 
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organic matter, animal or vegetable, or both, in a decomposed 
state; many of the eumainn atded by the agriculturist for the 
purpose of increasing the fertility of his land are of this nature. 
‘Some virgin soils, such as those of America, contain vegetable 
‘matter in large proportion; and as these have been found 
* eminently adapted for the cultivation of most plants, the organic 
‘matter contained in them has naturally been recognised as the 
‘cause of their fertility. To this matter, the term ‘vegetable 
* mould,’ or humus, has been applied, and it is believed by many 
*to be the principal nutriment of plants; and is supposed to be 
* extracted by them from the soil in which they grow.’ (Liebig.) 
Probably this opinion, as to humus being the principal nutri- 
ment of plants, has not been so common as Liebig may suppose, 
amongst physiologists in our own country. We have before 
adverted to the well established fact that plants derive a | 
proportion of their carbon from the carbonic acid contained in 
the air. It is also well known that germinating seeds will 
ut vigorously in a soil exclusively mineral. Such observa- 
tions might suffice to show that the soil is not the chief magazine 
of carbon for the food of plants. They might seem to imply 
that the Deity has bountifully fitted the various orders of plants 
to draw their nourishment in some spots chiefly from the air; 
in others, from the soil likewise, to a considerable extent. 
Liebig combats what he gives, in the quotation above, as the 
commonly received opinion, at great length, and quite convinc- 
ingly. e shows that the humus which is the result of the 
decomposition of vegetable substances in the earth, has so little 
solubility that it is impossible that the water which plants 
imbibe by their roots, should hold in solution any such amount 
of humus as could furnish the carbon which they assimilate in 
their tissues and secretions. He attributes what degree of value 
it may possess to the slow evolution from it of carbonic acid gas, 
during its gradual decomposition; he allows this supply of 
carbonic acid, derived from the soil, to be of great importance to 
germinating seeds, before the leaves of the young plants are 
expanded, by which they may absorb the carbonic acid of the 
air; and likewise to plants in the spring, when vegetation is 
resuming its activity, but whilst the foliage is as yet unformed, 
But, he maintains that ‘when a plant is quite matured, and 
when the organs by which it obtains food from the atmosphere 
are formed, the nic acid of the soil is no further required ;’ 
and that, ‘during the heat of summer, it derives its carbon exclu- 
sively from the atmosphere.’ Professor Liebig’s writings betra 
a strong tendency to theorize, and, sometimes, from establish 
facts to draw conclusions more extensive and general than are 
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at all warranted by the premises. Many of the theories which 
he propounds are highly ingenious and scientific; but a mere 
theory should not be stated with all the authority of an established 
fact ; and we think that Professor Liebig on find it difficult to 
adduce facts in support of the broad assertion above, which 
seems to have no authority beyond that of the observed fact 
that plants can live and grow when they obtain carbon only 
from the air; a statement which does not at all include the other 
assertion, that, in summer, a mature plant always, or even 

nerally, derives its carbon exclusively from the atmosphere. 

rofessor Johnston argues more convincingly in an opposite 
direction. Young plants, it is admitted, and all plants in the 
spring, when the filiage is not expanded, must derive from the 
soil carbonic acid, which dissolved in water is absorbed by their 
roots. Now, since much more water must be absorbed duri 
the summer, when so large an evaporating surface is afforded by 
the foliage, and when the warmth of the sun likewise promotes 
this syed Giesheage of watery vapour, much more carbonic acid 
dissolved in water must likewise be conveyed into the tissues of 
the plant at this time. 


‘Do, then, the same materials which minister to the growth of the 
plant in its earlier stages, now pass upwards to the leaf and return 
again in the course of the circulation, unchanged and unemployed, to 
be again rejected at the roots? Does all this take place in the height 
of summer, while the plant is still rapidly increasing? The opinion 
is neither supported by facts, nor consistent with analogy..—Johnston. 


But it is not only by yielding carbonic acid that organic 
matters contained in the soil supply nutriment to vegetation. 
Carburetted hydrogen gas (a compound of hydrogen with carbon) 
is another product of the decay of such materials; also sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and ammonia. All these may be capable 
of appropriation by the plants to which they are supplied. 
Professor Johnston is of opinion that many organic principles 
in a state of solution may be introduced into the circulation 
undecom , and be converted by plants into their own sub- 
stance. Liebig holds an opposite opinion, viz., that plants can 
employ as food no materials which are not reduced by decom- 
position to an entirely inorganic condition. He admits that 
organic principles in a state of solution, such, e. g., as sugar, 
or gum, may be absorbed by the roots of a plant and enter 
temporarily into its circulation, but that this is only acci- 
dental, and that such materials are incapable of assimilation, 
and are again discharged from the roots into the soil. The 
question is not very practical in relation to our present con- 
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siderations; such organic principles do certainly ultimately 
supply food to plants, even though unassimilated in their original 
form; for by remaining in the soil they undergo decomposition, 
by which they become converted into those gaseous compounds 
of which we have before spoken. We conceive that if plants 
have any power of assimilating organic sm as such, this 
power is very limited. But this applies a to such prin- 
ciples as are absorbed from without ; for, when elaborated by the 
plant itself, and stored up in some proper receptacle in its own 
structure, the same organic compounds may serve as reservoirs 
of nutrition, ready to be appropriated when any exigency 
requires, just as in the case of the fat of animals. 

All organic structures contain likewise a considerable propor- 
tion of saline matters, and these, in their decomposing remains, 
when added to the soil as manures, form valuable food to the 
plants which grow on it, being exactly such saline substances as 
the plants must most require. Much of the value, indeed, even 
of animal and vegetable manures, depends on the saline materials 
they contain. 

t appears, then, briefly to recapitulate, that from the air, 
plants obtain the larger proportion of their carbon, in the form 
of carbonic acid; from the air, likewise, they absorb some 
oxygen gas, and much watery vapour; the ammonia diffused 
through the air is likewise an important article of their habitual 
diet, and as stimulating to more activity the vegetable functions, 
oe chiefly so after being conveyed to the soil in rain-water. 
Besides these, other gaseous impregnations of our atmosphere, 
such as sulphuretted hydrogen, carburetted hydrogen, and nitric 
acid, may perhaps be, in some degree, subservient to vegetable 
nutrition. From the soil are obtained the various mineral con- 
stituents of plants, several of the more important of which we 
have before mentioned ; a large proportion of the water required 
by plants is absorbed, by their roots, from the moisture con- 
tained in the soil; likewise, from the decomposing organic 
substances in the soil are yielded carbonic acid, ammonia, car- 
buretted hydrogen, and sulphuretted hydrogen, and perhaps 
some other binary chemical compounds, which becomes dissolved 
in the moisture of the soil, and are taken up by the spongioles 
of the roots. Some soils contain a proportion of ammionia as 
part of their original constitution; and such ammonia is, of 
course, as available as that derived from other sources. 

Now, granting a soil possessed of a proper mechanical struc- 
ture, the chief object of the agriculturist is to provide his plants 
with a sufficient proportion of healthy food, and to remove from 
them principles injurious, either essentially or in their excess. 
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Both these objects must be obtained by modifying the condition, 
either of the soil, or the air, or both, for it is with these media 
that plants are in relation. We have seen how very important 
to vegetation are the constituents of the air, but over the con- 
dition of the atmosphere the farmer possesses no available in- 
fluence, the diffusible property of all gaseous bodies causing any 
local modification to be speedily swallowed up in the whole. 
Experiments upon plants grown in glass cases show that some 
addition to the proportion of carbonic acid naturally contained 
in our atmosphere promotes their luxuriance, but the farmer 
cannot imitate this upon his crops grown in the open air. It is 
to the pre aration of the soil, therefore, that his operations must 
be limited. In this, he must have regard to the defects, or 
otherwise, of its original —o considered in respect of the 
more special constituents of the particular crops to be raised, and 
of those constituents which are essential, or favourable, alike to 
all vegetation. We have seen that some of the ingredients of a 
fertile soil are organic, and others mineral, substances. Decom- 
posing organic substances are beneficial to all crops, for they 
yield principles required by every species of vegetation; but 
even in the use of slow the farmer may exercise much judgment 
and discrimination, As a general rule, animal substances form 
much stronger and more valuable manures than those of a vege- 
table origin. ‘ According to Boussingault and other French 
authorities, the relative efficacy of all manures depends upon the 
proportion of nitrogen they severally contain.’ ‘ A certain general 
reliance may be placed upon the fertilizing value of a substance,’ 
Professor Johnston says, ‘as represented by the proportion 
of nitrogen it contains ;’ and of course this is much greater in 
animal than in vegetable substances. But the amount operas 
acid, and other carbonaceous compounds which it yields, is not 
to be lost sight of in estimating the value of any manure; and 
its value must depend likewise, in some degree, upon the quan- 
tity and kind of inorganic matter which it contains. In different 
vegetable manures this inorganic matter varies much, both in 
kind and amount. As, during the decomposition of organic sub- 
stances, the saline constituent undergoes comparatively little 
change, the remains of any particular kind of crop must be well 
adapted for manuring land for the growth of the same kind of 
crop, for this will supply the land exactly with those mineral 
ingredients which the crop requires. In this respect, fermenting 
straw with the dung of horses which feed on grass and corn, is a 
proper manure for a crop of grain, or beanstalks for a field of 

eans. Some crops owe their chief value to the amount of some 
principles which they yield, containing xo nitrogen; such are 
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tatoes, whose chief value depends upon the starch contained 
in their tubers, a principle rich in carbon, but containing no 
nitrogen; to such a crop, a vegetable manure yielding much 
carbonic acid, and but little ammonia, would, theoretically, seem 
appropriate. Other crops are chiefly valuable from the nitro- 
genized principles they yield; such are the various kinds of 

in grown for food ; the cruciferze also are a natural order of 

plants remarkably abounding in nitrogen; to this order belong 
many of our most common vegetables, as cabbages, turnips, 
radishes, &c.; for such crops, strong animal manures yielding 
much ammonia would seem appropriate upon theoretical grounds, 
and are found to be so actually in practice. Guano is an animal 
manure of this kind, and of peculiar value, combining, as it does, 
the most valuable constituents, both mineral and organic. The 
dried excrements of carnivorous sea-birds, of which guano con- 
sists, contain much urea and uric acid—animal principles readily 
convertible into carbonate of ammonia; the chief mineral in- 
= is phosphate of lime, or bone-earth, derived from the 

ny parts of the fishes on which these birds feed. It will be 
remembered that the grains of the various species of corn, and 
beans and peas, abound with this salt; so that here are the most 
important ingredients required in the soil for the food of such 
plants. The ammonia, owing to its volatility, is gradually dis- 
charged from the soil, so that it is only the crop raised next 
after the addition of guano to the land which derives much 
benefit from this ingredient; but the benefit of the fixed saline 
matter is extended over several years. 

The excrements of other carnivorous animals would prove as 
valuable as guano, could they be as conveniently collected and 
applied to the land, without offence to our sensations and feel- 
ings. Attention is much directed at present to discovering some 
method by which the contents of sewers may decently be col- 
lected oad applied as manure. In these drains an immense 
amount of the most valuable materials is constantly washed into 
the sea and allowed to waste. There is, in fact, no absolute 
necessity, theoretically, for any waste, nature having provided 
in vegetation an agent by which all the materials of the food of 
animals, after it has served its temporary purpose in preservin 
their strength and vigour, as well as the materials of their dea 
carcases, may again be restored to use in the same wholesome 
and nutritious forms as it originally presented. 


‘A part of the crop taken from a field is used in feeding and fat- 
tening animals, which are afterwards consumed by man; another part 
is used directly in the form of potatoes, meal, or vegetables; while a 
third part, consisting of the remnants of plants, are employed as litter, 
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in the form of straw, &c. It is evident that all the constituents of the 
field, removed from it in the form of animals, corn, and fruit, may 
again be obtained in the excretions of the animals which are fed by 
these, and in the bones and blood of those which are slaughtered. It 
altogether depends upon us to keep our fields in a constant state of 
composition and fertility, by the careful collection of these substances.” 
- . . The enormous quantity of food which man consumes during 
the sixty years of his life, and every constituent of it that was derived 
from our fields, may again be obtained and restored to them. The 
only true loss that we experience, and that we cannot prevent on ac- 
count of the habits of our times, is the loss of the phosphate, which 
man carries in his bones to the grave.’-—Liebig. 


We have before remarked, with reference to vegetable manures, 
that the waste part of any crop is a proper adjunct to land from 
which another crop of the same species is to be raised, as con- 
taining the most appropriate saline materials. ‘Now that we 
* know that the constituents of the food pass over into the excre- 
‘tions of the animal fed upon it, we can with great ease deter- 
‘mine the different value of various kinds of manure,’ of this 
animal nature also;—‘ The solid and liquid excrements of an 
‘animal being of the highest value as manure for those plants 
‘which furnish food to the animal. We feed a cow upon hay 
‘and turnips, and we obtain a manure containing all the mineral 
* constituents of grass and of turnips; this manure ought to be 
¢ preferred, as being more suitable for turnips, than that procured 
«from any other source. The dung of y saas contains the 
€ mineral 1 dients of the " aney t of the rabbit, the con- 
‘ stituents of culinary vegetables ;’ and so forth. (Liebig.) 

There are other forms in which ammonia is now added arti- 
ficially to the soil, besides that resulting from decomposing 
animal and vegetable substances; the ammoniacal liquor from 
gas works, and other refuse materials formerly cast aside, are 
now applied to land with striking benefit. 

The great benefit of various purely mineral manures is now 
more fully appreciated and understood than formerly. By add- 
ing organic manures merely, the luxuriance of the crops may, 
for a time, be promoted ; but, by this very increase of the vigour 
of the plants, the land is more rapidly exhausted of the mineral 
ingredients it naturally contains, and, without suitable mineral 
additions likewise, must become barren. Liebig gives an in- 
stance of this which occurred at Bingen-on-the-Rhine, where, 
by the use of strong animal manures, the development of vines 
was highly increased; but the quantity of potash required for 
the juices of the fruit soon emptied the soil of this ingredient, 
which was not replaced by the kind of manure used, and the 
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vines dwindled and ceased to be productive. In no part of agri- 
culture does chemistry afford a more clear and certain guide to 
the scientific farmer than in directing the appropriate application 
of mineral substances to his land. Organic manures, in almost 
any form, increase the luxuriance of almost any crops, though, 
as we have seen, even with respect to these, some kind may be 
more eligible than others. But, with respect to mineral sub- 
stances, an injudicious application may be entirely useless, or 
even detrimental, though the same may have been most suc- 
cessful on other land, or for the growth of other crops. The 
natural constitution of the soil must be first ascertained by 
chemical analysis, and that nature of the saline constituents of 
the crops which are to be raised; and the application required 
will be such as will furnish any of the latter which are absent or 
deficient in the analysis of the former. To give a simple in- 
stance adduced by Risiina: of the two species of clover, the 
ted contains more lime; the white, more potash; salts of lime, 
therefore, are more likely to benefit the red clover, and those of 
potash, the white ; and this is consistent with the results of ex- 
periment. On the other hand, land near the sea is likely to be 
abundantly impregnated with common salt; to such land, there- 
fore, an addition of this substance is found to be useless, though 
very successful upon spots remote from the sea. The varieties 
of mineral substances now in use are very numerous; many of 
them are employed as they are simply excavated from the ground 
or rock; but there is now an extensive trade in the artificial 
preparation of such saline compounds as are best adapted for 
agricultural purposes. 

These mineral additions to the soil, besides directly supplying 
the crops with such materials as they require for food, subserve 
likewise other important improvements in the quality of the 
land. Thus, the alkalies, potash and soda, promote the decom- 
position of organic substances in the soil to which they are 
added, and combine with some of the principles the result 
of this decomposition, forming soluble compounds peculiarly 
adapted for the nutrition of plants. The alkalies are very 
valuable, likewise, in combining with silica—i.e., flint—and 
giving to this substance that degree of solubility which is essen- 
tial for its absorption, but of which it is devoid without this 
combination. 

Lime, in its various forms of chalk, marl, lime-stone, burnt 
and unburnt, slacked lime and quick-lime, is perhaps the most 
important and valuable of the mineral additions which can be 
made to land. In many cases, it is of great service in improving 
the physical texture of the soil; but as a chemical constituent 
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of the soil it seems almost essential, since all vegetables contain 
in their structure some proportion of the salts of lime; and its 
combinations with carbonic and phosphoric acids, more par- 
ticularly, form, as we have before seen, a large and important 
proportion of the saline matter of our most veloaile vegetables, 
seeds, and grains. On this account bone-dust, consisting of 
these salts combined with animal matter, yielding ammonia and 
carbonic acid by its decomposition, forms a most valuable 
manure. The addition of lime to land produces corn crops with 
a bolder grain, and less tendency to run to straw; for it is the 
ane that contains lime, whilst the stems of corn-plants contain 

ut little; peas, beans, and potatoes, are likewise improved, 
both in quantity and quality, by liming the land on which 
they are grown. One important service of burnt lime added to 
land depends upon its chemical action upon the mineral ingre- 
dients of the soil setting free the alkalies which it contains, and 
reducing silica to a soluble form. That valuable salt of lime, 
the phosphate, or bone-earth, must exist, in some proportion, in 
all soil capable of producing herbage suitable as tod for cattle, 
for it is from their food that they obtain the constituents of their 
bones; but any mineral strata sufficiently rich in this earth to 
be available as an addition to land as manure, are uncommon. 
Since, however, it forms so large a proportion of the saline 
matter of all animal bodies, it seems not improbable that geolo- 
gical strata should exist so loaded with the fossil remains of former 
races of animals, as to yield this earth in sufficient abundance to 
be valuable for agricultural purposes. Liebig had stated the 
gg i that such would be discovered in this island; and, 
‘lately, Mr. Paine, of Farnham, in Surrey, has announced the 
discovery of beds containing this mineral in the chalk formation 
of that district, a discovery of much agricultural value, should 
the supply prove sufficiently abundant. 

Other salts, both of lime and the alkaline bases, are employed 
as valuable additions to the soil; such are the nitrates, sulphates, 
and muriates. These, again, are valuable both as direct articles 
of food to plants, and for their chemical action upon the other 
ingredients of the soil. We shall only instance in the case of 

psum, or sulphate of lime. This is a very valuable manure ; 

esides its value as containing sulphur and lime, Liebig points 
out its important chemical action upon carbonate of ammonia. 
Owing to the great volatility of this latter compound, much of 
it which is contained in the soil, (whether the result of decom- 
ing organic substances in the earth, or that ammonia which 

is conveyed to the ground in rain-water,) is lost to vegetation 
by its again escaping into the air. But when sulphate of lime 

NO. XV. H 
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is brought into contact with carbonate of ammonia, an inter- 
change of the constituents takes place, and carbonate of lime 
is formed and sulphate of ammonia; this salt of ammonia, owing 
to its non-volatility, remains in the ground till it is —s 
the roots of the plants. Liebig considers, that of all compo 
containing sulphur, this one, the sulphate of ammonia, is the 
one most fitted for the assimilation, by plants, of the elements 
it contains. ‘It contains two elements, both of which are equally 
‘ necessary for the support of vegetable life ; these are sulphur and 
‘nitrogen, and they form constituents, also, of vegetable albumen, 
‘fibrin, and casein.’ With the same object, of reventing the 
volatilization of ammonia, gypsum may be ciated: with manure- 
heaps, or sprinkled over the floors of stables, by which disagree- 
able odours are prevented; and, at the same time, the a 
and value of the manure are preserved. Sprinkling with free 
sulphuric acid would have the same effect upon the ammonia; 
but the addition of lime, without sulphuric acid, would be in- 
jurious in this respect, liberating uncombined ammonia—that is, 
in its most volatile form. 

But, leaving this subject of manures, we must proceed to 
notice, very briefly, the principles upon which are founded some 
expedients for improving the physical and chemical condition of 
the soil, by other means than by additions to its substance of 
fresh materials. 

Those which we shall notice are fallowing and the rotation of 
ploughing and draining. 

rable land is originally formed by the crumbling and disin- 
tegration of rocks. This is partly a chemical and partly a me- 
chanical action. By the action of storms and floods, and by 
changes of temperature and other causes, the substance of solid 
rock becomes broken up and subdivided into minute fragments ; 
but much of this subdivision is due also to chemical changes 
effected upon its constituents by the action of water and the 
gases of the atmosphere, rendering rock friable or soluble. The 
effect of these changes is to give to the soil a proper mechanical 
structure, and likewise to reduce to a soluble face some portion 
of the alkalies and earths, which were original constituents of 
the rock, and which are necessary for the mineral food of plants. 
In most soils, this disintegration and these chemical changes are 
but partially effected. A part of their constituents is reduced 
to a condition in which they become available for the purposes 
of vegetation ; but much more remains, in which these changes 
are still slowly going on. ‘Thousands of years have been ne- 
ce to convert stones and rocks into the soil of arable land, 
and thousands of years more will be requisite for their perfect 
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reduction.’ A soil may become exhausted by vegetation of all 
the soluble and saline matter suitable for plants, and is then barren 
till sufficient time has elapsed to effect a similar —_, in a 
fresh portion of its materials. This explains the principle upon 
which land improves by lying fallow. ‘ Fallow, in its most ex- 
tended sense, means that — of culture during which a soil 
is exposed to the action of the weather, for the purpose of en- 
riching it in certain soluble ingredients.’ In this respect, it has 
an effect upon the soil similar to that which is more speedil 
produced by the addition of lime. One of the chief advantages 
of ploughing or digging is that, by— 

‘ Subdividing the soil, and thus exposing a much larger surface to 
the action of air and moisture, this gradual disintegration of the soil 
is more speedily effected. Different soils vary much in their tendency 
to suffer this disintegration; some require an interval of two or three 
years between each crop of corn to allow of a sufficient amount of 
silicates being rendered soluble for the supply of this necessary ma- 
terial for any cereal plants ; others will allow of such a crop every 
second year. But the cultivation of potatoes or turnips during the 
interval will not impair the fertility of the field for the cereals which 
are to succeed, because the former plants do not require any of the 
silica necessary for the latter.’—Liebig. 

This last observation explains the principle upon which is 
founded the agricultural expedient of the rotation of cro 
Whilst the soil was becoming prepared for the growth of another 
corn crop, by that process of weathering which we have just con- 
sidered, it was formerly the custom to allow the land to lie en- 
tirely waste and unproductive. But it is found that, meanwhile, 
from the same land, other crops may be raised, (which, not con- 
taining the silicates in their composition, neither require the 
presence of these salts in the soil, nor exhaust the soil of what it 
may contain,) without ne with the weathering of the 
land by which it becomes again fitted for the growth of corn. 
The following year, a third crop may be raised containing saline 
constituents different from those of either of the former; and 
thus the land is retained in constant employ, and constantly 
productive. Different qualities of land require a different rota- 
tion of crops; a four years’ course is one commonly adopted, in 
which each crop varies through a period of four years, after which 
the first crop again returns. 

Besides the advantage of exposing the soil more fully to the 
chemical action of the atmosphere, the operation of ploughing 
is useful, likewise, in allowing the roots to extend a 
in the soil, and to have a more free access to atmospheric oxygen, 


necessary both to germinating seeds and growing plants. Sub- 
H2 
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soil ploughing opens the earth to a greater depth, allowing long 
roots to strike more freely, giving more free access to the air, 
and a more easy descent to superfluous water on the surface. 
By deep ploughing and trenching, the subsoil is brought up and 
mixed vith that on the surface. The constant effect of water 
falling, as rain, upon the ground, is to wash the more soluble 
ingredients and finely divided particles of the soil below the sur- 
face, and thus remove much valuable saline matter beyond the 
reach of the roots of growing plants. By these operations, such 
ingredients are again restored to the surface and to vegetation. 
But ‘the full value of this deepening of the soil can only be 
‘expected where the subsoil ‘has previously been laid dry by 
‘drains; for it matters not how deep tue loosened and permeable 
‘soils may be, if the accumulation of water prevents the roots 
‘ from descending ;’ or, if the deeper soil contain some substance 
‘decidedly noxious to vegetation.’—Johnston. 

The advantages of an effective drainage are great and nume- 
rous. Johnston enumerates these under eleven separate heads ; 
we can only notice a few of the more important. By this means, 
the land is rendered dryer, and at the same time warmer; the 
drainage, in many localities, producing effects equivalent to a 
aa of climate. The constant descent of water through the 
soil, thus provided for, causes a descent likewise of fresh air, at the 
same time that it washes from the subsoil such noxious prin- 
ciples as may there be contained. 


* It has been calculated,’ says Professor Johnston, ‘ that the drain- 
age of those lands only which are at present in arable culture, (ten 
millions of acres,) would at once increase their produce by ten millions 
of quarters of the various kinds of grain now grown upon them; and 
that a similar drainage of uncultivated lands, (fifteen millions of acres, ) 
would yield a further increased produce of twice as much more; so 
that a large superfluity of corn would be raised from the British soil.’ 


If this estimate be made upon the supposition that all the 
arable land is employed in the growth of corn, it is evident that 
the result must be very much overstated as to the increased 
quantity of corn-crops that might be obtained; since, every 

ear, a large proportion of the land under culture is employed 
in raising other crops than those of corn. Crops of other kinds 
are, however, likely to be benefited in equal degree by improved 
drainage ; and, upon the lowest possible calculation, it is evident 
that a very large increase of produce may be obtained by this 
means. 

The last advantage we shall mention, arising from the effectual 
drainage of an extensive district, is its increased salubrity as a 
residence for man. Not only do agues and fevers disappear 
with the miasmata by which they are caused, but the standard 
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of the general health of the population is considerably raised, 
and the duration of life extended. 


‘ Apart, therefore, from mere considerations of pecuniary profit, a 
desire to promote the general comfort and happiness of the entire in- 
habitants of a district may fairly influence the possessors of land to 
promote this method of ameliorating the soil; while the whole people, 
on the other hand, ought ‘ gratefully to acknowledge the value of those 
improvements which at once render our homes more salubrious and 
our fields more fruitful.’’ 


We must now draw this article to a conclusion, We have 
noticed only some of the more leading subjects in the works 
before us, but have endeavoured so to arrange our remarks as to 
form a brief outline of the principles upon which a scientific 
system of agriculture must be founded. It is encouraging to see 
how much improvement has been already effected in the practice 
of eee and it is no less encouraging to consider of how 
much prospective improvement it sfill appears susteptible.” Hew 
much waste and barren land still éven* is’ 6ur*-own 
country, which chemistry now ted¢hes ‘us how bite‘ under 
productive cultivation; and how gréat*is still ‘the waste- of sub- 
stances, useless and offensive in themselves, but containing the 
elements essential for vegetable nutrition, and capable of igen 
converted, by the chemistry of vegetation, into wholesome an 
nutritious compounds. Every substance that has once lived, or 
formed a component part of a living body, whether animal or 
vegetable, is capable of being again restored to vitality, first as a 
vegetable, by the vital action of plants, which may then, by 
becoming the food of animals, assume the higher organization of 
an animal being. 

A bountiful Providence has thus provided the means of main- 
taining a te equilibrium between the different kingdoms of 
nature. For even those decaying substances which are not 
immediately returned to the soil, > suffered to waste, are all 
again reanimated, only after a longer interval. It may be that 
the guano, which now, at much expense, we bring in vessels 
from the coasts of America, is partly the component matter of 
former generations, which have occupied this island, to which it 
is now returned: dead materials, which, discharged by drainage, 
or washed by showers into the sea, have there become converted 
into marine vegetation, upon which have fed the animals which 
have formed the prey of sea-birds which produce guano.* And 


* When guano is macerated in nitric acid, so as to destroy all animal matter, the 
residue, examined under a powerful microscope, presents the most beautiful forms, 
being the remains of the siliceous skeletons of marine animalcules, which adhere to 
marine plants, and are so swallowed with their food by the larger animals upon 
which sea-birds feed. 
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is guano next assumes the form of corn, and again is animated 
in the bodies of those by whom the corn is eaten. So, again, 
ammonia, rising into the air from organized substances decom- 
posing on the surface of the earth, is washed down by rain, and 
converted by plants into nutritious vegetable principles. The 
carbonic acid discharged into the air by animal respiration, is 
the product of a constant decay of the living body; vegetation 
removes this from the air as it is formed, and again fixes the 
carbon in a solid form. Combustion is merely a more rapid 
decay favoured by an elevated temperature, and that of ordinary 
fuel is merely the conversion of solid carbon into ous car- 
bonic acid. The coal which we burn on our he becomes 
converted into this gas. At some by-gone period it had before 
been mingled with the air in the same gaseous state; then 
become fixed by vegetation ; then fossilized as coal, in which 
form it has awaited the time when it should be excavated by the 
busy hand of mar, once to float through the atmosphere 
as ani invisible-vapout, and again to go through the whole series 
of changes tc which it has been before subjected. 

_- Whet we consider all’ these things, we cannot but perceive 
that the whole economy of nature consists in one great series of 
changes continually recurring in regular and appointed order; 
and that the labours of man, in the practice of this art of agricul- 
ture, have for their object chiefly to favour and expedite some of 
the changes in this great series, producing results, small indeed, 
considered in relation to the large operations of nature through- 
out our globe, but, for his own race, capable of effecting the 
most beneficial consequences. . And we cannot but admire the 

acity and perseverance with which the human mind, in its 
loftier developments, is endowed, enabling it thus successfully 
to investigate the laws of nature’s workings, and to apply the 
mane of these discoveries to purposes of the highest practical 
utility. 

Tt is true that we have not, in these more northern regions, 
the advantages of a soil and climate like that of Egypt, where, 
from year to year, the indolent agriculturist merely casts his 
grain upon the surface, and, in due time, gathers in a plen- 
teous produce. But the mental activity which the very con- 
ditions of their climate stimulate in men of northern races, is 
more than a compensation for this defect. By this, we are 
enabled to discover that, although the varieties of climate are not 
at our disposal, yet, in effect, the rigours of a northern sky ma 
be ameliorated to our crops by a proper cultivation of the wil, 
and that the fertility and productiveness of the soil may be 
almost indefinitely increased by scientific treatment, and by suit- 
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able additions to its original constituents. And we see no 
reason to regret that, with us, these good results are not attain- 
able without those researches which quicken and improve the 
intellect, or those manual labours by which so many of our 
crowded population are usefully and industriously employed. 


Art. V.—Reollo, and his Race; or, Footsteps of the Normans. By 
Acton WARBURTON. 


Tuose who can laugh at harmless nonsense, at good-natured 
absurdity, as devoid of mischief as of sense, ought to be grateful 
to Mr. Acton Warburton for publishing his work at this critical 
season, when the minds of almost all men are harassed by fearful 
anticipations, or agitated with tremulous hopes. It will procure 
them a passing distraction from the grave and distressing topics 
of the day—from the sad presentiment of wars and revolutions. 
We, ourselves, have been not unwilling to suspend for a moment 
our share in these wide and national anxieties, by investigating 
what really appears to us—for its self-complacent and gentle- 
manly folly—to be something of a literary curiosity. That others 
may partake of the like be from severer thought, is, 
perhaps, the best excuse we can offer for occupying our pages 
with this singular production. 

We say that it partakes of the nature of a curiosity, for it is 
hard to conceive iow any educated person, in these days, could 
have written such a book, and still harder, how any gentleman 
not absolutely ‘a candidate for ridicule,’ should have thought fit 
to publish it. Yet the extremes of inaptitude and conceit, we 
shall be told, are frequently found in combination. Not fre- 
quently, we think, where there is not some tertiam quid in the 
ee far more offensive than is to be a here— 
some malice, or evil se, or gross vulgarism. Strange as it 
may seem, and dunt tacoeiie ta a critic, we have had a sense 
of regret, while reading this performance, that its author, who, 
‘no doubt, is a very estimable person, should have so egregiousl 
committed himself. There is nothing to quarrel with in the boo 
but its sheer absurdity. Mr. Acton Warburton has no principles 
to promulgate which could do the least mischief, and, if he had, 
he writes with such a safe and happy futility, that his exposition 
of them would be perfectly innocuous. As we could defy any 
mortal man to extract one living thought—one word of vigorous 
or manly sense out of the whole work, so, with equal confidence, 
we could challenge him to find asingle sentence that could exert 
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@ pernicious influence on the reader, or reflect an unfavourable 
opinion on the writer. The fact being, that it is as utterly 
harmless and unmeaning as the noise and flutter of some 
foolish, busy chafer, that comes buzzing about our ears on a 
summer evening. 

The author, as he does not fail to intimate, and as his name 
might lead us to suppose, is one of those happy men who can 
boast of having ‘come in with the Conqueror.’ This gives him 
a pretty little private interest of his own, in magnifying the race 
of the Normans. So much for the scope and direction of the 
work. As to its form, this requires a little pains to describe. 
Mr. Acton Warburton appears to have taken a tour into Nor- 
mandy, and written a journal replete with the usual variety which 
such productions present, of personal incidents, casual re- 
flections, anecdotes, and descriptions. This journal he has 
stiffened out with divers historical abridgments, dry enough, 
at all events, to make the reader very serious; he has enriched 
it with some extraordinary communications upon the men and 
manners and modes of thinking of past times; and has, there- 
upon, given to the whole the name, and something of the air, 
of an historical treatise. Thus, the journal of the tourist, 
stuffed out and padded with a good piece of buckram here and 
there, comes forth with the imposing designation of, ‘ Rollo, 
and his Race; or, the Footsteps of the Normans.’ The Foot- 
steps of Mr. Acton Warburton would have been a wiser and a 
‘safer title. 

‘ So have we seen’ in some country fair, at the histrionic booth, 
where real elephants were scarce, the same common-place hack 
who had helped to draw the furniture of the ambulatory theatre, 
transformed, by aid of much straw and pasteboard, by the addi- 
tion of huge haunches and a long linen trunk, into a representa- 
tion of the greater and more solemn quadruped. Representation 
a enough. As it shambled along, and tossed its great 

ead with far too much haste and levity, the poor familiar hack 
‘was made evident under all its elephantine disguise. With equal 
success, and equal grace, our volatile tourist swells himself into 
the dimensions, and assumes the port of the philosophical his- 
torian. 

Many a book of travels has been lately written, especially by 
our neighbours the French, which contained little or nothing of 
interest, except certain fragments of history, gathered evidently 
from the book-shelves at home. It remained for Mr. Warburton 
to write an historical treatise, which should owe whatever it may 
have to render it readable to the gossiping descriptions of a 
— traveller. One sees, at least, that the plan is 
novel, 
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- There are few subjects, of a merely theoretic nature, more 
interesting, or on which more remains to be done, than this— 
namely, to arrive at a due appreciation of the influence of Race 
on the fortunes and character of the several nations of the 
earth, We may observe, that the question of the influence of 
race is not necessarily connected with that other question some- 
times mooted, whether all the inhabitants of the several regions 
of the globe derived their origin from one and the same pair. 
Distinctions of race manifestly exist, although these may again 
be resolved into the continuous action of a certain set of circum- 
stances during a long series of years, upon a certain portion of 
the human family. if these distinctions are so permanent that 
it would also require a long series of years before the operation 
of contrary circumstances would efface them, they are justly 
described as marking out a race of men. It matters not how 
the Malay and the Hottentot acquired their distinctive pecu- 
liarities; they certainly exist; they are found to be transmitted 
from father to son; and, whatever changes a new set of circum- 
stances, other climate, other food, other occupations, operating 
through an indefinite length of time, might produce, they come 
before us as permanent, hereditary characteristics. 

For ourselves, we should very much hesitate before we ex- 
tended these distinctions of race beyond the few great divisions 
of mankind which physiologists have marked out. The Caucasian 
family, for instance, forms a very distinct race from the Hot- 
tentot, or the Malay, or the Aborigines of America; but, when 
distinctions are pressed upon us between the several branches of 
the Caucasian family, we confess we find ourselves unwilling to 
receive them as indications of race, but are disposed to resolve 
them into the immediate influence of circumstance—of food, 
climate, mode of life, government, religion. Look round the 
nations of Europe—which of them has not, in its turn, at some 
propitious era, stood out predominant above the rest, and mani- 
fested all the heroic elements of a people, and which of them 
has not, after a time, sunk back again degraded to a very 
common-place level? The light of glory seems to have visited 
all of them, and stayed with none. ‘The Swiss caught it in their 
mountains, as well as the republican cities of the plains of Italy. 
It has taken the tour of Europe. How has the Northern 
Swede shone forth as the armed champion of protestantism! How 
heroic have been the Dutch! Larger states, as France and 
England, have caught and lost it many times. And only look 
to the Spaniard, and think what he is now, and what he must 
have been when, from the body of the people, a Cortés and a 
Pizarro could start forth,—men reflecting on every side of their 
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@ pernicious influence on the reader, or reflect an unfavourable 
opinion on the writer. The fact being, that it is as utterly 
harmless and unmeaning as the noise and flutter of some 
foolish, busy chafer, that comes buzzing about our ears on a 
summer evening. 

The author, as he does not fail to intimate, and as his name 
might lead us to suppose, is one of those happy men who can 
boast of having ‘come in with the Conqueror.’ This gives him 
a pretty little private interest of his own, in magnifying the race 
of the Normans. So much for the scope and direction of the 
work. As to its form, this requires a little pains to describe. 
Mr. Acton Warburton appears to have taken a tour into Nor- 
mandy, and written a journal replete with the usual variety which 
such productions present, of personal incidents, casual re- 
flections, anecdotes, and descriptions. This journal he has 
stiffened out with divers historical abridgments, dry enough, 
at all events, to make the reader very serious; he has enriched 
it with some extraordinary communications upon the men and 
manners and modes of thinking of past times; and has, there- 
upon, given to the whole the name, and something of the air, 
of an historical treatise. Thus, the journal of the tourist, 
stuffed out and padded with a good piece of buckram here and 
there, comes forth with the imposing designation of, ‘ Rollo, 
and his Race; or, the Footsteps of the Normans.’ The Foot- 
steps of Mr. Acton Warburton would have been a wiser and a 
safer title. 

* So have we seen’ in some country fair, at the histrionic booth, 
where real elephants were scarce, the same common-place hack 
who had helped to draw the furniture of the ambulatory theatre, 
transformed, by aid of much straw and pasteboard, by the addi- 
tion of huge haunches and a long linen trunk, into a representa- 
tion of the greater and more solemn quadruped. Representation 
—_ enough. As it shambled along, and tossed its great 

ead with far too much haste and levity, the poor familiar hack 
‘was made evident under all its elephantine disguise. With equal 
success, and equal e, our volatile tourist swells himself into 
the dimensions, and assumes the port of the philosophical his- 
torian. 

Many a book of travels has been lately written, especially by 
our neighbours the French, which contained little or nothing of 
interest, except certain fragments of history, gathered evidently 
from the book-shelves at home. It remained for Mr. Warburton 
to write an historical treatise, which should owe whatever it may 
have to render it readable to the gossiping descriptions of a 
—_— traveller, One sees, at least, that the plan is 
novel. 
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- There are few subjects, of a merely theoretic nature, more 
interesting, or on which more remains to be done, than this— 
namely, to arrive at a due appreciation of the influence of Race 
on the fortunes and character of the several nations of the 
earth, We may observe, that the question of the influence of 
race is not necessarily connected with that other question some- 
times mooted, whether all the inhabitants of the several regions 
of the globe derived their origin from one and the same pair. 
Distinctions of race manifestly exist, although these may again 
be resolved into the continuous action of a certain set of cireum- 
stances during a long series of years, upon a certain portion of 
the human family. these distinctions are so permanent that 
it would also require a long series of years before the operation 
of contrary circumstances would efface them, they are justly 
described as marking out a race of men. It matters not how 
the Malay and the Hottentot acquired their distinctive pecu- 
liarities; they certainly exist; they are found to be transmitted 
from father to son; and, whatever changes a new set of circum- 
stances, other climate, other food, other occupations, operating 
through an indefinite length of time, might produce, they come 
before us as permanent, hereditary characteristics. 

For ourselves, we should very much hesitate before we ex- 
tended these distinctions of race beyond the few great divisions 
of mankind which physiologists have marked out. The Caucasian 
family, for instance, forms a very distinct race from the Hot- 
tentot, or the Malay, or the Aborigines of America; but, when 
distinctions are pressed upon us between the several branches of 
the Caucasian family, we confess we find ourselves unwilling to 
receive them as indications of race, but are disposed to resolve 
them into the immediate influence of circumstance—of food, 
climate, mode of life, government, religion. Look round the 
nations of Europe—which of them has not, in its turn, at some 
propitious era, stood out predominant above the rest, and mani- 
fested all the heroic elements of a people, and which of them 
has not, after a time, sunk back again degraded to a very 
common-place level? The light of glory seems to have visited 
all of them, and stayed with none. The Swiss caught it in their 
mountains, as well as the republican cities of the plains of Italy. 
It has taken the tour of Europe. How has the Northern 
Swede shone forth as the armed champion of protestantism! How 
heroic have been the Dutch! Larger states, as France and 
England, have caught and lost it many times. And only look 
to the Spaniard, and think what he is now, and what he must 
have been when, from the body of the people, a Cortés and a 
Pizarro could start forth,—men reflecting on every side of their 
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character the influence of the society in which they had been 
bred and lived,—start forth, without apparent effort to their 
nature, upon a career of heroic achievement which sounds like 
a ent of some early mythology. These were men of quite 
po education. sieves tincture of learning some of 
them (as Cortés) may have ssed, they were essentially 
taught by the mass-book, and their country’s ballads. They were 
veritable crusaders, joining to their fanaticism a marvellous thirst 
for gold and for adventure. Men braver than these no Norman, 
or any other race, ever gave to the world. The Spaniard of that 
era is seen no more; his very race is driven from that America 
he had conquered, as with a single arm; but who shall say that 
the breed is extinct, and that in some new field, and under other 
fortunes, he may not display himself again in a far different guise 
from that combination of bandit and patriot in which he has 
lately delighted to appear. 

Though the history of the Spaniard shows what a very oppo- 
site appearance the same people may make at different times, qt 
the very fate of South America, to which we have alluded, di 
plays in a very striking and curious manner those broad dis- 
tinctions of race which physiologists have pointed out. It is the 
Creole race, a cross breed of the Spaniard, that has predominated 
in Mexico. It is almost impossible for us to conceive that the 
aborigines, the descendants of those whom Cortés conquered, 
would have ever wrested, under any circumstances, their inde- 
pendence from Spain. 

Though disposed, in general, to regard the differences amon 
the several branches of the Caucasian race as resulting from the 
immediate influence of a diversity of moral cultivation and course 
of external life, we are yet aware that the subject is open to 
much nice examination. Something of character, for example, 
there seems in the Celtic race, something distinctive from the 
Teutonic, which may be thought to stand the test of time and 
circumstance. To the Celt, there has been attributed a certain 
impetuosity of temper which leads to more energy than constancy 
of purpose; which shows itself in sudden joy and sudden anger, 
both easily excited; which renders its possessor apt to feel 
noble emotions, but slow to exercise the passive virtue of sub- 
mission to the rights of others—more generous than grateful, 
and more liberal than just. These secondary distinctions of 
race, if we may so call them, we should like to see examined 
into with subtlety and caution. It were a good subject for one 
who united with an extensive historical reading a fine habit of 
mental analysis. 

When we opened Mr. Warburton’s book, we had hopes of 
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catching, at least, a stray idea or two upon this subject. We 
had these hopes until we had read so far as page second of the 
preface, and then it became evident that we were not to expect 
any assistance from this quarter. Mr. Acton Warburton has but 
one object—a foolish, indiscriminate panegyric of the Normans. 
He appropriates whatever good quality occurs to him, and 
ounces it to be cupeclly Norman; he never stays to con- 
sider whether the same good quality may not be found as 
abundantly in men who are not Normans, or whether its very 
—_— may not be detected as abundantly in men who are 
ormans. He wanders about through history, unfettered by 
any rules of logic or of science; and in his childish advocacy of 
this race attributes to it whatever is good, and denies its parti- 
cipation in whatever is evil. Is chitelr’ in question? We owe 
it to the Normans. But is there something harsh and oppressive 
in feudalism? We are assured, on Mr. Warburton’s own word, 
that ‘ it had no affinity to the Norman spirit.’ Is religion the 
subject? Who so pious as the Normans! But if it should be 
thought that the church of the middle ages had a strong ten- 
dency to undue encroachment on the civil power, then we are 
gravely told ‘ that the genius of that race, with all its character- 
‘istic reverence, was too steady and clear-sighted to allow any 
‘confusion of the plain, distinguishable domains of spiritual and 
‘temporal jurisdiction.” A Norman hing (our own were by no 
means remarkable for too susceptible a piety) was likely enough 
to resist the encroaching power of the church: was there never 
a Norman dishop who upheld it? The Normans, it seems, were 
even released fon that subjection to the spirit of their own 
times, to which all other races of men are inevitably submitted. 
To them must not be ascribed ‘ any undue siepelley with the 
transitory forms and customs of the times’! 
It is thus Mr. Warburton formally opens his subject at the 
very commencement of his book :— 


‘It is a trite observation, that the course of human improvement 
has corresponded with the progress of light, advancing from east to 
west. The analogy, however, is far from complete. It is true that 
Egypt, Syria, Greece, Italy, have successively imparted great impulses 
to man’s amelioration. From this Western world, we look towards 
the ‘morning land’ for the gradual steps towards which his Intellect, his 
Imagination, his Taste, rose at first, and then mounted to maturity. 
But meantime the Soul lay dead, unreached by the utmost brilliancy 
of those faculties, that, like spangles on a pall, only gleamed over its 
decay. We turn to another quarter for the exhibition of those qualities 
belonging to man’s loftier nature.’ 


If he had been writing of the advent of Christianity, language 
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such as this would have had, at all events, some meaning. And, 
indeed, as the paragraph advances, we learn, to our surprise, 
that if the Normans did not invent Christianity, yet to them 
and other Scandinavians we owe, in some mysterious manner 
which history has not explained, the purity of our religious 
faith. At their coming, «the Religious Sentiment emerged from 
the darkness of idolatry and unbelief 3 an unwonted Purity and 
Refinement shed new lustre upon the human Soul.’ 

‘The religion of the Scandinavians,’ he continues, ‘ before 
‘ their intermixture with the nations of the south, was of a re- 
‘ markably pure and rational character’ (He has an eye, we 
presume, to the amiable qualities of the Scandinavian Thor.) 
‘ Unlike the religion of the classic world, i¢ was ultimately con- 
* nected with its manners.’ No doubt of it. A religion whose 
heaven was a perpetual triumph over their enemies, and which 
bestowed all its honours on the ferocious courage that it occupied 
only with braving and inflicting death, was intimately enough con- 
nected with the manners of heroic freebooters and pirates. 

Every one knows that these Northmen were apt occasionall 
to make bold profession of no other religion but that of their 
own swords. ‘ Neither I nor my companions,’ says one of them, 
‘ have any other religion than to trust to ourselves and our good 
‘ fortune, which seems to be quite sufficient for us.’ —‘I do not 
‘ wish,’ exclaims another, ‘ to revile the gods, but Friga seems 
‘to be of no importance; neither she nor Odin are anything 
‘to us. Mr. Warburton quotes these instances, (how could he 
omit anything so well-known and so piquant?) and attributes 
this godless spirit to certain ‘ superstitions and absurdities in- 
troduced’ upon what was once ‘ a luminous and rational system 
of religion ;’ and adds—as if he were writing of the corruptions 
of the church of Rome as they operated on a philosophical age 
—that ‘ the effect of these innovations was to quench the belief 
of the more enlightened altogether!’ We gentlemen at ease, 
we make our history as we want it. - 

When our author would point out to us the traces of the Nor- 
man spirit as still existing in our contemporaries, he is equally 
luminous and discriminating. The county of Cheshire, it seems, 


ses boast of having been colonized with the purest of Norman 


_ ©The innate refinement of that people,’ we are told, ‘ their loyalty, 
courage, and hospitality, their love of genealogies, their skill in horse- 
manship,—these all devolved largely upon Cheshire, and nowhere is 
the vitality of the Norman spirit more strikingly displayed than in 
that county. These characteristics are as vigorous to-day as they 
were eight hundred years ago. Zo paint the men of the ni 
century, we might almost use the language of the eleventh.’ 
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A dubious compliment. If we belonged to the county of 
Cheshire, we are not sure we should feel very grateful to Mr. 
Warburton for his manner of proving our purity of descent. He 
himself has, however, it is plain, a strong personal interest in 
these claims of the county of Cheshire, and therefore should 
know best how they are to be supported. In another place, he 
repeats—‘* To the Norman skill in horsemanship, history testifies 
‘the Cestrian knights in olden times succeeded; and if the 
‘reader has ever had the good fortune to follow Joe Maiden 
‘and the ‘ Cheshire,’ I think he will bear witness that the 
‘ gentlemen of that county have not yet forgotten how to ride.’ 

We think Mr. Acton Warburton may justly put in other 
claims to his Norman descent beside this ancestral spirit, and 
that ‘beautiful seat? which he gives to one of his favourite 
heroes. He has, at all events, a moral courage that nothing can 
daunt, and a gallantry and devotion to the fair sex which no 
ancient knight could have surpassed; for these two volumes 
which he has painfully indited, seem to have been prompted, if 
we nadetatinal: the Preface right, by the tender sentiment. They 
form, it is true, rather a singular substitute for the song or the 
serenade ; nevertheless, they appear to partake of their character, 
or to perform their office. 


‘We are weak mortals all,’ he pathetically exclaims at the conclu- 
sion of his preface, ‘and be sure that he who writes, holds ever in his 
mind’s eye some less shadowy object—nearer—dearer. He trusts a 
passage the stranger heeds not, may recal a summer ride through 
forest glade, green lane, or ferny park, far off beyond the hills. He 
hopes some thought, the common world cannot understand, may 
restore hours now nigh forgotten, of loiterings along green-sward 
terrace—twilight talk in deep curtained oriel—or whispers through 
long tresses in some ball-room’s quiet corner, in the golden years 
before the flowers lost their perfume, and the music sounded ‘ pain- 
fully gay.’ Such are the sympathies to which he refers—such the 
hope that sustains him—this his real inspiration. And thus, though 
he addresses the public, he writes for one.’ 


Perhaps we are almost treading on the sacred privacy of the 
lovers’ téte-a-téte, by this public notice of the book. 

There is a real service sometimes rendered to letters by 
unflinching and extreme absurdity. When some nonsense is 
circulating, which has been in part sanctioned by writers of 
talent ok celebrity, and there steps forth a man who gives it at 
once its full and utmost expression, so that ‘ folly can no further 
go’ in that direction, he has the merit, however acquired, of 
staying the plague. Now, it has been the whim lately of certain 
imaginative spirits to utter strange extravagancies about archi- 
tecture, its symbolical significance, and how it expresses, in 
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some marvellous manner, the thoughts of a whole epoch. It so 
happens that there is no art which expresses and appeals to our 
sentiments, more subject to external and commonp neces- 
sities, as the material at hand, the supply of labour at command, 
climate, and the magnitude of the building required for the 
purpose it is devoted to. One would suppose, to listen to some 
of these imaginative writers, that a huge structure of brick or 
stone rose by mere thinking, rose like an exhalation, and that 
the miracles of Orpheus were surpassed, for sentiment alone was 
the architect. Moreover, nations which appear to have made 
little progress in anything else, have left us most wonderful 
monuments of architecture. It is not in cultivated Europe, it is 
not on the coast of the Mediterranean, it is far up on the 
borders of the Nile, at Luxor and Karnac, that the greatest 
miracles of the art have been accomplished. 

The poets, as may be expected, led the way in this delirious 
chaunt about architecture. Coleridge was pleased to call the 
cathedral ‘ Christianity crystallized.’ We have known as pure 
Christianity crystallize in a very different form. But let the 
expression pass for what it is, a poetic vagary, whether it was 
uttered in prose or verse. Victor Hugo, who blows always into 
his bubble till he breaks it, dwells on the representative virtue 
of architecture after the following manner. Mr. Warburton 
quotes the passage with great applause. 

‘Tandis que Dedale, qui est la force, mesurait, tandis qu’Orphée, 
qui est l'intelligence, chantait, le pilier qui est une lettre, Parcade qui 
est une syllable, la pyramide qui est un mot, mis en movement a la 
fois par une loi de géométrie et par une loi de poesie se groupaient, 
se combinaient, s’amalgamaient, descendaient, montaient, se juxta- 
posaient sur le sol, s’etageaient dans le ciel; jusqu’é ce qu’ils eussent 
écrit sous la dictée de l’idée générale d’une époque, ces livres merveil- 
leux qui étaient aussi de merveilleux édifices—la pagode, &c. &c.’ 


Mr. Acton Warburton can claim to have surpassed even this 
unintelligible and absurd tirade. The arch, of course the Nor- 
man arch, is the especial topic of his ecstatic eloquence. 


‘The Teutons adopted at first the circular form. They found that 
noble shape applied to base purposes in the southern structures, and 
discerning its true destiny, they rescued it from its ignoble applica- 
tion, and employed it for their houses of prayer. 

‘The reverential sympathy that many of us acknowledge for this 
form is not surprising, when we remember what forcible associations 
it has with the most solemn periods of this our mortal life. In such 
a shape does heaven offer itself to the eyes of the wondering infant 
when it first raises them to look for its future home. With this 
form the lover encircles the finger of his bride, to typify the eternity 
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of that union in which death is but an event. And when the shades 
of life’s evening are closing round the old man, he feels that he is 
about to complete the circle of existence, and finds himself returning 
to the memories and thoughts of early days.’ 


No wonder, if the author sees all this in a rounded window, 
that he speaks of the ‘grovelling horizontalities of the Greek and 
Roman orders’—of their ‘ horizontal death-expressing lines.’ He 
is never wearied of extolling this round arch—the pointed arch, 
as we shall see, is his mortal aversion. ‘ Under the influence of 
‘this favourite form the se of — Norman churches grew 
‘into great estions of strength and repose. The worshippers, 
‘they met everywhere above them types of Almighty power and 
‘eternal rest.’ Such comfort is there in an arch! But it must 
not be pointed. This form, which many of us have thought 
united elegance with grandeur, excites Mr. Warburton’s highest 
indignation. It is an innovation tainted in some indescribable 
manner with worldliness and heresy. 


‘ And yet we are instructed,’ he exclaims, ‘by professors, and those 
sort of people, to think that the Norman style is but an unenlightened 
rudimental pointed—nay, we are invited to relinquish our respect for 
those features so solemn, simple, and sublime, in favour of what it is 
in vain to deny is nothing but a Saracenic novelty. Some of us, 
however, have a way of judging for ourselves, and no theory, however 
plausible in itself, or however weighty the authority it proceeds from, 
shall shake the unprejudiced sentence of our hearts. 

‘If it be true there is an ideal in every branch of art, I hold the 
Norman style to be that ideal in ecclesiastical architecture. Only see 
hew rapid and terrible was the declension when once the true prin- 
ciples of the art were departed from. The pointed arch of the 
Saracen was the first innovation; this was accompanied by a relin- 
quishment in the mouldings and capitals (how awful!) of the Norman 
simplicity. Henceforward we trace a gradual declension until we 
arrive at the hideous Tudor arch, with its attendant enormities.’ 


He finds this pointed arch to be— 


‘ The introduction of a new principle altogether—the one (the Nor- 
man) the product of a mind whose dominant faculties were reason 
and faith, finding a type in that form which canopied the great temple 
of nature—the other projected by a fervid imagination, bearing in its 
shape internal evidence of its birthplace, the South, from which it un- 
questionably came—beautiful, indeed, but earthly in its beauty, and in 
the effect it produces on the soul—according well with the warm, 
dreamy worship of the Saracen, but inappropriate for the purposes of 
that religion which ‘ casteth down imaginations.’ ’ 


There is much more, and worse, of the same kind, but it lies 
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scattered (as his manner is) in detached fragments through his 
volumes. It is hardly worth while to be at the trouble of col- 
lecting any more of it together. All that we have to add is, 
that after such ‘ high imaginings’ as these, no one who has the 
least sense of the ridiculous will very hastily rush into the same 
path, or into kindred extravagance. We put up these painted 

as a scarecrow to deter all trespassers. Here stands Mr. 
Acton Warburton: will you come and stand by him? If not, 
choose your way with some discretion; and when you write on 
the wate art of architecture, do not think it necessary to be 
insane in order to prove that you feel its sublimities. 

But we shall not convey any idea of the nature of this book 
unless we consent to begin at the beginning, and show the sort 
of erratic course that it pursues. ‘ Rollo and his Race! You 
think you are to be led back at once to Scandinavia and the 
antecedents of the conqueror of Normandy. Not at all. The 
scene opens at the Chateau d’Eu, and we commence with the 
visit—of Queen Victoria. It would be unfair to withhold so 
favourable a specimen of the author’s descriptive style :— 


‘ On the morning of the 2nd of September, 1843, this sequestered 
spot presented a significant spectacle. As the old town clock struck 
the hour of five in the afternoon, vociferous cheers from a thousand 
voices rent the air, the ground shook with the salvos of artillery, and 
between the discharges was heard the grand national anthem of Eng- 
land, ‘ God save the Queen.’ 

‘A barge, from whose stern waved the ¢ricolor, lay beside the pier. 
An old man, accompanied by Lord Cowley and M. Guizot, descends 
the stairs. Having taken his seat, the barge glides towards a steam- 
boat anchored in the harbour, bearing at the mast-head the royal 
standard of England. It comes alongside, the British flag is lowered, 
and hoisted again by the éricolor. A few minutes, and the barge 
returns, presenting to the assembled crowds the unwonted sight of 
the national emblems of the hereditary foes waving peacefully side by 
side. 

‘Underneath their waving folds, and beside the old man, sits one 
just on the eve of womanhood, in the most simple, unpretending attire; 
a robe of dark purple, a black mantle, her fair Teuton features shaded 
by a plain straw bonnet. ‘The shouts of ‘ Vive la Reine d’ Angleterre!’ 
announce the Queen of the Saxo-Norman islanders, whose sceptre 
stretches over an empire the sun never takes leave of. The old man, 
who is he? By turns Duke of Valois, Duke of Chartres, Duke of 
Orleans, M. Chabaud Latour, the schoolmaster, M. Corby, the private 
gentleman, M. Miiller, the traveller, Lieutenant-General of France, 
King Louis Philippe 
And since that, Mr. Smith, the traveller, again. 

After certain historical recollections that go zigzag over the 
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in a fashion impossible to follow, we get sight of the Nor- 
cad at the time of their inroads into France “top ° 


‘At last, there came a band composed of very different materials, 
actuated by very different motives. At the close of the ninth century 
appeared Rollo, accompanied by the élite of Norway. Instead of a 
crowd of rude and needy adventurers, he led the flower of the Nor- 
wegian nobles, the chivalry of Western Scandinavia. They sought 
not gold, they came not for plunder—they came to lay the foundations 
of empire ’—(they came certainly ¢o stay, for Rollo had been outlawed, 
with probably a number of that ‘flower of Norwegian nobles’ that 
accompanied him)—‘ to seek a theatre whereon to work out the great 
destiny for which they were reserved. To Rollo and his companions, 
what does not Europe owe? They were the founders of a new order, 
the order of Gentlemen, whose mission was to diffuse,’ &c. &c. 


What follows is too astounding to be omitted :— 


‘ The Normans, too, hated the sword. Coming at an epoch when it 
was the terrible but only key to the paths of honour, power,—nay, 
even human amelioration, he was constrained to avail himself of the 
destined instrument of the hour; but he always hastened to fling it 
aside; he detested violence and blood, and has ever been foremost in 
the righteous crusade to depose the ancient tyrant, Force, and set up 
Reason on her abandoned throne.’ (! ) 


Thus much at present of the Normans. We wait a long while 
before we catch sight of Rollo again. The author, in his capa- 
city of tourist, has to go about Eu, and look at the churches and 
chapels, and all the curiosities of the place. And of the tourist 
himself we are favoured with a glimpse, in a little bit of descrip- 
tion after the most approved manner of the novelist :— 


‘ Near the head (of the valley), where the hills approach each other, 
lies Eu, with its chateau and abbey surrounded by dark woods, forming 
a magnificent background to the prospect as you advance on the road 
from Le Tréport. 

‘ Along that road canters a little Norman pony ; a British yacht is 
disappearing round the headland ; the yacht has deposited the indivi- 
dual who has the honour to address you—the pony is bearing him to- 
wards Eu.’ 


Amongst other curiosities of the place, we have a description 
of a certain saw-mill, the property of Louis Philippe, and which 
is leased to Mr. Packham, an Taulichenan, e little river 
Bresle, it seems, sets in motion a system of machinery that ac- 
complishes the triple purpose of preparing oil-cake, making 
biscuit, and sawing timber. We cannot say that we gain 
any very distinct idea of either process. Mr. Packham, it seems, 
has realized a fortune by furnishing wooden houses for the troops 
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engaged in Algeria. ‘ rival Aladdin’s lamp,’ (we presume 
- Aladdin’s palace is ‘cunt ‘if not in magnificence, in rapidity 

of construction.’ But all we gather of the mode of construction 
is, that ‘ there is a long room, presenting, as you enter, a large 
saw, like that used by sawyers; from ‘this, own to the far end 
of the room, are placed a series of circular saws in a vertical 
position. The large saw goes tually up and down,’ trhich 
is very natural, ) ‘and the circular saws round and round,’ (which 
is very natural also;) and this is all we learn. 

Apropos, if not of the Normans, yet of the chateau d’Eu, we 
have a biographical sketch of Louis Philippe, commencing with 
* that excellent education of Madame de Genlis,’ and passing in 
detail the well known adventures of the emigrant prince :— 


‘ And now,’ he says at the conclusion of this sketch, ‘Louis Phi- 
lippe committed the great, I may say the only blunder of his life, in 
accepting the crown of France. Yet it was only a mistake as re- 
spected himself personally; there was no error of judgment in a 
patriotic point of view, for there was no alternative for France but 
anarchy or King Louis Philippe.’ * * 

‘Louis Philippe was now king, and thus ends the drama of his 
strange, eventful life!’ 

These sheets could have hardly issued from the press when 
the drama was fated to receive another, and far different denoue- 
ment, and one which goes far to prove that the acceptance of the 
crown was not the only blunder which Louis Philippe has com- 
mitted. After its acceptance, he appears to have forgot the 
manner of people he was called to rule over, and the conditions 
of the gift he had received. He took upon himself an onerous 
office—say, to save France from anarchy. But he ceased to 
regard it solely in the light of a great office; he looked upon 
it as a great acquisition, and began to build up a family when 
he had only to watch over the interests and passions of a people. 
All Europe was loud in applauding the skill and state-craft of 
this monarch ; all Europe now sees that such state-craft is un- 
availing. It was a bad track to enter on, that of managing a 
people by bribery and corrupt influence. In quiet times, much 
may be done, no doubt, by these unworthy means, but they 
avail nothing against strong popular currents of opinion. You 
cannot bribe a whole people ; you can only pay them back what 
you take from them in the shape of taxes, minus your own 
share in the spoil. Less of ability, and a little more of simple 
honest devotion to his great task, and Louis Philippe would 
have been still reigning, and France would not have been de- 
livered over to the fearful experiments of republican com- 
munists. But we are not disposed to cast reproaches on the 
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ex-monarch at this time ; we are filled only with deep regret that 
he did not acquit himself more wisely. One month of the rei 
of Louis Blanc, and his perverse theories, may do more mischief 
to France than a whole century of the government of Louis Phi- 
lippe, had it many times more vices than his enemies have attri- 
buted to it. 

But we must return to our traveller, ‘whom that pony is 
bearing towards Eu.’ It has now carried him as far as Rouen ; 
at least, here we are in that venerable town, or which ought to 
have remained so. For we have bitter lamentations on a ‘ parri- 
cidal young Normandy,’ and ‘the betrayed spirit of Mediaval- 
ism.’ Here are some profound reflections on the undeniable 
fact, that when a man builds a new house, he pulls down or 
neglects the old one. 


* We ask ourselves, if this antagonism existing between youth and 
age, wherever man’s agency is at work, arises necessarily from the 
constitution of humanity. We do not find it in the operations of 
nature. The young oak springs up beside its parent monarch of the 
forest, and they share together the sunshine and the breeze; the branch 
of the banyan tree delights to give its shelter to the stem from which 
it sprang; the fruit and blossom of the orange tree hang together on 
the bough; new islands arise in the sea, yet the old lands remain; and 
the astronomer, who has discovered a fresh orb just formed of nebula, 
does not miss the immemorial stars. Is it a condition of man’s nature, 
that he cannot improve or advance without some corresponding de- 
struction? By what fatality is it, that where he works, the life of 
progress involves the death of antiquity? 


Mr. Acton Warburton has arrived at a very distinct, but rather 
conception of the manufacture of stars. He is here a 

ittle in advance of science. 

Being thrown by these reflections into a melancholy vein, he 
indulges himself and his readers in what he calls ‘a home 
sketch.’ He revisits the scene of his childhood; he comes on 
the same old coach, and stops at the same old tavern. It has a 
new proprietor, and him he has no heart te address; he walks 
on towards the church, keeping time to the tolling of its bell, 
and thinking of old ——, who had often tramped beside him 
with Ponto and Don. Alas! that bell he heard was his death- 
bell! They are burying him. He hastens on with a full heart 
—to visit what was once the house of the old man. But between 
him and that spot a railway ran its iron course: ‘ A broad heavy 
‘ arch spanned the passage between the hills, shutting out that 
* very spot where I used to linger in the summer twilight, and 
* read romance in the stars. I could venture no further. Hurrying 
‘ back, I resumed my place in the coach and went on.’ 

12 
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Most pathetic! and the coach waited for him while he went 
through this touching scene. At length we stand before the 
tomb of Rollo, and here all the eloquence and invention of Mr. 
Warburton break forth with their utmost splendour :— 


*Rollo—that heroic name stirs the heart like a trumpet. Come not 
by his tomb to gratify a mere tourist’s curiosity; approach it with the 
reverence due to those who stand so high above the dreary average 
of men. With Alraschid and with Alfred, he appears over the igno- 
rance, irreverence, rudeness of those ages, on the vantage ground of 
intelligence, piety, and refinement, exhibiting in that character, how- 
ever dimly traced through the gloom of unlettered times, and tumults 
of after history, how great a Possibility is man!’ 

M. Thiery tells us, in his ‘ History of the Norman Conquest,’ 
that, towards the end of the ninth century, one Harold Har- 
fagher had made himself king of all Norway, and that, there- 
upon, several of the discontented or conquered chiefs chose rather 
to wander abroad and seek new settlements, than submit to his 
a amongst the rest was one Rollo, or Roll, who, 

ing so tall a man that no horse could carry him, and ns 
‘compelled, therefore, to go on foot, was called Gang-Roll. It 
seems that the new monarch, desirous of introducing something 
like law and jurisprudence into his dominions, attempted to 
abolish the right of strand-hug, which right consisted in landing 
from one’s vessel wherever one pleased, and carrying off what- 
ever one could. Rollo, in spite of the king’s proclamation, had 
exercised this most natural of all rights, and was, accordingly, 
banished, He and his companions, thereupon, left their country, 
and sought out new settlements. 

At this account Mr. Warburton is highly indignant, and he 
gives some other, which, as we have no confidence in his faithful 
representation of any authority he may proceed upon, we shall 
excuse ourselves from quoting from his pages. We pass on to 
what is most certainly and indisputably bis own. After assuring 
us that this was an emigration ‘ of the créme of the social body, 
the refined and intellectual class of the state,’ and that their 
descent was characterized by a ‘forbearing, generous, and reve- 
‘rend spirit—by forethought, justice, benevolence, wisdom in 
* the use of power,’—in short, by all the virtues under heaven, 
he proceeds :— 

‘Oh! how the heart swells to contemplate that august migration; 
the descendants of powerful chiefs, the ancestors of kings, princes, 
prelates, high nobles and proud gentlemen, putting off, without chart 
or compass, ‘on the deep’s untrodden floor,’ steered only by the in- 
stincts of their aspiring souls, and beaconed by the star of their lofty 


destiny, standing over those southern lands they were to conquer only 
to redeem. 
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‘The Norman leader descended first upon the coast of England; 
but he speedily discovered that his destiny lay not here: over that 
fortunate island watched the other great man of the time. Alfred un- 
furled the white horse banner, and hastened to the rescue. But not 
with clashing steel and flowing blood was that illustrious meeting cele- 
brated. It was solemnized by a friendly treaty—by wishes of pro- 
Ts and promises of favour. With an intelligence and forbearance 

t became as well the invaded as the invader, these two supreme 
spirits of the age met and parted in peace. 

‘ What passed between Rollo and Alfred on this occasion, is nowhere 
written down; but, nevertheless, it is most certain that, save that mid- 
night meeting between the Redeemer and the Israelitish noble, (‘!) no 
interview ever took place of profounder interest than that which the 
tent of Alfred witnessed before the great Norwegian chief took leave 
of the Saxon king.’ 


But, a 7 nowhere written down, Mr. Warburton proceeds 


hae all that passed as ‘ they held converse under the tent 


‘We can fancy the deep attention Rollo turned to the Saxon 
monarch’s history of his life, especially of his early residence at Rome. 
We can imagine with what thrilling interest he heard the pious king 
detail the scheme of that religion, which at once commended itself to 
his pure, free spirit, as the only one for man; how he sympathized 
with Alfred, as the latter spoke of the heroic northern poems with 
which his mother first roused him. Then the story of romantic vicis- 
situdes, his service with the herdsman, and the neglect of his master’s 
wife for neglecting the cakes.’ And so forth. 


Mr. Warburton proceeds, for three pages more, imagining and 
conceiving. These heroes ‘exchange their rest ideas and 
sentiments.’ Rollo hears Alfred tell of the trial by jury— 


‘We may conceive the Norwegian, while admitting its merits, 
pointing out the possible evils of the institution, and urging the 
greater purity attainable in the administration of justice by such a 
tribunal as he afterwards established in the Norman Parliament. 
Rollo, too, might suggest an improvement in the militia arrangements 
of the king, by subjecting them more to the feudal principle, as better 
suited to the emergency of the age.’ 


But we lose heart; we can go no further with this Rolliad. 
How could any gentleman who hhad the least self-respect exhibit 
himself in this most ridiculous and puerile fashion? Is there a 
carnival of scribblers that a man can face the broad day in such 
mummery—such solemn buffoonery as this? We do not recom- 
mend the breaking of windows, and tearing off of knockers, and 
the like pranks played by some gentlemen in the public streets, 
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but we would really counsel any idle young Norman to prefer 
even these amusements to coming forth on the highways of 
literature in such a guise as this. 

As we have said, we can go no further with this Rolliad; we 
must content ourselves with glancing over the second volume, 
and noting some of its contents. These are equally miscellaneous 
with those of the first volume. We have a dry abstract of the 
reigns of the Norman conquerors of Sicily, dry as any abstract 
could be, yet too loose and imperfect to be of the least utility. 
We have, for no conceivable p se, and apropos of nothing, an 
equally useless account of the revolutionary war in Vendée. Thus 
much for the historian. In his character of tourist, Mr. Warbur- 
ton visits the lunatic asylum at Caen, and takes occasion to tell 
a love-story of the most improbable and absurd description. 
We presume it is a traveller’s privilege to invent or build up, from 
some slight foundation of fact, whatever tale he pleases, when a fair 
opportunity occurs of telling one. We do not expect to bind 
down the traveller on these tempting occasions to the bare truth, 
but we do expect something that Geis like truth. Thus the 
volume proceeds ; the gossip of the tourist alternates with certain 
very original ideas and most faithful descriptions of historical per- 
sonages—William the Conqueror and the coiffures of the Nor- 
mandy women—anything comes in at any place it can. 

Nor is this medley without frequent passages, where sublimity 
and pathos, and a poetic imagination, are at all events aimed at. 
Writing on his favourite topic, the honours of ancestry and the 
virtue thee may be in a good surname, he says— 


* Victor Hugo says, the angels talk of us by our Christian names ; 
let us rather think that by his surname those benevolent spirits 
love to designate man; for thus, when they are compelled to note 
the stains upon some honoured name, they cannot record the errors 
of the son without recalling the virtues of the father.’ : 


If this may be called the moral sublime, what follows may be 
ranked under the head of poetic description. An old ruin is 
the subject— 

‘ As I approached, a rosy glow came over arch and pillar and 
* parapet, Som the sun’s declining rays—it seemed as though the 
“venerable building blushed to feel the green ivy’s close embrace.’ 

Amorous old walls! As to those Noruiaty coiffures to which 
we have alluded, our traveller in his account of them gives us 
intimation of a remarkable phenomena nearer home, which to us 
was quite new. Those who have the means of exploring the 
ar A the metropolis here mentioned, can, if they please, verify 
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‘ As you leave Granville and advance deeper into the Avranchin, 
the women’s coiffures begin to rise until near Avranches, where they 
soar to a portentous altitude, reminding one somewhat of the gradual 
elongation of the London footmen, as you pass westward from Russell 
Square, culminating at last in the powdered Anakim who lounge 
in the halls of May Fair, or loom over Belgravian carriages.’ 

This gradual elongation of the London footman must be a 
curious thing to see. We suspect there was as little need 
for Mr. Acton Warburton to go abroad to find marvels, as it 
was in him to study history to write upon the race of the 


Normans. 


Art. VL—Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der deutschen National- 
Literatur, von Dr. A. F, C. Vilmar, Director des kurfiirstlichen 
Gymnasimus zu Marburg. Zweite mit Anmerkungen und rinem 
Register Vermehte Auflage. (Lectures on the History of German 
National Literature, by Dr. A. F. C. Vilmar, Director of the 


electoral Gymnasium at Marburg. Second edition, enlarged, with 
Notes and Index.) 


THERE are men to whom the sight of a proof sheet is hardly less 
necessary to enjoyment, than is the sight of his glass to the man 
accustomed to such companionship. The fascination in the 
former case often produces a habit not at all less rooted than in 
the latter. With such men, thought is valuable only as it may 
be made to present itself upon paper. To live is good, my 
it gives a man the power and the space to write. The chi 
wt of the universe is, that there is an objectivity in it about 
which a man may work out sentences and phs. The 
Ley is worth remembering, because it is a something that may 
described — something on which man may speculate —a 
something about which books may be made. History is made 
for the historian, not the historian for history. Science is made 
for the author of treatises, not the author of treatises for science. 
Mohammed was made for Gibbon—the heavens for La Place. 
Deep and resistless in some men is this love of offspring—of 
self-reflection in the shape of authorship. Achievement in this 
form is to them what the gift of vas is to others; both are 
processes by which men communicate thought and emotion, and 


the cessation of either would be to the respective parties like 
the cessation of existence. 


In this busy money-getting country of ours, the minds which 
come to such extent ante sway of this feeling form a com- 
paratively limited class, Not so with our German neighbours. 
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Judging from appearances, one is sometimes tempted to regard 
these 5 a nation of book-makers. It would 
seem as if the human race had attained to such a state of har- 
mony among themselves, as to have completed a grand division 
of labour ichuie, assigning to the Germans, as their one voca- 
tion, the making of books. What less can we suspect in the 
case of a nation which is said to furnish products of this sort at 
the rate of ten millions a year? Whether done by steam or by 
any other power, something like this amount of production is 
realized, and surely so far as quantity is concerned, the world 
itself can hardly need anything more. But what must be the 
passion for uction when it takes pees to this extent, though 
the demand to be met, in place of being that of the world, is 
confined almost entirely to a people speaking one language, and 
occupying a comparatively small section in one quarter of the 
world? How mighty must be the impulse in this extraordinary 
—_ which thus promises to augment the number of writers 
until only a minority shall remain to be described as being 
merely readers ? 

For this singular conveyance of so much power into one channel 
there must be a cause, and, as philosophers say, a cause equal to 
the effect. Man is an onward creature. Shut him out from 
one course, and, like the impeded waters, he will force his wa 
into another. Narrow his impulses to one groove, and the rus 
there will be strong and perilous. It has been thus with Ger- 
many. The sword has been consigned to its scabbard for 
nearly a generation past, but the functions of the state have 
been everywhere retained as an appendage to the crown. The 
public spirit called forth by war, has not been succeeded by the 

ublic <a which gives health and progress in times of peace. 

olitical liberty has not been the fait of military triumphs. 
The freedom of the professor’s chair, and the comparative tee. 
dom of the press, have been the only exceptions to a condition 
of affairs tending to dwarf the nation to a state of passiveness 
and childhood in respect to nearly everything social. Political 
feeling, denied all outlet through the ‘hone of a free constitu- 
tion, has created outlets elsewhere. Religious liberty, pro- 
scribed by law, has taken a terrible revenge by indirect means. 
Action being prohibited, speculation has come into its place. 
It was very much thus with the old schoolmen. The church 
without enjoined quiescence on those sturdy thinkers, but the 

irit within them could not rest. It was bad enough to doom 
deck to inaction—too bad to prohibit the exercise of thought. 
The church might chain them to orthodoxy, but it could not 
prevent them enjoying some degree of freedom in doing real or 
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pretended battle against heresy. If they dared not late 
with any licence themselves, it was something that, in the con- 
duct of an argument, they could freely personate those who did; 
and often, very often, the demon raised in the shape of an 
objection, was such as not to be laid by the charm of the 
reasoning paraded in opposition to it. Thus, the preachers of 
orthodoxy often became virtually the preachers of somethi 
very different. In this manner will nature ever avenge herse 
The wise are taken in their own craftiness. To sin against the 
rights of human intelligence treasures up wrath against the 
day of wrath. Excess naturally generates excess—superstition 
is parent to atheism, despotism to anarchy. 

hus has it been in great part in Germany. The Germans 
are prolific as authors, because doomed to barrenness in so much 
beside; and if their authorship has often been adverse to libert 
and religion, this has happened because the training whic 
rational ‘liberty might have secured to them has been denied 
them, and because religion itself has too often come before 
them as a tyranny, more than as areligion. It has not been 
good for the national mind—for its well-balanced health, that 
so much power should be thrust away from the practical, and 
made to converge on the speculative. If its products in other 
things had been of greater extent, its products in the form of 
books would have been of better quality. It would have aimed 
at less in this form, but it would jm accomplished more. Its 
abstractions would have been mellowed by experience, its 
idealism would have been less divorced from the actual. It 
would, as the consequence, have exhibited a more robust, a 
more equally developed intelligence and feeling, and would have 
learnt to lock with a manly contempt on a multitude of conceits 
which it now lauds as the proofs of genius—as passports to a 
wonderful immortality. 
But this lite productiveness in his country has not 
sufficed to deter Dr. Vilmar from becoming the author of 
a book. Much has been written in Germany on German 
literature, but our author has judged that there was still room 
for one other mode of treating this large and interesting 
theme, and his countrymen have confirmed his decision in this 
respect by the attention they have given to this fruit of his 
labour. This volume consists of lectures delivered, as the author 
states in his preface, to an auditory of ‘educated men and 
women,’ in the town of Marburg, during the winter of 1843-44. 
The lectures are sufficient in bulk to furnish matter for two 
respectable English octavos, and though described by the author 
as falling far below an adequate exhibition of his subject, they 
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are of sufficient fulness to satisfy the ordinary English reader; 
while in respect to learning, profound thought, critical skill, the 
graces of style, and the glow of feeling and imagination, they 
possess a charm which has secured to the author a celebrity 
rarely obtained in Germany by a first publication. In the pre- 
sent article we shall submit to our ers some account of a 
contents of these seven hundred closely printed pages, together 
with translations of such portions of the work as may enable 
them to judge for themselves as to the correctness of our critical 
estimate. e following passage may be taken as the author’s 
-explanation of his purpose :— 
‘ £The history of German literature, which these pages will set forth, 
cannot embrace what is usually termed German literature in its 
widest compass. Even with the most hasty sketches, and the lightest 
strokes, it cannot undertake to describe the entire literary produce of 
our people, which throughout, in common with other nations, has had 
its share in all the sciences relating to it. The subject of these dis- 
courses will be the province of German ational literature, those 
literary works of our nation which reflect in form and substance its 
own peculiar mode of thought, sentiments, and manners; which repre- 
sent its own life and spirit; these alone as constituting the German 
national literature (or German literature in a more limited sense), will 
be considered in their rise, nature, consequences, and influence on 
one another. As poetry has been the most ancient and characteristic 
language of all nations, so has it been with the Germans, for in it the 
national character has been most firmly and perfectly stamped in 
body, soul, and spirit; the poetic national literature of our people 
will, therefore, be the principal subject of discourse. 
‘But I shall not be able to present this national literature to the 
of my reader in the form of elaborate descriptions, so much as in 
ight sketches, which will often be little more than indicative of the 
subject. Still it would promise but little to the just expectations of 
the reader, and the dignity of the subject before us, did I not en- 
deavour to unite these sketches into one general, correct, and expres- 
sive picture of the connexion in which these individual literary 
appearances stand to one another, and of the internal necessity through 
which the one calls forth and limits the other. I must, therefore, beg 
the reader to accompany me, not merely back to the olden times, but 
even to the most ancient periods of our history, because it is only in 
this way that the necessary connexion of literary productions can be 
made clear—only by a retrospect of the old can the new be thoroughly 
understood, and submitted to a riper and more penetrating judgment.’ 


It is in the following terms that Dr. Vilmar speaks of the two 
classic periods assigned by him to the literature of Germany :— 


‘ Our literature presents a phenomena shared by that of no other 
nation in the world. It has twice reached the highest bloom of its 
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perfection; twice has it beamed forth in the splendour of a cheerful, 
fresh, and powerful youth—in a word, it has had two classical periods, 
while other nations have had but one; twice has it stood the highest 
of the time, and, in full consciousness of rich vital powers, has re- 
flected, with simple fidelity and generous truth, our inward and out- 
ward life in poetic works of art; twice has the purest and noblest life 
of our nation been poured forth in forms equally pure and noble, 
natural, and, therefore, perfect. The one of these brilliant periods, 
which in freshness and fulness of form, in worth and in richness of 
subject, by no means yields to that which we have lived to see, but in 
many respects even surpasses it, lies in a region apparently distant 
and unknown, and falsely regarded as desolate. Perhaps the proper 
pride in a national pre-eminence, not even shared by the Greeks to 
its full extent, may not only justify, but even demand a careful con- 
sideration of it, and a somewhat more searching treatment of this first 
bright period of our literary existence. Whose independence has not 
often been wounded by ignorant persons, who, although acknowledging 
our Klopstock, Lessing, Schiller, and Géethe, still tell us that we have 
become what we are only through Voltaire, Corneille, and Racine, 
Shakespeare, Tasso, and Ariosto; that we have reached our present 
literary position slowly, and as idle stragglers, long after other nations 
had arrived at their full growth, urged onward only by the goad of 
the taskmaster? But when it is shown that our brightest, freshest 
youth, lay far behind the blooming time of other nations—that long, 
not only before Tasso and Ariosto, but also before Dante and Petrarch, 
we had our Walter von du Vogelweide, Wolfram von Eschenbach, our 
‘Gudrun’ and our ‘Lay of the Nibelungen’—poems and poets with which 
foreigners have scarcely anything to compare, and certainly nothing 
in regard to epic poems—the Greeks alone had an ‘Iliad, and we 
alone a ‘Lay of the Nibelungen;—when it is thus seen that we are 
not the last, but the first, or rather the first and the last, that, like the 
eagle and the pheenix, we rise out of the ashes renewed with fresh life 
—we will not, contrary to the German manner, boast of our perform- 
ances, but will recognise with high, fervent, and, therefore, silent joy, 
our rich gifts and distinguished position among the nations of the 
earth, and unite as the greatest glory of life, the noblest pride and 
firmest independence, the most simple modesty and silent humility.’ 


Subsequently these two characteristic stages in German litera- 


ture are more distinctly marked— 


‘When our nation first appears in the history of the mental deve- 
lopment of man, we see it seized in every branch with a vehement ex- 
citement, with a wild passion for wandering, andrude eagerness for battle; 
tribe on tribe, race on race, press on towards the south and west, 
so that our primitive tribes threaten to become divided, and to con- 
sume themselves in their unbridled rage for war. Then from the 
south and west, whither the innumerable hordes forced their way, there 
arose a mighty voice proclaiming aloud the peace of God the Lord, 
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over the restless multitudes, far into the north and east; and it 
became still in the forests and on the heaths, and the host gave re- 
verent ear to the words of the peace of God. At the cross-ways of 
the high roads the cross was planted, and the wandering armies halted 
and raised cottages, and castles, and towers at their foot. The song 
of the gods of Wuotan, Donar, and of Ziu, were silent; but the heroic 
songs, the songs of the deeds of their tribes, their kings and dukes, 
still continued, and mingled with those of the believers, who sang the 
praises of God the Lord, and of him who was crucified. Former wild- 
ness gave way to Christian manners and Christian gentleness; but 
bravery and fidelity, generosity and gratitude, chastity and family 
affection, the oldest and most genuine traits of German character, 
remained undiminished and unbroken. Around the foot of the cross, 
from that ‘ living wood,’ (as the old Catholic song in this respect, at 
least, so aptly says,) they derived fresh nourishment, still increasing 
in strength and splendour. In Christianity, there was nothing strange, 
nothing to which the Germans were naturally averse; on the contrary, 
the German character received through it only the perfection of itself; 
in the church of Christ it became elevated, spiritualized, and sanctified; 
and if we speak of the struggle of the German nature and manners, 
at its first introduction, it can only be as of a strife of love. The 
Apostolic representation of the church as the Bride of the Lord, 
found its truest counterpart in the German church. Thus, when the 
union of the German and Christian spirits was completed, this cha- 
racter of love, tenderness, and fervour, which marks in a high degree 
the poetry of our first classic period—may almost be looked upon as a 
barrier preventing the present age, so deficient in affection, from fully 
or rightly understanding these poems, intelligible only to hearts of the 
same mould, at once wholly German and wholly Christian. _ 

‘It was under essentially different circumstances that the second 
classic period of our literature arose, commencing with the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and reaching to the eighteenth. This, how- 
ever, was not, as before, a strife of love, but a war of life and death. 
During the sixteenth, and still more, in the seventeenth century, our 
national life and our peculiar character as Germans were assailed; in 
- the eighteenth, Christian independence, and the worth and dignity of 

the Christian church, were also, for a time, not only conquered, but 
apparently annihilated. Only after long struggles and hot battles, 
were we able to recognise ourselves as the masters of the opposing 
element, and of the rich booty secured from the desolating war of 
mind. Our second classic period, therefore, bears with it a some- 
thing specially prepared for war. The yielding affection of the former 
period is no longer there. In vain we seek for the friendliness and 
cordiality of the Minnesingers, or the fidelity unto death of the servant 
towards his master, sung in the heart-stirring songs of our epic poems. 
Criticism is the constant companion—nay, more, it is the mother and 
nurse of the greater part of our modern classical literature. The 
youthful, often touching embarrassment and naiveté of those olden 
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times has been exchanged for the adroitness and intellect of the world. 
That glance, which was then limited to house and court, the dark 
forest and green mountain ridges, which surrounded the peaceful 
towns, now roves freely, far beyond the boundary of the ancestral 
province, beyond the fatherland, into the most distant regions of the 
earth, to wander on the shores of China and India, to find equal plea- 
sure in the desolate wastes of the polar sea, or the glowing deserts 


Concerning the theology of this extract we say nothing, but 
during the most ancient period of the national literature of Ger- 
many, the period which exhibits the struggle between its heathen- 
ism and Christianity, the translation of the Scriptures into the 
language of the people forms a grand literary landmark :— 


‘ Solitary, and separated by at least three hundred years, from 
other and later literary productions—the most ancient monument 
of our literature stands like a giant castle, passed in reverential 
fear by the dwarf races of succeeding centuries: the translation of 
the Bible by the Gothic Bishop Ulfilas. This great and memor- 
able work can here meet only with a passing mention, as we treat 
not of the history of the German language, but of literary works, 
and the history of German poetry. To pass it, however, en- 
tirely by, would be a dishonour to the literature of Germany. Still our 
remarks must be limited. In our days, an entirely new science, the 
latest and most perfect, has been raised upon this work—the science 
of the German language. The historical grammar, and a knowledge 
of the Gothic language, is a great assistance to the thorough under- 
standing, not only of the old high German, but also of the middle high 
German poems. 

' ¢Ulfilas, a bishop of the Visigoths, died in the year 388, aged 70 
years, a point ascertained within the last three years, through one 
of those happy literary discoveries in which our times abound. A 
zealous and faithful teacher of his people, even in the grave highly 
reverenced and prized by his scholars, he crowned his work of Chris- 
tian instruction among the Goths, which he had pursued thirty-three 
years, with his translation of the Bible into their language, excepting 
only the four books of Kings, by which he feared to inflame the warlike 
spirit of his people. It is not improbable that he invented an alpha- 
bet for it, partly old German and partly borrowed from the Greeks. 
For centuries, this work was held in the highest veneration by the 
Visigoths, who passed onward into Spain and Italy, and who in the 
ninth century, still understood its language. Since then, its very 
existence became doubtful, and only some Greek ecclesiastical writers 
asserted that an Ulfilas once lived, and that a translation of the Scrip- 
tures by him was still extant. Six hundred years had passed, and a 
vague rumour was spread, towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
by a geometrician named Arnold Mercator, from Belgium, in the 
service of the Hessian landgrave, William the Fourth, that one of the 
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parchment-books in the monastery of Werden contained a very old 
German translation of the four Evangelists. As this astonishing 
manuscript gradually became known, it reached Prague, and, after the 
conquest of that town by Count Konigsmark, in 1648, it passed into 
Sweden, where it is still preserved at Upsal as one of our most valu- 
able literary treasures. The parchment is dyed purple, the letters 
marked with silver, and through the generosity of Marshal Lagardie, 
a member of the Swedish family Lagardie, lately become extinct, the 
whole was bound in massive silver. Two hundred and fifty years later, 
in 18135, the epistles of the Apostle Paul, in the translation of Ulfilas, 
were also discovered among the treasures of the Lombardian Con- 
vent, at Bobbio, by the present Cardinal Mai and Count Castiglioni. 
But a few lines remain of the translation of the Old Testament. The 
language, which speaks to us from these venerable remains of our Ger- 
man antiquity, is the mother of our present high German; and in 
purity and euphony of the vowels, in strict grammatical construc- 
tion, in richness of form, variety of accent, accuracy of expression, and 
more especially in dignity and force, far surpasses her daughter, even 
though she may not boast of the same fluency of versification. It was 
as aresurrection from the dead, when this work awoke from its slumber 
of more than a thousand years, and spoke in a new and wonderful 
tongue to its grandchildren; first opening to them the real and in- 
ward understanding of their own language, raising a new and active 
life, as we have before said—an entirely new science. In fact, the 
Gothic language, the most perfect one of our ancestors, though on a first 
appearance mysterious, yet presently astonishingly clear—strange, and 
yet at once domestic and familiar—seemingly rugged, harsh, and repel- 
ling, nevertheless insinuates itself into our inmost and purest feelings—a 
something unusually exciting, and one might almost say, heart-stirring 
—an effect which it has never failed to produce in those who will dedi- 
cate themselves to it. After many unsuccessful attempts, an inter- 
preter worthy of the subject has been found in Jacob Grimm.’ 


Dr. Vilmar denounces, in strong terms, the self-conceit so 
modern taste and criticism, con- 
igns so much of the past, and especially in the earlier histo 
to oblivion, as of study. He 
has not learnt so to judge of what is called the dark ages, nor 
of the space in German history which preceded those ages. 
He does not regard the Germans existing at the commencement 
of the Christian era, as acorn-eaters and half-men; nor does he 
think that their language, even at that time, was a wretched 
* croaking and snarling.’ In his view, even the earliest forms 
of German poetry are deeply interesting, as an embodiment of 
the German spirit, naturally the most free from all foreign ad- 
mixture and the most eminently national. Never, he maintains, 
was the poetry of the Germans more symmetrical, beautiful, and 
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impressive, than when the cheerful war-song called them up to 
do battle against their Italian oppressors. 


‘The stories of those songs through which our ancestors did 
honour to the fathers of their tribes, their kings, and heroes in the 
remotest times, still remain. Tacitus tells us, that the Germans cele- 
brated the earth-born god, Tuisco, and his son, Mammus, in old (even 
then old) songs; that they glorified in battle-songs the god of war 
and victory, whom he calls Hercules, but most probably the god 
Sachsnot, or Ziu, the god of war himself. He asserts, not without 
singular, one might almost say heartfelt sympathy, that Armin, 
(Hermann, ) the deliverer of North Germany, was sung in songs re- 
lating to the battle of Teutoburg for nearly a hundred years. These 
songs have perished, perished probably with the tribes to which they 
more especially belonged. When the Cheruskans became lost amid 
the waves of the excited German people, the song of Armin, the Che- 
ruskan prince, was also lost—with it his memory among his people 
became extinguished, and was preserved only by aromant. The old 
heroic songs of Berig and Filumer, kings of the Goths, sung by the 
people in the sixth century, and from which the history of the Goths 
has collected that which it knows of ancient affairs, have perished. 

‘ There are two, not songs, but materials for songs, remaining from 
this period, which extend far beyond the accredited national history 
into the heathen time; certainly beyond the fifth, if not the fourth 
century after Christ, and in the present day are not only known, but 
poetically alive. The one, the heroic legend, or Mythus of Sigfrid, 
the dragon killer, who is still called the horned Sigfrid; the other, 
the brute-epos,* of Reinhart the fox, and Isengrim the wolf, which 
has stood in unchanging freshness through all centuries, and which has 
inspired the greatest poet of our time to remodel the old materials into 
an interesting poem. 

‘ The tradition of Sigfrid, the brilliant hero who forged his sword, 
Balmung—whilst still a boy, dwelling in the solitary old forest with 
the treacherous blacksmith—who slew the treasure-keeping dragon, 
Fafnir, rescued the Valkyre Brunhild from the castle of flames, and 
perished through treachery, amid the brightest splendours of his heroic 
life, refers us to a time in which not only the heathenism of the old 
Germans continued in unabated strength and life, but when the ancient 
condition of the people also remained tranquil, not yet having re- 
ceived the shock which manifested itself at the so called migration of 
nations. By means of this migration, the tradition was conveyed out 
of Germany to the tribes connected with it in the north—to Norway 
and Iceland, where it was preserved and written down in its ancient 
mythic form. Whilst at home, it became modified under the influence 
of Christianity, and, for the greater part, divested of its heathen 
mythic character. Under this change, it formed the first part of our 
‘Lay of the Nibelungen.’ We shall consider it more nearly when we 
come to the analysis of this poem. 


* Fables, in which animals are persons, after the manner of sop. 
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‘ The brute-epos—Reinhart, the fox; and Isengrim, the wolf—shows 
itself in its general contents to be one to which only the unencumbered 
natural life, and free, close, almost childlike intercourse with animals, 
could have given rise. That this story extends into the earliest time, 
and that it must have been in the possession of the Franks, and by 
them carried across the Rhine into France, is strikingly proved by the 
proper name which the fox bears in it—Reginhart, (or, as it is now 
called, Reinhart, abbreviated in low German, Reineke,—namely, 
Reinhartchen,) the wise counsellor, the sly. This German name has 
entirely superseded the old French one, Goupil, and placed itself as 
Renard instead; a reception which, together with many others, could 
only be possible in the time when the language of the Franks was 
general in Gaul, and the meaning of the word still perfectly alive; 
for, in the eighth century, it was sv no longer, at least in Germany. 
I shall have to exhibit the contents and meaning of this story when 
J arrive at the time at which it gained a firm literary ground, and 
shaped itself to a brute epic.’ 


Of the German heroes who made themselves conspicuous 
during the interval from the first to the sixth century, and of the 

pular songs relating to their deeds, the following passage may 
he taken as an illustration :— 


‘ What we have remaining of the songs of this period, (for we still 
possess them complete, although not in the old language, but in the 
new form of the thirteenth century,) is limited to three pieces: one in 
the Latin translation, one in the Anglo-Saxon language, one only 
exists in the original old high German. For their preservation we 
are not indebted to the care of Charlemagne, the most important having 
come to us through a careless, but fortunate accident. The lay of 
Hildebrand and Hadubrand, belonging to the Sagen-Kreisze, (tradition 
cycle,) of Dietrich von Bern, is composed in this old, high German 
language, which here and there inclines toward low German. The 
adventure which this song relates, supposes the same event as the 
Nibelungen. Dietrich, accompanied by Hildebrand, having been thirty 
years away from home with the king of the Huns, after the fight in 
which all the Burgundians, and also Sigfrid’s widow and Attila’s 
wife, the lovely and terrible Kriemhild, had fallen; after the conquest 
of enemies at home, and the appearance of their head, Otacher, (the 
‘well-known Odoaker,) returned to his kingdom. The old Hildebrand, 
who, on setting out, had left behind a young wife and infant, fol- 
lowed him home. Hadubrand, now himself a hero, not knowing his 
father, makes hostile advances with his followers. Hildebrand, reco- 
gnising his son, seeks to prevent the combat; he tells him his history, 
but the son remains unconvinced. ‘ Hildebrand, the son of Heri- 
* brand, is dead; from mariners who have crossed the Mediterranean 
‘ I have heard it.’ Taking the golden bracelets (the most beautiful 
and coveted ornament of a German warrior) from his arm, Hilde- 
brand offers them to his son, that he may win his favour, but the 
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young hero boldly answers, ‘ Sword against sword, and on the point 
of the lance should the gift be received; thou art a cunning Hun thus 
to ensnare me that my death may be the more certain.’ Then cried 
Hildebrand, ‘ Oh, all ruling God, now is misfortune at hand. Sixty 
winters and summers have I wandered from the land, and now must 
my own trusted child cut me down with the sword, or I become his 
murderer? Yet, he who sought to stay thee from the combat for 
which thou longest, would be the greatest coward amongst the Astro- 
goths.’ Father and son hurled their ashen lances at each other, 
cutting so sharply that they remained sticking in their shields; then, 
closing furiously, the champions hewed upon their white shields until 
their edgings of linden wood became small from the sword strokes. 
Here the poem, being unfortunately only a fragment, closes. The 
substance of what remains is not lost, though, of course, nothing can 
replace the ancient form; the genuine epic material of this poem out- 
lived all the storms of time. ‘The lay of Hildebrand and Hadubrand 
continued to be sung 700 years later; in the fifteenth century it 
still existed in its final form, which, while it will bear no comparison 
with the original in point of strength, was still by no means unsuccessful. 
Under the title of ‘ The Father with the Son,’ it has been remodelled, 
and preserved to us, by a national poet, Kasper von der Noen; at the 
present time, also, it has found its way into many elementary books, 
e. _— well known collection of German poems, by Phillip Wacker- 
nag 

‘The combat terminates in favour of the father, who then returns 
with his son to the lonely wife and mother.’ 


From the poem of Walther, and that of Beovulf, the latter 
being rather an Anglo-Saxon than a German fragment, the 
author proceeds to a more general consideration of the heroic 
foray of this most ancient epoch, and indicates something of 
the change which has come over the lite opinion of Ger- 
many on subjects of this nature, within the last half-century. 


‘For a long time many tales were told of German bards of a pecu- 
liar singer-caste, who were in exclusive traditional possession of poetic 
art, who not only preserved, but also created the subjects and forms 
of our most ancient poems, made those old songs, and sang them skil- 
fully, in their courts or bard-schools. It was the imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the history of our nation that prevailed during the last 
century, (an acquaintance fit only for children, except where the most 
prominent facts were concerned,) which created these bards. This 
perverted and almost ridiculous opinion was spread by the authority 
of Klopstock, who was aided by the contemporary enthusiasm for 
Ossian, and supported for a long time by the bard-bellowing of 
Kretschmann, and others. Amongst the German people no bards 
ever existed, neither was there ever a caste of singers; the name, and, 
in fact, the whole is strange to them—they belonged to the Celtic 
races. 

NO, XV. K 
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* Our old national poetry never was exclusively in the possession 
of a few, least of all, of a particular class. It belonged rather to the 
whole people, and to no one person more or less than to another. 
In those songs whose contents were known beforehand, all took share 
as they felt inclined. At the courts of kings the harp went from hand 
to hand, and all joined, if not in the whole song, at least in the most 
striking passages and refrains. This singing, of which Tacitus 
has spoken, is a characteristic mark of our nationality, and of 
the representation and formation of our heroic, and particularly epic 


‘ Poetic subjects, themselves affected by all that is experienced, felt, 
and contemplated, touched all others in like manner, and, if a single 
poet appeared, he did not, as in the present day, express a something 
especially subjective,—that is, the effect which the object exercises 
on the poet, and who must employ himself in trying its influence 
on his hearers; he was merely the favoured organ through which the 
common poetic wealth of the people made itselfknown. He expressed 
what every listener immediately recognised as his own, and was 
therefore certain beforehand of the impression it would make, as well 
as of the pleasurable and lively assent of all the hearers, and sharers 
in the song. That working upon effect, through which a large part of 
our modern poetry seeks its strength, is entirely foreign to the ancient 
art. The legends I have mentioned were nothing imagined or dis- 
covered by a few persons—nothing that may be discovered or invented, 
—but partly actual events of the whole nation, like the ‘ Lay of Hilde- 
brand and Hadubrand,’ which sets forth an historical event that the 
process of clothing has not altered in any one of its circumstances, 
not even in the dialogue between father and son; partly, also, the form 
which certain events had assumed in the common independence and 
imagination of the people, assumed and maintained at a time in which 
there were no learned and unlearned; no educated and uneducated; no 
over refined haute volée, and no rude mass sinking in coarseness and 
filth; at a time when the king not only spoke the same dialect as the 
lowest of his people, but was most inwardly bound to them by 


manners, and by perfectly similar views of life, in all that was 
essential.’ 


There was evidently a wild force and often a touching beauty 
in the poetry of these heathen war-songs ; as when they speak of 
the lank wolf from out the forest, hanging on the rear of the 
army, howling his grim evening song, and waiting for his food ; 
or of the dew-feathered raven, and other birds of prey, as sing- 
ing anny tee leaves while waiting for the dead, and as scream- 
ing over the battle-field rejoicing in their spoil ; or of the sword, 
as darting like a snake upon the foe, and of the bitter bite of the 
battle-axe as it smites the fainting with death; or of the battle- 
drops as they fall beneath the death-strokes on the gleaming 
arms, stained with the blood-fought fountain of life. But this 
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revelling in slaughter, and the pagan spells and superstitions 
mixed up with these odes, which gave them so see yor their 
character, rendered them obnoxious to the people, especially to 
the more instructed among them, as their mind became gradually 
possessed with more Christian ideas. If Charlemagne was at 
some pains to collect them, Louis the Pious saw nothing to regret 
in the probability of their sinking into oblivion. 


‘Many other songs, proceeding from the old mythus, or containing 
some traces of it, like Sigfrid’s early history, have faded, or 
-perished, or were purposely destroyed. Others have been somewhat 
softened by Christianity, or have, at least, been rendered more 
agreeable to Christian ideas; as they could scarcely resolve at one blow 
to extinguish the beloved lays of the glorious heroes of old, they have 
sought to save and unite, as well as possible, such as could be preserved. 
The poem of Beovulf, in the form in which it has reached us, retains a 
large number of Christian additions, easily to be discerned, and often 
in close connexion with such parts as apparently bear, or have borne 
a heathen character. Take, for example, the lay of Walther von 
Aquitaine, which certainly in its Latin translation had already passed 
through the hands of the monks of St. Gallen. Walther delivers a 
vehement and bold oration (gelpf) at the commencement of the battle, 
according to the custom of the heroes; this the monks retained, but 
immediately after make the heroes fall down with out-stretched 
arms in the form of a cross, and call on God for forgiveness for the 
bold speech. But the heroic songs gradually disappeared from the 
world of new Christian civilization, or, as we should now say, from the 
educated classes, and continued, it appears, to be sung only timidly and 
secretly by the lower classes, who dwelt with affection on the remem- 
brance of their ancient deities and heroes. In the course of the ninth 
century, they were entirely lost sight of, and had apparently perished, 
until three hundred years later, when they arose in new and youthful 
beauty, old yet young, powerful and yet gentle.’ 


From the ninth century to about the middle of the twelfth, 
the literature of Germany, both in prose and verse, was almost 
wholly ecclesiastical, consisting of harmonious and metrical 
translations of the G ls, and other productions, designed 
mainly for Christian edification. In this respect the history 
of Anglo-Saxon Britain is the strict parallel of the history of 
Germany. The Christian element abated the old war passion, 
without immediately calling any other passion of equal power 
into the same degree of prevalence. Not that the German 
people were really slumbering wey these three centuries; on 
the contrary, it was then that their Henrys and their Ottos raised 
them to a political greatness before unknown in their history ; 
but even this result, though tes 4 with many benefits, was not 
favourable to a development of the poetic faculty. The new 
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combination of power was in a great degree ecclesiastical, and 
ecclesiastics, if they required poetry at all, required it of another 
order than had been hitherto supplied by the national spirit. 
Dr. Vilmar describes the whole space preceding 1150 as the 
‘most ancient period’ in the history of Gerais literature ; and 
the space between 1150 and 1624, as the ‘ancient period,’ in 
distinction from the modern, which he dates from the latter 
point. It will not of course be supposed that our author is con- 
tent with laying down these inet landmarks. Each of these 
divisions has its shades of subdivision, which are sketched with 
much critical discrimination. It was the work of the twelfth and 
following centuries to call up the Christian hero of the crusades, 
into the place of the pagan hero of bygone times. This change 
gave vent to the old national spirit in new forms. Poetry every- 
where revived. The old was recalled and new was created. 
From the ecclesiastical literature of this period, the poet’s art 
was developed and elaborated ; but side by side with these pro- 
ductions was the poetry of the people—a poetry from the past, 
which seemed to find out new affinities to itself” in the present, 
and failed not to receive a hearty response from the national 
feeling. It is in the following terms that our author discrimi- 
nates between the two departments of German poetry in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries— 


‘ The poetry of art was chiefly cultivated by the nobility. Emperors 
and kings, dukes and princes, counts and knights, were the singers of 
art. Songs still remain of two members of the skilful and song- 
loving Hohenstaufen’s; of Frederick VI., the son of the great Bar- 
barossa, and of King Conrad the Young, whose head fell beneath the 
axe at Naples. We have songs of King Wenceslaus of Bohemia, 
Duke Heinrich von Breslau, Markgrave Otto von Brandenberg, and 
the immortal poets Hartman Von Aue, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Walter von der Vogelweide, Ulrich von Liechtenstein, all belonging 
to the class of nobles. The nearest circle of listeners was that of 
their companions in rank. Then noble singers sang to their guitars at 
the courts of princes in the glittering assemblies of brave knights, 
gentle ladies, and graceful noble maidens. Their province was the 
ornament of speech; the brilliant, elegant representation; the skilful 
utterance of new narratives; the story of their own heart’s love, its 
joys and sorrows. In the poems of the people, we are enchained by 
their artless simplicity and faithful adherence to old subjects and forms; 
here the dazzling variety, new discoveries, and skilful working of a 
foreign matter, attract us with fresh and increasing charms. The 
endeavour of the poets was to deck their subject with all ornament 
and grace; with lively, varied, and often glowing colours, in which 
beamed the glad, cheerful life of the chivalrous world, after the 
variegated splendour of the French and Spanish south, and the wonder- 
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world of the east had been disclosed to the Germans in consequence of 
the crusades, and their army had become entwined within that magic 
circle. The poetry of art is therefore also called chivalrous or courtly 
poetry, and as may be easily understood, was early opposed to national 
poetry —an opposition which afterwards became studied rather 
than reconciled, as the description of the art of poetry in the next 
period will prove in all its particulars.’ 


This of the people, according to Dr. Vilmar, is essen- 
tially so work of as of history, the 
function of the poet being not to speculate on the material of his 
verse, or to overlay it with embellishment, but rather to tell the 
story of actual events with such natural force and feeling that 
the isulhdent may at once understand his drift, and float on with 
his stream of emotion. But though this poetry of nature is little 
indebted to the embellishments of art, the mythical and imagina- 
tive element inseparable from the condition of a comparatively 
rude and highly-impassioned people, is a tolerable guarantee that 
if you look in vain to this kind of composition for the signs of 
you are not likely to find it wanting in its own species 
of strong colouring and impressiveness. The epic is essentiall 

the poetry of passion, of the passionateness of tribe, of kindred, 
of strong and confederated relationship. Where these are not, 
or have not been wide-spread and of long standing, true epic 
poetry is not possible. These observations have their proof in 
abundance in the two great German epics—‘ The Lay of the 
Nibelungen,’ and ‘ The Lay of Gudrun,’ which in the form in 
which they are known to us belong to this period. The great 
element embodied in these German lays is fidelity, a feudal 
truthfulness, binding superior and inferior, and proving itself 
stronger than any appeal that might possibly be made to the 
human heart either by blandishment or terror. But concerning 
‘The Lay of Nibelungen,’ which comes before us as a poem of 
large dramatic variety and extent, our learned neighbours, and 
Dr. Vilmar among the rest, assure us that it existed in frag- 
ments over a wide extent of territory, before it becomes known 
to us in its present continuous and harmonious form; and their 
theory is, that these fragments being blended as we now find 
them, was not the doing of one poetic mind in the more remote 
times of German history, but the handiwork of subsequent min- 
strels skilled in such literary dove-tailing. We shall not detain 
our readers by attempting any description of the erudite pro- 
cesses by which this theory is defended, but shall at once submit 
to them a few extracts from our author's admirable prose ac- 
count of the ‘ Nibelungen Lay,’ the poem described by the 
scholars of Germany as the ‘Iliad’ of their ‘ nation,’ and the 
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incipal scenes of which are now furnishing subjects for so 
Seen eeatiil frescos in the apartments of the new royal palace 
at Munich. It is thus the epic commences— 


‘In the old castle of the Burgundian kings at Worms-on-the- 
Rhine, grew the daughter of a noble king, after her father’s death, 
into a blooming maiden, full of loveliness and grace. Soft foreboding 
dreams hover round the musing head of the lovely Kriemhild, in the 
still seclusion in which, according to the good old custom of her time, 
her childhood and early youth were passed. A vision shows her a falcon, 
which she rears up and tends as her favourite for many days; then 
two eagles rush upon the tender bird, crushing it with their grim 
claws before her eyes. Painfully agitated on awakening, she relates 
the dream to her mother, who thus interprets the sweet and timid 
foreboding of the daughter. ‘The falcon is a noble husband destined 
to thee in the future; God preserve him, that thou mayest not soon 
lose him!’ ‘ What dost thou say to me of a husband, dear mother? 
replied the daughter. ‘ Without the love of a hero will I remain, and 

reserve the beauty of my youth until death, that my love may not at 
be rewarded by sorrow.’ ‘Promise not too much,’ said the 
mother; ‘ cast it not too far from thee, for if thou wilt ever be glad at 
heart it will be through the love of a husband. Thou wilt be the 
beautiful wife of a noble hero.’ So this first foreboding of a future 
unutterable woe rises from the far distance, like a softly echoing sound 
out of the heart of the gentle maiden, and the shadows of this dream 
pass constantly through the clear heaven of her life and love; darker 
and ever darker they hover over the spring days of the sweet first and 
only love; darker and ever darker over the joyous games and glitter- 
ing bridal feasts. With a pale fading glimmer the sun shines through 
the dismal twilight, till it wanes glowing red to its setting, and amid 
widely radiant and bloody splendour, sinks at last into eternal night. 

‘Meanwhile, Sigfrid, the son of Sigmund and Segelinda, at Santen- 
on-the-Rhine, cheerful in joyous youth, strong even while a boy, in 
fresh manly courage, and powerful in bold might, has grown to a hero, 
and already passed through many lands in order to prove the strength 
of his giant frame. He heard the report of the beautiful maiden at 
Worms on the Upper Rhine, and the most beautiful and strong, the 
most joyous and glorious of the hero youths of his time, left his home 
and his men, in order at Worms to woo the most beautiful, and grace- 
ful, and modest maiden to be found in any land. A tone of warning 
misgiving is here also expressed by the lips of the wise father, King 
Sigmund. A tear of sorrow for the beloved child she fears to lose, 
falls from the eye of Segelinda upon the strong faithful hand of her 
son; but the son departs, sent with rich gifts from father and mother. 
The strangers ride before the king’s castle at Worms, like giants in 
manly and youthful vigour, and with steeds, equipments, and ornaments 
of unrivalled magnificence. No one knows the warriors, who halt be- 

fore the king’s palace on the shore of the Rhine, or their leader, the 
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a of kingly bearing. Then Hagen of Tronei, to whom all foreign 
ds were known, is sent for, but even he has never seen this hero. 
‘ A prince, or the messenger of a prince, it must be,’ he says; ‘ from 
wherever they come they are noble heroes.’ Quickly, however, he 
added, ‘I have, indeed, never seen Sigfrid, but I believe it can be he 
alone who goes there so stately. It is Sigfrid who conquered the race of 
Nibelungen, who won the immense treasure of precious stones and red 
gold from the dark races of Schilbuwg and Nibelung, and took pos- 
session of the land of the vanquished and its inhabitants; who tore the 
invisible-making Tarn-kappe in fierce struggle from the dwarf Alberich. 
The same Sigfrid who also slew a dragon and bathed himself in the 
blood, so that his skin became invulnerable as horn. Such a hero 
should we meet with friendliness, lest we bring the speedy hate of 
the champion upon us.’ Sigfrid is courteously received and sump- 
tuously entertained. Gay tiltings are held at the court of the king. 
Kriemhild looks stealthily through the window, and at sight of the 
strong youthful hero forgets all mirth, all pastime with her com- 
panions, and all the delicate employments of maiden solitude. But 
Sigfrid tarries a whole year at the court of the Burgungian king be- 
fore he once sees her he came to woo. He accompanied, as fellow- 
warrior and as vassal of the king, the Burgundian heroes and army 
in many battles; marched the long distance from the Rhine through 
Hesse far into the Saxon province, whose king, Luitger, with Luit- 
gart, King of Danemark, had declared war against the Burgundians. 
In murderous struggles Sigfrid is the most powerful and victorious of 
the heroes. He conquers and takes captive the Danish king, Luitgart; 
and Luitger, with his Saxons, surrender themselves to the superior 
power. of the hero. Messengers from the army come to the Rhine to 
announce the joyful victory, and one appears before Kriemhild, know- 
ing or guessing that her heart is in the Saxon war, and not at home 
in Worms. ‘Now tell me good tidings,’ said Kriemhild; ‘I will give 
thee all my gold, and if thou bringest a true report, will be kind to 
thee thy life long.’ ‘ No one has ridden more gloriously to battle than 
the guest from the Netherlands. The fiercest conflict from the first 
unto the last has Sigfrid’s hand encountered. His strong arm has sub- 
dued and sent the hostages which thou wilt see come from Saxony to 
the Rhine.’ Then the king’s daughter ordered the golden marks and 
rich garments to be given the messenger, for the news which was dear 
to all, but to none dearer than the silent glowing maiden. From that 
time she stands silently at the narrow window of the castle, looking 
out upon the road by which the conquerors will return to the Rhine. 
At length the joyful and victorious knights appear, and the maiden 
sees the gay tumult before the castle gate, in the wide plain of the 
Rhine, and amongst the many heroes, he, the hero of heroes, honoured 
and admired above them all. But his eyes cannot discover the long 
wished-for object; she has kept herself until now in modest retirement. 
At length a glittering tournament is held, and two and thirty princes, 
together with the highest and noblest from far and near, assemble at 
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the cheerful Whitsuntide. Then at the side of her mother, Ute, ac- 
| companied by a hundred sword-bearing attendants, and a hundred 
| richly-attired noble ladies and maidens, does Kriemhild, for the first 
th time, appear, rising like the morning red from out the dusky clouds, 
ci in the soft tremulous light of youth, of beauty, and of secret love, like 
He i the mild glimmer of the moon and stars shining through clouds, 
| Sigfrid stands afar. ‘ How can it ever come to pass that I should win 
a her? It is foolish presumption; yet rather than leave thee I would 


die.’ Then after the courtly fashion, Gernot calls upon Gunther to 
command Sigfrid to stand forth and greet their sister. The hero 
. comes forward, and bends lovingly before the maiden. The longing 
i | impulse of love draws them one towards another, and they gaze on 
ik each other with stolen loving looks. But no word is exchanged, until 
he after the mass with which the feast commenced, when the maiden 
i gives the hero thanks for the brave assistance which he has rendered 
i her brothers. ‘That was done in your service, fair Kriemhild,’ re- 
plied Sigfrid; and now ‘after the mouth has also ventured something,’ 
Sigfrid remains for twelve days, the time of the duration of the feast, 
near the lovely maiden. Then the strange guests depart, and Sigfrid 
also prepares to set out for home, ‘ for he dared not woo as he wished.” 
Through the persuasion of young Giselher, however, he easily resolves 
to tarry longer, where, as the lay truthfully says, he most loved to be, 
and where he daily saw the beautiful Kriemhild.’ 


But the scene now changes. Distant from the court of King 
Gunther dwells a queen of wonderful beauty and strength, to be 
‘won only by the hero who should conquer her in the use of 
martial weapons. Many suitors had fallen by her strong hand. 
Gunther resolves to hazard an encounter with this warlike maiden. 
Sigfrid, on condition of possessing Kriemhild, engages to assist 
the king in his perilous enterprise. Through the magic aid of 
Sigfrid, Gunther conquers the heroine. ‘But a mortal hatred 

ows up in the mind of the vanquished queen, Brunhild, against 

riemhild and her hero husband. It is not, however, until two 
years have passed that she prevails on Gunther to require a visit 
from Sigfrid as his supposed vassal. The visit takes place, the 
ueens again meet, and bitter strife ensues between them. 

runhild engages Hagen, a devoted vassal of her husband, to 
procure the death of Sigfrid in battle. Hagen finds a shorter 
road to his object. It is discovered that the hero is vulnerable 
at a certain point in the back, though otherwise wearing a 
charmed life, and a chase is made to serve the wishes of the 
een How the discovery adverted to was made, and what 
ollowed is thus described :— 

‘The campaign is in full activity; Sigfrid equips. Then Hagen 
repairs to Kriemhild to take leave of her according to the custom. 
She has already half forgotten the dispute; not the slightest fore- 
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boding that she sees before her the known and eternal foe of her 
husband who has sworn his death enters her ever unsuspecting heart. 
‘Hagen, thou art my relation, I thine; to whom in the coming war 
can I better confide my Sigfrid, than unto thee? Protect my dear 
husband; I commend him to thy fidelity. He is certainly invul- 
nerable; but as he bathed in the blood of the dragon, a broad linden 
leaf fell between the shoulder blades, and this, unmoistened part, re- 
mains vulnerable. If the war spears come upon him in thick flights, one 
might strike this place, therefore shield him there, Hagen, protect 
him.’ ‘Good,’ said the malicious one, ‘in order to be better able, sew 
me, royal lady, a mark upon this part of his garment that I may 
know exactly how I am to protect him.’ Unsuspectingly, in tender 
love for the lost husband, she embroiders with her own hand, in fine 
silk, a cross upon his garment—she herself works the bloody sign of 
death. The next day the campaign begins, and Hagen rides near 
Sigfrid to see if the wife, in her blind, boundless love, has placed the 
mark. Sigfrid really wears it, and now the expedition is no longer 
necessary. Hagen has secured what he wished from the hands of 
Kriemhild, even more than he expected. The followers are sum- 
moned to a great hunt instead of to war. Sigfrid once more sees 
his wife, she him—for the last time. Anxious forebodings, heavy 
dreams distress her soul, as at first, when blooming from childhood to 
maidenhood, she dreamt of the falcon and the eagles. Now she sees 
two mountains fall on Sigfrid and bury him beneath the crashing 
ruins. Sigfrid comforts her. ‘No one can bear him hatred; he has 
shown kindness to all; in a few days he will return.’ What she fears, 
who she fears, she does not know; Hagen, perhaps the only one she 
feared, she thinks won—but she parts with the words, ‘that thou wilt 
part from me, that gives me heartfelt pain.’ 

‘The chase is ended, and the heroes, Sigfrid especially, who has 
slain most deer, are wearied and thirsty with running in the summer 
heat. But there is no more wine, neither is the Rhine stream at hand 
from whence to obtain the longed-for cool refreshment. But Hagen 
knows a spring near by in the wood, and thither he advises them to 
go. They break up, and already the broad lindens amongst whose 
roots the cool spring rises, are in sight, when Hagen began, ‘ No one, 
it has been said, can follow in running the swift Sigfrid, the husband 
of Kriemhild; let him now prove it.’ ‘ Let us,’ replied Sigfrid, ‘run 
for a wager to the spring; I will retain my hunting dress and sword, 
my javelin and shield, whilst you shall take off your clothes.’ The 
race commences; Hagen and Gunther spring like wild panthers through 
the wood clover, but Sigfrid is at the spot long before them. He 
then quietly laid down sword, bow and quiver, leant the javelin on a 
linden branch, and placed the shield near the spring, waiting until the 
king should come that he may let him drink first. For his adherence 
to this venerable custom he pays with his death. He might easily 
have drunk before Gunther and Hagen came up, then he would have 
been again standing with the arms in his hand, and what now happens 
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would have been impossible. Gunther drinks, and after him Sigfrid 
stoops to the spring. Then Hagen springs, carrying aside in his hasty 
leap the weapons which were within reach, and retaining the javelin 
in his murderous hand, while Sigfrid swallows the last draught, he hurls 
the weapon, Sigfrid’s own weapon, through the cross upon his back, 
so that the heart’s blood of the glorious hero streams over the mur- 
derers’ garments.’ 

But the tragedy does not so end. Some years later Kriemhild 
gives her hand to another king, chiefly in the hope of being 
some day avenged by his means for the king she has lost. Her 
new lord is induced to invite her relations to his court. King 
Gunther, and Hagen, as one of his vassals, make their appear- 
ance, with many beside. But all things seem to forebode catas- 
trophe. Superstition is at work. Kriemhild would know why 
Hagen is of a party which was to consist of her relations; 
charges him with the murder of her husband ; and to be avenged 
on him employs all her art and influence to stir up the Huns 
about the court against their Burgundian visitors, and thus 
becomes the occasion of a strife which ends in a scene of blood 
and ruin so terrible, that it is difficult to conceive of an element 
of suffering or horror which is not included in it. The hall of 
the feast is heaped, and its avenues choked up, with the dead. 
The building itself is fired, the suffering heroes slake their 
burning thirst by drinking the blood of their slaughtered foes. 
Dane and Goth join the Hun in the fray. At length the Bur- 

dians are all slain, the three brothers of Kriemhild, Hagen, 

riemhild herself, and her youthful son, all receive their mortal 

stroke, and lie amidst friends and foes as part of the great havoc 
of death. So ends the Nibelungun lay ! 

The word Nibelungun denotes sons of the mist, or of darkness. 
These children of night, according to a myth which lies at the 
bottom of this story, were in possession of a vast treasure. Sigfrid, 
as we have Sarit: had conquered an enormous dragon, and bathed 
himself in the monster’s thood, and is henceforth known as the 
horned or mailed Sigfrid, becoming invulnerable, except at the 
point where Hagen thrust the spear. Thus provided, he attacked 
the dwarfs who had the keeping of the famed treasure of the 
Nibelungun, and with his good sword Balmung, made the trea- 
sure his own. But it is an acquisition doomed to be fatal to all 
that possess it. It passes from Sigfrid to Kriemhild; from her it 
is wrested by her brothers, and all come to their tragic end as the 
consequence. Hagen is the last man who knows where the fatal 
charm is deposited, and dies rejoicing that he can madden 
Kriemhild by taking that secret away with him. 

Such is an imperfect outline of the Nibelungen lay—a poem 
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which seems to come forth upon us as a precious vestige from 
amidst the cloud and disorder of a departing world. Ve 
remote—very ar the region in which the figures of this 
story flit before us. e life and the races of which they were 
a part are gone, and their own mysterious place in the world’s 
story is upon the confines which separate Taseaen the known 
and the unknown. Rich, indeed, are these pictures in the trul 
poetic blending of the ideal with the real, of the mythical with 
the historical. The action of this poem, it will be perceived, is 
busy and energetic; but it is observable that, amidst all this 
motion and excitement, no one thinks for a moment about the 
poet, every a and emotion converges on the incidents and 
the characters. - No attempt is made to paint over either the 
scenes or the actors. The descriptions are direct, brief, simple 
—the apparent function of the poet being, not as much to create, 
as to report in the most natural form the a on which his 
eyes rested, and to which his ears listened. He would almost 
seem as though laid under prohibition by some terrible deity, 
not to add to, or take from, the matters which came thus su 
stantially before him. It will be seen, however, that these inci- 
dents and characters, though depicted thus promptly, almost as 
by a single stroke, present a striking variety. As in the Iliad, 
the story may have its hero, but, at best, he figures only as one 
hero among many. In some respects, and in some stages of the 
drama, he may stand forth as chief; but in other respects, and 
at other times, his place is subordinate. Hence the sympathy 
of the reader is made to diffuse itself largely through the whole. 
Even the deeds he disapproves spring from a mistaken homage 
to fidelity, to which he is himself compelled to do a kind of 
reverence. Brunhild is not so masculine a person as to possess 
no womanly claim upon our interest ; nor is Kriemhild so femi 
nine as to fail in lofty and self-sustained feeling, or in resolute- 
ness of purpose. agen, himself, much as we condemn his 
treachery in relation to Sigfrid and Kriemhild, exhibits, as 
he passes on to his fate, a power of self-devotion which rises 
to sublimity. Nothing can exceed the energy with which hero 
after hero commits himself to the perils that thicken about him, 
each joyously choosing death rather than be numbered with 
the faithless. Everywhere, it is not the existence of a high 
moral element that is wanting, so much as the wiser culture and 
direction of a strong but untutored sense of right. Much as 
may be the harm that has come to this precious relic in the 
jostling of ages, rr of its substance and form remain to 
enable us to judge of that bygone life, otherwise hardly known 
to history, to which it pertains. 
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After the mention of some smaller lays, all more or less con- 
nected with the heroes of the Nibelungen, follows the tradition- 
cycle of the North Sea, which contains but one poem—the Lay 
of Gudrun. Next to the Nibelungen, it occupies the highest 
place in the German epic. 


‘ This poem contains the tradition of three generations: of Hagen, 
the king of Iceland, and his youthful history; and of the wooing of 
the Fusland King Hettel, for his daughter, Hilde; and, at length, of 
Gudrun, the daughter of Hettel and Hilde. In the narrative of Hettel 
wooing for Hilde, (as Hagen’s history may here be passed over,) we 
meet, first, with a description of the singing of the Stormarn king, 
Horant, as a celebrated tradition often mentioned and described by 
the northern tribes related to us, and also by ourselves. The mes- 
sengers of King Hettel, Horant, and his men, Frute and Wate, have 
obtained admission to Hagen, king of Iceland, in order to win Hilde, 
the daughter so carefully guarded, for their relation, Hettel. The two 
heroes, Frute and Wate, have already won the confidence of the king, 
and the latter, at least jestingly, the good will also of the royal ladies. 
Wate, the giant, broad, bearded hero, establishes himself by the ladies, 
who, as he sits gravely there, with coloured scarfs bound round his 
head, covered with thick hair, ask him in jest which he preferred, to 
remain with beautiful ladies, or to fight in hard battles; and the 
mighty warrior, who rages like a wild boar in the battle, answers, 
without considering, that to him it seemed indeed good to sit with 
beautiful ladies, but yet much gentler still to fight with the army in 
fierce war; then the queens laugh aloud, and ask if this man has wife 
and children at home? In this manner some favour for the suit is 
already won. Then Horant raises his wondrously sweet song in the 
still evening, in the royal castle on the sea-shore; and the birds silence 
the echo of their evening lay before the lovely tones of the royal 
singer; and again in the early morning, at the rise of the sun, the 
wonderful melody sounds through the castle, so that the birds forget 
also their morning song. All the sleepers awaken, énd the king, with 
his wife, steps out upon the battlements, and the royal maiden entreats 
her father, ‘Dear father, bid him sing again.’ And, for the third 
time, in the evening, the Danish king raises his voice, so that the 
bells never rang so clearly as his song; the labourers thought they 
did not work, and the sick thought they were not ill; the beasts of 
the forest left their food, the worm that crawls in the grass, and the 
fishes that swim in the waves, stayed in their restless course. The 
singer wins the maiden for him who had sent him; she steals away, 
goes with him to the ship, and becomes Hettel’s wife. 

‘Their children are Ortwin and Gudrun. Hartmut, the son of a 
Norman king, woos the latter, but ancient hostility between the fami- 
lies prevents the suit from being successful. Then Herwig, King of 
Zealand, appears, and, by fighting, wins the love of the beautiful 
Gudrun. They are betrothed, and shortly afterwards, Herwig and 
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her father make a campaign into a distant land, and, during the absence 
of the protector, Hartmut, the rejected wooer, comes with his father, 
King Ludwig, before the castle, conquers it, and carries off Gudrun. 
Hettel and Herwig, with their heroes, the first amongst whom is Wate, 
set out after the robbers, and overtake them at Waulpensande, an 
island in the North Sea. Here, according to the existing testimonies, 
a bloody battle was fought, which was celebrated in lays throughout 
Germany. s, after the storm, avalanche on avalanche rolls down 
the mountain, so fly the spears from their hands; standing up to 
their arms in water, the heroes fought furiously, till the sea-tide was. 
stained with blood, and waved in crimson brightness upon the distant 
strand, far as spear could be thrown. Evening approaches; in the 
sinking sun, Hettel, the father of Gudrun, is slain by the Norman 
king, the father of the robber; as the evening red dies away in the 
sky, Wate, furious at the death of the king, kindles anew an evening 
red upon the helmets of his enemies with his rapid sword-strokes; 
meanwhile, the darkness of night causes friend to fall on friend, and 
the battle ceases. During the night, however, the Normans flee 
with their prey; the king’s daughter is threatened with instantaneous 
death in the waves if she raise one sound of lamentation or one cry 
for help. The remaining force is not sufficient to follow into the land 
of the enemy, and Wate is compelled to return forsaken to the castle 
which he had so often entered with loud cries of rejoicing victory. 
‘Where is my dear lord, and where are his friends? demands Queen 
Hilde, as in terror she sees Wate enter silently, and with cloven 
shield. ‘I will not deceive thee—they are all slain,’ is the short 
answer of the stern hero; ‘when the young generation is grown up. 
in the land, then will come the time for vengeance upon Ludwig and 
Hartmut.’ 

‘In tears and sadness Gudrun sees the coast of the Norman land 
and the castles on the sea-shore. The old king addresses her kindly: 
“If, noble maiden, thou wilt love Hartmut, then all that thou seest 
is offered thee. At the side of Hartmut joy and royal honours await 
thee.’ But Gudrun replies: ‘I would rather choose death than Hart- 
mut. If it had happened thus during my father’s life, it might have 
been so; but now, I would rather lose my life than break my faith.’ 
The words were deep and serious. The wild chief, in wrath at the 
maiden’s reply, seizes her by the hair, and hurls her into the sea; 
Hartmut springs after her, and can only just catch her fair braided 
tresses, by which he draws her back to the ship.. Had a modern poet 
invented this situation, he would certainly have done so in order to 
use the merit of this rescue to Hartmut’s advantage; causing the delicate 
position of the maiden arising out of it to form a chain of other 
situations, out of which to bring the constant fidelity of Gudrun more 
glowingly forward. But here, in the epic, not even the slightest inéi- 
mation of such things ensues; it strides rapidly on without tarrying 
—following only the decisive events, leaving the colouring to 
the mind of the reader or hearer. I need scarcely observe, that. 
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the enjoyment of those who understand how to enjoy, is in this man- 
ner infinitely heightened. A romance of modern time is read out 
when it is read through; the true epic can, no more than fresh life 
itself, be read out and hastily used up in the service of idle en- 
tertainment. Gerlinde, the mother of Hartmut, at first receives 
Gudrun kindly; but as she also uses her persuasive powers upon the 
faithful one in vain, she soon passes on in her ‘ wolfish’ nature to 
cruelty and ill-treatment. 

‘ She who should wear a crown must now perform the service of 
the lowest menial—heat the stove, and wash linen upon the sea-shore. 
But her heart remains patient and her soul true; patient and true 
through many a year of wrong and humiliation, ever repeated, ever 
heightened. 

‘ The time at length arrives, when an army can be equipped in 
Gudrun’s fatherland for her deliverance. After a long and dangerous 
voyage, the Frislandish heroes reach an island, from whose lofty trees 
they see the distant Norman castles shining up out of the sea. Gu- 
drun, as she has been accustomed for years, goes daily to the sea-shore 
to wash linen; there an angel is sent to her in the form of a bird, to 
comfort her; and what comfort does she desire?—her deliverance 
from disgraceful servitude—from the shameful ill-treatment and strokes 
of bondage? ‘ Does Hilde yet live, the mother of poor Gudrun? Does 
Ortwin still live, my brother, and Herwig, my betrothed, and Horant 
and Wate, my father’s faithful ones?’ And no word of her deliver- 
ance? Through the long day she converses with her companions of 
the dear ones at home. But angry scolding from the wicked Gerlinde 
awaits the comforted one on her return, because she has been the 
whole day washing; and the next morning, early in the year, before 
Easter, though a deep snow had fallen overnight, at break of day 
she must wade barefooted through the snow down to the wild shore 
to complete her task. On this very morning, Ortwin and Herwig, 
to gain intelligence, come in a barque near the place where the king’s 
daughter, trembling with cold, in her wet garments, washes linen by 
the tide streaming with ice, and in the stormy March winds, which 
throw her beautiful hair wildly round her neck and shoulders. The 
two warriors approach the maidens, who are already about to fly, and 
offer them the morning salutation, so long unheard; for with Frau 
Gerlinde ‘good morning and good evening’ are scarce. Gudrun they 
do not recognise in her disgraceful lowliness, dress, and servitude ; 
they question respecting the people and land, hear that it is well- 
armed and strongly guarded; but that apprehension is entertained only 
of one enemy —the Frislanders, (Hegilingen.) During the long 
conversation, the maidens stand trembling in the bitter cold before 
the inquiring heroes, who compassionately offer their mantles to 
wrap them; but Gudrun replies, ‘God forbid that any one should see 
man’s clothes upon my body.’ Then her brother Ortwin asks if a 
maiden, Gudrun, had not once been carried off and brought hither; 
and Herwig repeatedly compares the features of the poor serving- 
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maid with those of the king’s daughter, who was to be his bride; he 
also calls Ortwin by name. ‘Oh,’ says Gudrun, ‘if Herwig and 
Ortwin still lived, they would long since have come to rescue us; I 
also am one of those carried away, but the poor Gudrun is long since 
dead.’ Then the King of Zealand stretches out his hand: ‘If thou 
art one of those who were robbed, thou must know the gold which I 
wear on my finger; and with this ring was Gudrun betrothed to love 
me.’ Then the eyes of the maiden sparkle with bright joy; and 
however she might wish to conceal the disgrace of her servitude, is 
now overpowered. ‘ The gold I well recognise, for it was mine before; 
T also still wear this gold which Herwig once sent tome.’ But brother 
and betrothed cannot believe otherwise. than that she has become the 
wife of Hartmut, and express their horror that, in spite of it, she must 
perform so low a service. But when they learn why she endured this 
humiliation so many years, Herwig will instantly take her with him. 
And does it so happen, we shall ask? No, it does not so happen. The 
manners of the olden time were for that too firm, too strict, too noble 
—the manners of a time which we too gladly look upon as one of 
barbarism. ‘That which is taken from men in the storms of war,’ 
replies Ortwin, ‘ will I not secretly steal away? and rather than steal 
what I must win by strife of weapon, had I a hundred sisters, they 
might all die here.’ The two princes return to their war-fleet, and 
preparations are made for storming the Norman castle. Gudrun, how- 
ever, in proud, awakened independence, and in the joyous expecta- 
tion of an honourable rescue by hero hands, throws the linen, instead of 
washing it, into the sea. She anticipates a wrathful reception, and 
shameful blows from the enraged Gerlinde; and in order to escape the 
evil treatment, now pretends she is willing to marry Hartmut—in the 
perfect confidence that, by the morrow’s break, all will be quite other- 
wise at the castle than it now is in the evening. When Herwig and 
Ortwin return to the army, and announce the wrong which has been 
done to Gudrun through so many years, the heroes raise a loud cry 
of lamentation; but the old Wate tells them to serve the daughter of 
their king in another manner, and dye red the clothes which she has 
washed white. Now, in the night—the air is clear, the heavens far 
and wide, bright in the shining moonlight—the storm on the Norman 

castle shall be begun. The morning star is still high in the heavens; 
a companion of Gudrun looks through the window, and toward the 
sea; all the fields are illumined with the bright lustre of steel helmets 

and glittering shields; and immediately the watchman also calls from 

the battlements—‘ Up, ye proud heroes, to arms! lords, to arms! Ye 

Norman heroes, up!—ye have slept too long.’ The strife commences; 

bravely fighting, the Norman King Ludwig falls beneath the strokes 

of Herwig; the evil Gerlinde wishes that Gudrun should be killed, in 

revenge; and the drawn sword is already above her head, when Hart- 

mut, who from below had known his furious mother’s murderous de- 

sign, nobly averts the crime. Hartmut is taken prisoner, and the 
wrathful Wate forces his way into the apartments of the ladies, to take 
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the merited revenge upon Gerlinde. As novly as Hartmut had pre- 
viously rescued Gudrun from death, she now denies the queen; but 
Wate knows how to find the right, and strikes off her head, together 
with that of a servant of Gudrun, who sought to win thanks from the 
cruel queen by becoming the tormentor of her own mistress; ‘ he 
knew,’ said Wate, ‘ how to deal with women, therefore was he cham- 
berlain.’ Upon this follows the journey home, reconciliation, and 
threefold marriages : between Herwig and Gudrun, between the Nor- 
man King Hartmut and Hildburg, one of the companions of Gudrun, 
and between Ortwin and Ortrun, the daughter of Ludwig, the Norman 
king. The only one in the strange land who had felt compassion for 
Gudrun, and in her deep injury had stood comforting beside her.’ 
Among the productions of the art epic, at which we now 
arrive, those most celebrated are the legends of the Holy Gral, 
and Parcival, by Wolfram von Eschenbach, the greatest poet of 
that period, and one of the greatest among German poets gene- 
rally. He had his place with those poets and minstrels who, at 
the close of the twelfth century, assembled at the court of 
the Landgrave von Thiiringen ; but little of his personal history 
has been transmitted to us, and even the year of his death re- 
mains unknown. Parcival, brought up by his mother in a lonely 
forest, is inspired, by the sudden appearance of three armed 
knights, with an uncontrollable desire to go forth into the world 
to Arthur’s court, and as he disappears in the last deep forest 
shade, his mother falls to the ground never to rise. His first 
deed on arriving there is the rescue of the Princess Kouduiramur, 
whose castle is besieged by her suitors. He marries her, but is 
soon again driven forth by his restless disposition. In his wan- 
derings, he reaches the castle of the Holy Gral, and there meets 
with wonderful and interesting adventures, which the poem de- 
scribes with great beauty. All, however, bear reference to the 
mysterious legend of the Gral. This Gral was a vessel of 
recious stone possessed by Joseph of Arimathea; from it our 
rd distributed his whe to his disciples on the night of his 
betrayal; in it was caught the blood which flowed from his side 
for the redemption of the world. It was endowed with many 
miraculous powers, and preserved in a superb temple under the 
rdianship of a chosen race of kings. The guardian of the 
Gral could only be a man perfect in purity, humility, and 
fidelity. Parcival is heir to the guardianship, but from his 
haughty, defiant spirit, and his rebellion against God, is unable 
to take ssion of it until the purification of his soul has been 
accomplished, after which he enters the Gral Castle with his 
wife and two sons, whose histories are also included in the poem. 
A few words respecting Wolfram’s work may, perhaps, be 
quoted :— 
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‘No lightly reaped enjoyment is offered us in Wolfram’s Parcival; 
it must be read not once, but many times, in order to be throughout 
loved and admired, though numerous details interest at the first glance, 


partly through their tenderness, partly through their power and depth. - 


At the first, or superficial reading, we are disturbed by a mass of material 
apparently too vast, the number of persons and events which Wolfram 
has introduced into those pieces designed to represent the brilliancy 
of worldly chivalry, the adventures of Gaweins, and the length of these 
passages, will at first appear almost wearisome. Upon a closer inves- 
tigation of the plan and object of the poem, this earlier objection 
passes away. ‘The aim of these passages was to set forth perfectly, 
the gay variety, the throng and confusion, of worldly life; the 
clear, conscious security of the heroes of this life, who see themselves 
hemmed in with difficulties, and entangled anew at every step, but who 
still, through victory over these impediments, preserve their address 
and ability, directed indeed to the most immediate objects, but with a 
firm gaze and clear decision.’ 


The ruling element of Wolfram’s poetry is seen in the profound 
and earnest gravity with which he strove to stem the torrent of 
worldly desires and enjoyments then so prevalent in France and 
Italy, and also, though in a less degree, in Germany. The great 
contemporary poet of Wolfram, Gottfried von Strassburg, pre- 
sents, in every respect, the most striking contrast to him to be 
found in the literature of the age :— 


‘To a child of the world, in so eminent a sense as was Gottfried, 
the severe, almost holy, gravity, the proud dignity of thought, and the 
sublimity of a heavenly aim, as we find them in Wolfram, must have 
been unseasonable, even unendurable. He swims in full current with, 
even before, the world, its guide to desire and enjoyment; whilst 
Wolfram, resisting the stream of the world’s course, hurls the strong, 


almost threatening, voice of an instructor—of a prophet, into the uni- 
versal tumult.’ 


‘His chief poem is Tristan and Isolt, a Celtic narrative 
marked, as are the majority of that cycle, by its recklessness as 
regards all custom and honour, faith and chastity, but handled 
with skill, grace, and beauty. Here— 


‘Divine and human laws, divine and human rights, are trampled 
upon with an ease and open shamelessness, which astonishes and often 
disgusts. A most disgraceful mockery of wedded faith is the subject 
of the poem Tristan and Isolt. Out of the rude mass of colours trans- 
mitted to him by the British or French poet, he has created a psycho- 
logical painting, which in truth and depth transcends all ever composed 
in a similar manner. But what does he describe—what soul does he 
breathe into the subject? It is earthly love, the glow of love consum- 
ing man, and represented as the sole object of life. He himself says 
the aim of the poem is the scope of love.’ 

NO. XV. ‘L 
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_ After the notice of some antique poems, as Lamprecht’s 
Alexander the Great, Veldekin’s Eneas, and others, follow 
sacred legends and narratives, also the tradition of the brute 
epic. 

‘ The roots of this tradition lie in the harmless, natural simplicity of 
the oldest races—in the deep and affectionate feeling for nature expe- 
rienced by a healthy, vigorous, natural people. As such a nature 
attaches itself with fervency, with impassioned sensibility to the ap- 
pearances of natural objects—as it exults with summer, mourns with 
autumn, and with winter feels itself bound in chains of heavy imprison- 
ment; as it lends to these natural appearances its own form, own human 
sensations; and as it has cultivated these personifications of natural ele- 
ments into magnificent myths, clothed in forms, now of lovely kindness, 
now of fearful splendour, as in Sigfrid and Brunhild,—thus does it 
closely attach itself to the brute world with which it is more nearly 
connected. And, further, not only attaches, but opens itself to it, and 
draws it in to its own life, its own intercourse, as a constituent 
part of its being, given and necessary, not made, feigned, or in- 
vented. The source of the narratives of brutes in the brute tradition 
and the brute epic, is in the pure, harmless joy of the natural man in 
animals—in their slender form, their sparkling eye, their bravery 
and ferocity, their cunning and dexterity—it is the joy in that 
which he perceives in brutes, and learns from his intercourse with 
them.’ 

Concerning the Minne-song, which follows the fable and 


didactic poetry, we select an extract from the several pages 
devoted to it :— 


‘ The old heroic song, which sings the deeds of a whole nation, and by 
the mouth of that whole nation, is followed, among every people, by a 
song which, instead of issuing from the heart of the whole, proceeds 
only from individuals,—a poetry celebrating no longer deeds, but sen- 
sations and feelings—which sings the grief and joy of one man, and of 
his own heart. This /yric, in the stricter sense, is, however, of a two- 
fold nature—either sensations and feelings common to all, shared by 
each, and which have moved, and still move, in a similar manner, the 
hearts of all, are sung, which is the Volkslied—the song of the people; 
or the exclusive experiences of one, which, as they have moved the 
heart in varied change, now also sound forth in divers forms and 
deeply stirring lays; they are the joyous notes of the happy and the 
glad, or they are the mournful melody of a sorrowing and solitary 
heart, which seeks after sympathy, and, through the pure form in 
which grief and gladness are portrayed in the lay, wins the sought- 
for sympathy. This is the lyric of art, which, like the epic in its 
various forms and grades, unfolds itself during the course of the 
thirteenth century among the Germans, with unusual richness, bearing 
the most lovely, delicate blossoms, of ever-varying love and fragrance: 
it is the minne-poesie, (the poetry of love,) the love-song of the glad 
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spring of our poet-life, which once re-echoed like the nightingale’s trill 
in the fresh verdure of the May woods, from every grove, on every 
heath, in every castle, through every town of our fatherland, in grace- 
ful lays from thousands of joyous and longing hearts.’ 


The most remarkable of the Minne-singers was Walther von 
der Vogelweide, whose last songs were written about 1228. 
Scarcely less celebrated than his famed strophe in praise of 
— is one of his political songs, addressed to the Emperor 

hili 

Tn the succeeding fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we find 
German fidelity and Christian faith weak and trembling, and 
German poetry also, as resting mainly on those foundations. 


‘In the fifteenth century began the so called re-awakening of letters, 
i. e., the acquaintance with the originals in Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, and of necessity, beside these, our poetry made the most wretched 
figure. Now, with the poetry of our fatherland all was passed, passed 
our national feeling—our national consciousness. Henceforth nothing 
was valued, nothing read or practised, save Latin poetry. Scholars 
were now, in the strictest sense, ashamed of their mother tongue, and 
were simple enough to term themselves barbarians, men who had 
known, had been, nothing—capable of nothing, until the light of the 
Greek and Roman poetry broke in upon them! The ancient glory of 
the German emperor, the ancient glory of the German empire, were 
Sorgotten as though they never had existed. Philological poetry took its 
place upon the throne, and, three centuries long, ruled the world with 
fine phrases.’ 


After touching upon the epic of the sixteenth century, Hans 
Sachs, Fischart, and others, the first grand period of German 
literature closes with the prose of Luther and the sixteenth 
century. The new period commences in 1624 with Martin 
Opitz. It is distinguished from the old by its striving to blend 
foreign poetic elements with the German, and as accomplishing 
its object in the height of the second classic period. From 1624 
to 1720, was the interval in which German poetry suffered its 
greatest deterioration. It then fell under the dominion of foreign 
elements. This last period was followed by a second classic 
period, as Dr. Vilmar styles it, ‘the blooming time of the New 

eriod,’ extending from 1750 to 1832 :— 


‘Poetry now unfolds itself, not as in the Old Period, self-dependent, 
in the perfect tranquillity of a development of slumbering germs and 
buds, through a secure, firm, natural impulse, conscious of itself—but 
out of protracted error, deep confusion, and coarse irregularity, it 
becomes formed on the basis of criticism, through strife and conflict.’ 


Here follow some remarks upon the contest between Bodmer 
and Gottsched, which characterized the preparatory stages of 
L2 
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this period. Noticing, among others, Gellert, Weisse, and 
Klopstock, Dr. Vilmar proceeds to remark on the genius and 


works of Lessing, whom he thus contrasts with his predecessor, 
Klopstock :— 


‘Yonder is Klopstock, tranquil, gentle, retiring, confined within 
himself—here, Lessing, restless, acute, everywhere taking the most 
lively interest in the life of the world, going forth out of himself, and 
entering with conscious energy into the spirit of his time; there, a 
lyric strain of melting softness—here, prose, with the most sober 
intellect, and the clearest, coolest, thoughtfulness; there, a yielding to 
matter which becomes subordination—here, a warding off of the same, 
and authoritative demands upon it; there, the good-natured—let it be, 
let it pass—here, a keen, sword-like criticism, and a scepticism reach- 
ing the highest point; there, a fervent union with Christianity and 
childlike faith—here, indifference toward revealed religion, and a 
hostile position toward the church; there, almost all is German and 
Christian—here, almost all is antique and heathenish; there, the 
matter overflows the form—here, the most rigid measure and narrow 
form holds the matter within strictest bounds. Klopstock and Lessing 
are the great contrast from which grew our new classic period.’ 


Wieland, Gleim, Jacobi, Tiedge, &c., are followed by Herder, 
whose universality of genius rendered service to the literature of 
his country rather by rousing consciousness and elevating mind 
and intellect, than by the actual creation of poetic works. His im- 
mediate successor was Goéthe, who realized and completed what 
Herder had prepared the way for and commenced. The mental 
excitement which Goéthe produced has not yet sufficiently sub- 
sided to admit of anything purely historic and conclusive bein 
arrived at in regard to him. Of this Dr. Vilmar makes us we 
aware, yet the pages upon Goéthe’s capabilities and performances 
are among the truest and ablest of the whole work, and bear the 
marks of far-reaching penetration, of sound judgment, and of 


careful and scholar-like reflection. A passage may be extracted 
from them :— 


‘ Goéthe was the poet who united in himself all that which Herder 
had been able prospectively to recognise, but was not himself able to 
attain; he was the genius who, with the fullest, strongest, immediate 
poetic perception, without books, without model, was capable of pass- 
ing on to poetry out of life itself; who possessed the ability to lay 
felicitous hold on poetic matter in life, and power and gentleness 
enough to form the real into the poetic; who sang, as in the old time, 
(whose oracle was Herder,) not merely upon and for paper, but upon 
and for the heart, with and for the mouth’s living voice. All that was 
known, made, and artistic, which had possessed its sway in past times, 
and from which even Klopstock was not altogether free, passed sud- 
denly away. It was an immediate surrender; it was genius become 
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reality,—after which the time had hoped and waited in the firm con- 
sciousness of its necessity. The supremacy also of matter over the 
poet now disappeared; a supremacy yielded to by the first poet-genius, 
Klopstock. This power, on which so many contemporaries should yet 
founder, crouched down, before the daring, onward, cheerfully vic- 
torious energy of the youthful poet who conquered without battle. . . . 
These qualities, the immediate truth and warmth of feeling, sur- 
rounded by clear, deep and spiritual peace; this free and rapid motion 
governed by the greatest inward tranquillity; this profound and per- 
fect self-merging in the poetic object, in order oecasionally to draw the 
same back into that self, and to mould it according to sure forms and 
measures; this soft and mouldable objectiveness, and this self-con- 
scious energetic subjectiveness; this ability to conquer in being over- 
come, and this enjoyment and denial in one act—these are the pro- 
perties bestowed by nature upon our Goéthe, and which constitute his 
inaccessible greatness and immortality. Through them he takes his 
place beside the greatest poets of all ages and nations—beside the 
Greeks, beside our greatest ancient singers, beside Shakspeare, beside 
the national lyric—thus remaining but one step behind the national 
epic, the greatest poetic creation of the human mind, unattainable to 
one individual. 

Kotzebue, Jean Paul, Hoffman, and others, here follow, and 
give place to the successors of Goéthe and Schiller, and to the 
romantic school, comprising the two Schlegels, Novalis, Tieck, 
Achim von Arnim, Clemens Brentano, Fouque, Hélderlin, 
Schulze, Chamisso, Uhland and Schwab, Kleist and Werner, 
and one or two beside. The romantic school was followed by 
the Fatherland poets, at the head of whom stands the aged 
Arndt, the last of these are Count August Platen, and Karl 
Zimmermann, whose Miinchhausen is the only romance known 
to the present time as of any artistic worth. 

We think we have now said enough, and extracted enough, to 
enable our readers to form their own pages concerning Dr. 
Vilmar’s publication. We know of no other book so fitted, on 
the whole, to instruct our countrymen on the interesting subject 
to which it relates, and we are happy to inform our readers that a 
translation of the work is nearly completed, and may be expected 
to appear early in the autumn. 
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Art. VII.—(1.) Zl Gesuito Moderno. Per Vincenzo Gi0BERTI. 
Losanna. 1847. 5 vols. 

(2.) Das Innere der Gesellshaft Jesu. Von H. Bopg. 3 vols. 
2nd edition. Leipsic. 1847. 

(3.) Aus dem Klostor—Eine Spannes Menschlichen-lebens. Von H. 
Bove. 2 vols. Leipsic. 1847. 


Tue Jesuits—much has been said and written of late concerning 
this order. The language of the majority of professed catholics 
respecting it, has come to be scarcely distinguishable from that 
of the most sturdy protestant. It is not our intention at present 
to attempt an wet of the Jesuit system, or to touch more 
than briefly upon its history. But we have thought that a few 
home sketches from the proceedings of this body previous to 
the recent continental changes, which have brought so much 
disaster upon it, may not be uninteresting to a considerable 
class of our readers. 

Before we proceed to this object, however, we deem it just to 
remark that, after all, the points of difference between the Jesuits 
and other religious orders, are not so many, nor so great, as is 
commonly supposed. ‘ Every monastic institution,’ says Marotti, 
‘is a state within a state, something foreign, if not actually 
hostile, to the interests of the community it nominally belongs 
to. Every one looks upon its advantages as of paramount 
importance to those of the outward world. Theirs is the cause 
of Heaven, before which all temporal considerations must give 
way. The advancement of St. Francis or St. Dominic is as much 
the object with their respective disciples, as the ascendancy of 
St. Ignatius with the inmates of the Gesi. These latter have 
marched to their goal with greater energy and consistency—nay, 
also with greater audacity and subtlety: connanpeatly their 
success has been more rapid and uniform. The main difference 
between them and some of their rival communities, consists in 
their greater fitness for the times in which they sprang up. 
Every order had its own, and the Jesuits are the monks of 
modern life. The Bendictines were the monks of feudalism; 
the Franciscans the monks of democratic misrule; the Jesuits 
are the monks of unmitigated despotism. Much of the odium 
inseparable from the latter-named form of government, justly 
devolves upon the dark intriguers who are looked upon as its 
most active instrument and support. Had the Jesuits never 
been established, there would a been no lack of friars of 
other colours, to volunteer their co-operation to tyranny. But 
the company of Jesus arose with European absolutism, at the 
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close of the last — of feudalism and democracy, in the 

sixteenth century. ey were adopted by it as something 

newer and fresher, and y Si the very partiality shown to them 

by the despotic ruler, arose the hatred and jealousy of all other 

fraternities, no less than the mistrust and execration of the suf- 
ing multitude. 

‘For the rest, every order of monks invariably developed 
Jesuitical tendencies. To rule by fas and nefas, was a common 
aim with them all. The Benedictines set no limits to their 
towering ambition. The day was, when two-thirds of the landed 
property in Europe had, t h their encroachments, fallen 
into the hands of the church. ‘Feudal and jurisdictional rights, 
and much of the splendour, with all the power, of royalty, were, 
by these votaries of poverty and humility, claimed as their own. 
And how did they use their ee Read the apology of 
the order, by Don Luigi Tosti, himself a monk of Montecassino. 

' € By the perpetration of their vows—it results from his own 
testimony—by the exclusion of all candidates of the middle and 
lower orders, by their wealth and luxury, the monks of St. 
Benedict most shamefully broke through the rules laid down by 
their benevolent institutor. They proved themselves the most 
unbrotherly community, the weakest and most improvident 
masters, the most inhuman and improvident politicians. Like 
the popes, and all other ecclesiastical potentates, they hastened 
their fall, even while striving to avert it by the ruin of all around 
them. Certainly, never was power more unlawfully, more hypo- 
critically, more unaccountably, usurped, never was it more 
flagrantly abused. 

‘ Nor were their services to the cause of literature of so great 
an importance, as to induce us to overlook their political mis- 
conduct; nor did their vices and crimes as monks in any manner 
aid their work as treasurers of learning. Had their vows been 
more strictly adhered to, had they carefully abstained from poli- 
tical broils and turmoils, had they employed in libraries only 
one-tenth of the wealth they lavished in the erection of fortresses, 
had they consecrated to writing only one-tenth of the time they 
wasted in their pitiful intrigues—their very poverty and humility 
would have secured the inviolability of their sacred retreats; 
books and parchments, had they been their only riches, would 
hardly have tempted the a even of Hun ians and 
Saracens. Strange and melancholy to reflect on! Had the 
Benedictines only been true to St. Benedict, we should hardly 
have one of our classical losses to lament. 

‘ The day of these cowled aristocrats was, however, soon over. 
Their pride, their depravity, their rivalries, and dissensions, and 
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the gradual enlightening of after-generations, stripped them of a 
lustre that never became them. Besides, they belonged to 
feudalism, and perished with it. St. Francis pat 4 St. Bonaven- 
tura drove them from their seat. On the first awakening of a 
free spirit in the Italian municipalities, the Franciscan cowl rose 
above the mitre and crosier. They were of the people, and 
triumphed with it. ‘They meddled in its tumultuous assemblies, 
followed in its warlike expeditions, blessed its standards, shared 
its victories and reverses. They swarmed upon it like locusts, 
ate it out of house and home, coaxed or bullied it into penitence— 
that is, into lavish bounties to their cellars and larders. They 
defiled its churches with relics and idols, bewildered its under- 
standing with dreams and legends, pampered its laziness with 
fasts and feasts, harassed its conscience with phantoms and 
terrors. Their influence was as wide and long-lived as the swa 
of the multitude itself. They were crushed with it: with it 
they sank into utter insignificance, on the decline of municipal 
freedom. They were too hopelessly identified with, perhaps too 
pager attached to, the people, to desert it in its misery. They 
are still a of it. e air of narrow lanes and alleys in 
crowded cities, or of the poor hamlets in barren mountain dis- 
tricts, is their vital element. They can breathe nowhere else. 

‘The Jesuits, on the contrary, came up in an age of refine- 
ment and corruption. With a feline instinct they shunned the 
contamination of vulgar contact; they loved to luxuriate in 
purple and ermine, even as the disciples of St. Francis delighted 
to wallow in squalor and dirt. The dainty Jesuit had a vocation 
for the couch. They felt nowhere at home, save in the palace 
of the great. Ahold of the ruler’s conscience, was worth all 
the popularity their cowled brethren might enjoy with the abject 
multitude. ase the ease and capil of their promotion. 
They had only one mind and heart to subdue. Call the despot 
to account at the confessional, pour the unction of flattering 
words on the rankling wounds of his conscience. Ease him, 
reconcile him to his darling sin; smoothe the path to heaven 
before him. Bid him deliver his youthful heir to your teaching. 
Extend your watchful control over his courtiers and councillors. 
Invade, in fact, his council-chamber, and drive any one else 
from his attendance. You, his body-guard, his ee Pom his 
guardian angels, his tutelar demons. hat matters the suffrage 
of all the rest of mankind? The multitude is no longer in being. 
Follow the policy of the Roman tyrant. Secure the loftiest 
heads, and “Sn no heed of the common herd ?” 

This witness is true. ‘The Modern Jesuit,’ it will be seen, 
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is a work in five volumes. But though lengthy, the country- 
men of the author do not appear to have regarded it as tedious. 
It is true, Gioberti’s celebrity, now common not only to Italy, 
but to Europe, is not to be attributed to this one publication. 
It is intimately connected with earlier works by the same writer, 
and some notice of those, and of the author’s previous career, 
should precede our examination of this, his latest literary effort, 
directed towards the regeneration of his country. 

Gioberti is a Piedmontese by birth, and a priest by profession. 
His talent, learning, vivacity, and his liberal opinions, together 
with the irreproachableness of his character, early secured for 
him a —_ place in the esteem of his countrymen. For although 
the freedom with which he avowed his political creed procured 
his banishment, no political offence was even attempted to be 
laid to his charge. From Turin he proceeded to Paris, and 
thence to Brussels, where, after spending many years in the 
capacity of public teacher, enjoying general esteem, the king of 
Sardinia condescended to invite Bim back to Piedmont, and 
even offered him a pension. But the exile preferred the public 


position which he owed to his own unassisted efforts, to the 


apparent honour, but real degradation, that would have been at- 
tendant on the act of accepting this royal patronage. 

Gioberti’s first work of note was ‘ Del primato morale é civile 
degli Italiani.’ It was circulated in thousands of copies amon 
his countrymen, and increased their esteem for the eloquent an 
enthusiastic author; a feeling which was still more heightened, 
as the honesty and disinterestedness of his character became 
more generally known. It is a treatise in which philosophy, 
history, theology, politics—all are placed under requisition. The 
regeneration of Italy is the object of the writer, and the sub- 
limity of the Catholic religion, if divested of the meretricious 
additions by which it has been debased, is the theme which he 
handles with all the enthusiasm of a genuine conviction. Rome, 
according to him, is the centre from which all reform should 
emanate; the pope, as head of the catholic church, the natural 
and fit umpire in all questions between the governors and the 
ergy Such were the views, mixing the wise with the unwise, 

eld by Gioberti in 1844. In 1845 he published in Brussels his 
‘ Prolegomeni del primato morale é civile.’ In this work, while estimat- 
ing the influence of the existing order of things on civilization, 
he for the first time takes the field inst the a Still, as 
a good catholic, he evades the implied censure on their restorer, 
by trying to show that, although the order abrogated by Cle- 
ment XIV. had again revived under the auspices of a revered 
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and estimable pontiff, it was not the Jesuits of the eighteenth 

century, with their riches, worldly policy, and trading spirit, 
their doctrinal strifes, dark machinations, and court intrigues, 
which Pius VIL. intended to restore, but the devout, disinterested, 
self-renouncing, primitive disciples of Loyola, whose aid in 
behalf of the church the well-intentioned pontiff sought to 
obtain by the re-establishment of the order. Gioberti on 
to show how egregiously the pope had been deceived; that 
all the service which honest-hearted and devout Jesuits have 
rendered to the world, has been outweighed tenfold by the evil 
which others of the community have produced; that the consti- 
tution of the society admits not of reform; and that the reason 
why old and often reprehended faults are found er to 
recur, is because the system is radically bad, and that, therefore, 
there is great truth in the often cited words of the Jesuit General 
Lorenzo Ricci, ‘ sint ut sunt, aut non sint. *‘ a Loyola,’ 
says Gioberti (Prolegomeni, p. 106,) ‘founded a cosmopolite 
* society, designed to combat the errors and clashing misappre- 
‘hensions of that age, with the weapons of religion, science, 
‘ virtue, and self-sacrificing, disinterested exertions. But the 
‘ afterwards degenerated, and now existing order, is an engine 
‘ of worldly ambition, and lordly rule, to some of its members, 
‘ and of burthensome enslavement to others.’ Thus, after guard- 
ing his readers against supposing that he means to include all 
Jesuits under one sweeping censure, he goes on to warn them 
further against conceiving of the disciples of Loyola as of any 
other religious body, since they are much more a countless 
assemblage of minute worldly clientela, banded together under 
a ghostly superintendence, most artistically distributed through 
every grade of social life, and working out the directions of one 
supreme will, by means of a multitude of strictly subservient, 
though apparently wholly disconnected corporations. ‘ The 
‘ Jesuits,’ continues Gioberti, (p. 109,) ‘ would be infinitely less 
* hurtful to the human family, were not so much wheat com- 
* mingled with their tares; and did not the known connexion 
‘ with the order of some men of irreproachable character, assist 
‘ in veiling the faults of other members, and even serve, with the 
‘ superficial, as ground for doubting that such evils as are — 
* can exist.’ The. author winds up his animadversions by a few 
bold sketches, in which, however, facts supposed to be well 
known are rather alluded to than adduced—in proof of Jesuit 
interference in all the relations of life, their unwearied efforts to 
repress the progress of civilization—as the greatest contravener of 
their plans—their uncompromising hostility to all who do not 
yield them full submission; the diabolical perseverance with 
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which they sow family discord, and their unscrupulous employ- 
ment of every means to obtain for their fraternity—under one 
name or another—the guidance of schools and colleges, in order 
by means of the rising generation, to spread, maintain, and 
deepen, their influence with the mass of the people. 
is work was not left long in quiet possession of the field of 
controversy. Besides Frassinetti, Peruzzi, and Montegrandi, 
two writers deserve special notice, as having taken upon them 
the task of combating, step by step, the arguments and assertions 
of * Il Prolegomeni.’ The one is Francesco Pellico, a Jesuit of 
Rome, and brother of the well-known Silvio Pellico, whose 
touching history of his long Austrian imprisonment is familiar 
to most of our readers. Pellico’s work, which bears the title ‘ 4 
Vincenzo Gioberti, Francesco Pellico, was published at Genoa, 
in 1845. The other champion of the assailed order was a 
Neapolitan Jesuit, named Curci, who entitles his book ‘ Fatti 
ed argomenti in risposta alle molte parole di Vincenzo Gioberti, 
Napoli, 1845.’ The great aim in both these publications is 
to detract from the credibility of Gioberti’s statements, by alleg- 
ing, that as he spoke respectfully of the Society of Jesus in his 
* Primato, his sudden attack on the order in the ‘ Prolegomen?’ 
can only be accounted for by regarding it as the result of a re- 
vengeful feeling, on account of his having been led to think that 
he had been defrauded by Jesuit interference of a hoped-for 
professorship in Sardinia. Pellico, indeed, does not descend to 
the scurrility and gross perversions of Gioberti’s statement, 
with which the fiery Neapolitan has not scrupled to sully his 
poges. Both, however, agree in bringing forward the only fea- 
‘sible ground for even a partial rejection of their adversary’s 
allegations—viz., that the isolated facts by which he attempted 
to expose the evil of Jesuit influence, were rather hin at, 
than fairly and manfully stated; and that, ee ata it 
was no more than just to assume that he had spoken with- 
out personal knowledge or sufficient proof; and hence that 
any facts which might lie at the root of his inuendoes, were 
meron susceptible of an explanation favourable to the 
esuits. As was to be expected, however, the gall of both the 
Jesuit champions specially overflows against Clement XIV., 
whom they accuse of having procured his elevation to the pope- 
dom by unworthy means, pA particularly with having pledged 
himself to the abrogation of the Jesuit order, as the price for 
which he obtained the suffrages of those powers who desired its 
downfal; as well as with having fulfilled the promise which am- 
bition had extorted, not from conviction of the necessity of the 
measure, considered in its relation to the church, but purely 
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from political compulsion.* So much. for the infallible wisdom 
and spotless sanctity which some extreme Catholics have sup- 
d to be inherent in the successors of St. Peter! Both works, 
ut particularly that of Curci, abound with sophistry, and 
evince a lamentable paucity of general science and information. 
No wonder, then, that Jesuit effort has been less directed towards 
the spreading of these defences, than to the suppression of Gio- 
berti’s accusations. But Gioberti was not slow in furnishing his 
assailants with materials for the employment of their ingenuity 
in the five tolerably thick volumes of ‘ [1 Gesuito Moderno.’ 

It would not be easy to produce a more dangerous adversary to 
the order than is presented in Gioberti. Enthusiastically attached 
to his church, and cherishing the deepest reverence for the 
supreme pontiff as its earthly head, opposition, or even indif- 
ference to religion, could not well be alleged against him. As 
little could ignorance be imputed to an author whose theological 
and historical writings had already procured him a distin- 

ished place in the literary world; while the general esteem 

on for him by an unblemished character, raised him above every 
icion which might have been attempted to be cast on the purity 
of his motives or intentions. Hence, even in those Italian 
states where the police regulations against the introduction of 
suspected heretical works were most rigorously enforced, and 
the censorship most vigilantly exercised, Gioberti’s books have 
found a free entrance and a wide circulation; while men of 
the highest character, and most devoted adherence to their 
church, (albeit no friends to Jesuitism,) have acknowledged 
his published sentiments as embodying the feelings and views 
of te better t of their nation. It is, doubtless, to be re-— 
gretted that the author of ‘Il Gesuito Moderno,’ should so 
often have adopted an excursive and declamatory style, and thus 
drawn out his book to a length which must necessarily impede 
its usefulness, not only by increasing the age of its purchase, 
but by lessening the interest in its perusal. By the judicious 
excision of much extraneous matter, often betraying the prejudice 
as much as the diffuseness of the writer, the work might be ad- 
vantageously reduced to a much narrower compass. 
_ The following short compendium may serve to give an idea of 
its nature and spirit. After having at sufficient length justi- 
fied himself from the charge of having been stimulated to write 


* A recently published and curious work, which assumes to throw undoubted 
evidence into the same scale, and assuredly, if trustworthy, shows up the so lauded 
sanctity and _— of the holy catholic church in a most edifying manner, may here 
be referred to. It bears the title, ‘ Clement XIV. et les Jesuites. Par Cretineau 
Joly’ M. Joly is a Jesuit himself! 
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— the Jesuits by revenge, by proving that he never sought 
ra Sardinian professorship, (in doing which, he forbears, with 
characteristic delicacy, from bringing forward the well-known fact 
of his having declined the offered opportunity to return to Pied- 
mont,) he proceeds, at page 198, vol. i., to disprove the fable so 
industriously circulated by the Jesuits, of the celebrated poet 
Leopardi, as having, when he felt his death approaching, sent 
for a Jesuit confessor, through whose ghostly counsels he was in- 
duced to confess and abjure his heretical opinions. To throw an 
air of credibility over this alleged conversion, the letter of a per- 
son named Scarpa was published, containing not only a circum- 
stantial account of the poet’s change of views, but a tissue of 
inventions respecting his previous life. This exposure of Jesuit 
intrigue is at least free from everything like want of explicitness. 
How inimical modern Jesuits are to all — enlighten- 
ment, and particularly to the measures which have distinguished 
the reign of Pius » is well illustrated by the following 
anecdote, (Page 434, vol. i.) A preacher having expatiated on 
the high qualities of the present pontiff, from the pulpit of a 
chapel as to ‘Sisters of the Sacred Heart,’ (an order 
which is, in fact, but a female branch of the Society of Jesus, 
and having summed up his discourse with a prayer that G 
would be pleased to remove all impediments out of the way of 
the pope’s plans of reformation, the abbess deemed it ne 
to correct the evil effect of the sermon, by impressing on the 
minds of the sisterhood, that it would better become them to 
pray that God would either convert the pope from the error of 
is way, or deliver the church from his rule. In farther proof of 
the hostility of the order to all progress, and even to charitable 
institutions, Gioberti cites an occurrence which took place in 
1844.* A Jesuit named Sagrini, having ventured in that year 
to preach openly in Turin against charitable institutions gene- 
sl , made use of expressions which clearly showed his attack 
was chiefly aimed at the very popular and extremely well-con- 
ducted ‘ Recovero Dei Mendici,’ or beggars’ asylum, of that city. 
Public indignation was roused, and the governor of the asylum 
applied for redress to the Jesuit provincial, Bresciani, who stated 
that he had himself felt much hurt by several expressions in 
the sermon, and that Sagrini, on the ensuing Sunday, should 
give such explanation of his views as would remove all ground 
of offence. But this did not take place: and the provincial, 
being again applied to, seemed to have obtained a new light— 
alias, new orders from his superior—on the subject, for he now 


* The anecdote is given p. 260 of vol. ii., the proofs in the fifth volume. 
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himself of opinion that —— had nothing to retract; 

ing, that indiscriminate benevolent institutions might, no 
doubt, occasionally effect some good, but they were, on the 
whole, opposed to the genius of Christianity! It is needless to say 
that this insight into Jesuit morality was ill calculated to increase 
their favour with the Piedmontese. Nor have the Genoese for- 
gotten to this day a sermon preached by a Jesuit in 1838, in 
which he anathematized infant schools, savings’ banks, and other 
kindred institutions, because they had originated in Protestant 
countries, and obtained the advocacy and support of heretics! 
But the extent and virulence with which Jesuits carry on their 
opposition to humane establishments, and all who promote them, 
was, perhaps, never more strongly displayed than in the perse- 
cution which, at their instigation, was raised against Aporti, the 
venerable founder of infant schools in Italy. Whilst even the 
king of Sardinia distinguished Aporti by marks of approbation, 
the Jesuits, we are told, contrived to exclude all expressions of 
praise from the public journals, and by means of the censorship, 
to suppress, or to mutilate, every appeal, however justly ex- 
pressed, which sought to enlist public sympathy in favour of his 
views. Nor is there any lack Sete relative to the alleged 
success of Jesuit machinations in removing the liberal and bene- 
volent, but anti-Jesuit Aporti from his office. 

Gioberti reminds his readers, likewise, (vol. ii. p. 345,) of the 
dismissal of two other highly-respected individuals, Bessore and 
Giamaria Dettori, which i. openly attributes to Jesuit intrigue. 
He next proceeds to fulfil his self-imposed task of unmasking the 
true nature of Jesuitism, by sketching the events which preceded 
and produced the abrogation of the order by Clement XIV. 
The examination of the motives of that pontifical act occupies 
the greater part of vol. iii.; and in direct opposition to Cretineau 
Joly, Gioberti represents Clement as quidkies the truest desire 
to restore the catholic church to her former purity, and as re- 
luctantly compelled to pronounce its doom by no other motive 
than the universal and concurrent complaints of almost all 
Christendom against the order, backed by irrefragable proofs of 
the abuses of which it had been guilty. And assuredly the array 
of calumnies with which the Jesuits assailed Clement XIV., and 
the numerous prophecies—chiefly emanating from nuns—of that 
pontiff’s speedy death, taken in connexion with the very remark- 
able letters of Cardinal Bernis, detailing the rise and progress of 
the pope’s last illness, with which Gioberti furnishes us, (vol. iii. 
pp. 130—141,) cast a fearfully dark shade of suspicion over the 
agency of those who, both before and since his death, have 
evinced themselves his bitterest enemies. Of the power and will 
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of these parties to effect his destruction, there is every reason to 
think Clement himself was so fully aware, as to render his setting 
his hand to the document which secured their legal annihilation 
a proof at once of the depth of his convictions, and of the moral 
atness of his character; for it is hardly too much to say, that 
ree that by so doing he signed his own death-warrant.* 
That, in the face of such a body of evidence as history presents 
—evidence which modern research, far from invalidating, serves 
but to enlarge and enhance—the present Jesuit general should 
venture to publish his recent dati asserting that Jesuits never 
have, and never can interfere in worldly politics or court intrigue 
—such things being inconsistent with the design and spirit of 
their order, whose sole aim is to promote the spiritual welfare of 
mankind—might well excite astonishment, were it not in exact 
conformity with the Jesuit policy of mining an enemy’s lines, in- 
stead of storming them, and highly characteristic of a community 
whose maxims, as well as practice, have been marked from the 
beginning by “all deceivableness of unrighteousness.” 
he light thrown by the author next in order on our list, 
Henry Bode, on “the Mysteries of Jesuitism,”—a theme, it will 
be owned, as tempting, and fully as dark, as any of the other 
mysteries of iniquity which it has pleased modern writers to draw 
from the obscurity in which, for the sake of society at large, they 
might advantageously have been left,—is of a different nature. 
The work—of which a second edition has this year appeared, 
under the title of ‘ Das Innere der Gesellshaft Jesu,’ ¢ he Inte- 
rior of the Society of Jesus,) ‘or, a documentary exhibition of 
* the educational training and private life of the order, its mode 
‘of conducting its affairs, together with its actual management 
‘and operations in the present day,’—is chiefly designed for the 
statesman and politician. In style, accordingly, it is less popular, 
although the statements are scarcely less interesting, than those 
contained in the second work, written expressly for the general 
reader, and which bears the unpretending title of ‘Aus dem 
Kloster—Eine Spannes menschlicen-lebens,’ (a Word from the 
Cloister—a span of Human Life.) Both works are, as the author 
himself informs us, but a consistent following up of the course 
begun in an earlier one, called, ‘The German College at Rome ; 
‘in its rise, historical progress, operations, actual position, and 
‘ importance, together with documents confirmatory of the state- 


* Had Clement been the unprincipled ambitionist his enemies represent him, he 
would scarcely bave risked his life to fulfil a promise, the breach of which could 
not have endangered his office, far less his life. Had he been a Jesuit, he might 


have laughed from the security of St. Peter’s chair at the demands of those who had 
helped to place him in it, 
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‘ments. By a Catholic. Leipsic: 1843.’ This book caused a 
reat sensation, and attracted particular attention, as being the 
t that drew aside the veil from an institution, by means of which 
the Jesuit order, though itself legally excluded from most parts 
of Germany, disseminated its principles widely in that country, 
and contrived to sow those seeds of confessional hatred and do- 
mestic strife, which became so prominent, from the Rhine to the 
Oder, on the question of mixed marriages.* That the publica- 
tion should have been placed in the list of prohibited works, is a 
sufficient indication of its value. 

But the third and last publication by M. Bode would pro- 
bably be most interesting to the English public, and we shall there- 
fore proceed to give some account of its contents, together with 
a few extracts comprising remarkable revelations, though probably 
- Rot exactly of the nature which some of our readers may antici- 
pate. For it is a common, and certainly not unfounded assertion, 
that notwithstanding all that has been written about monkery, 
and especially about Jesuitism, the notions to be derived from 
the greater part of such publications embrace about as just ideas 
of the Jesuits of fact, and of the monks and nuns of our day, 
as ‘The Robbers’ of Schiller, the ‘ Rinaldo Rinaldini’ of Vul- 
pins, or the ‘Corse de Leon’ of Mr. James, do of bona fide, 
every day, earth-born brigands and men-slayers. Monasteries 
and nunneries do certainly remain ‘ mysteries,’ notwithstanding 
the pains many have taken to enlighten the world concerning 
them. But who, we ask, has ever seen a Jesuit such as in his 
secret soul he has always painted him? It is true that credible 
travellers occasionally introduce somewhat similar personages into 
their journals, and the Rhenish provincessthe Galician moun- 
tains, the plains of Poland, and above all, the hapless Swiss Can- 
tons, have given frequent opportunities of tracing their subtle 
influence, even where their persons might not be easy to detect. 
But when we do really stumble _ avowed Jesuits, they are 

nerally men of such high-souled sanctity and self-renouncing 
interestedness, or of such polished manners, kindly urbanity, 
and unpretending learning, as to excite either deep admiration, 
or as deep execration, in the hearts of their heretic acquaintance, 
—according as these persons may chance to look on this fair out- 
side as proof of unmerited and humbly-endured calumny, or as 
the form of a consummate hypocrisy. It must, moreover, be 
remembered, that but a very small proportion of this mysterious 
body wears the outward insignia, or bears the name of Jesuit, 
and that a vast number of its most effective troops are never 


* Marriages between catholics and protestants. 
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ranged under its own, but under affiliated and subordinate ban- 
ners. They thus form, in fact, a lay legion de reserve, often as 
efficient, always as obedient and zealous, as the lar forces 
which are ostensibly as well as really at the general’s disposal. 
Hence there is little ground for wonder that Jesuitism has re- 
mained, notwithstanding all that has become known of its statutes 
and its acts, what its guiding members earnestly desire—a mys- 
tery: and as light is the most effectual agent in checking the 
works, as well as in dispelling the reign of darkness, we cannot 
but hail with satisfaction a publication like that before us, in which 
one competent to the task undertakes to show us the embryo 
Jesuit, as well as the full-grown Jesuit of fact, together with 
the subtle steps by which he is trained into the passive instru- 
ment of the dark powers above him. 

Without any attempts at fine writing or romantic flights, but 
in a plain, flowing, narrative style, M. Bode relates what a year’s. 
residence with Jesuits has enabled him to observe of their insti- 
tutions, statutes, habits, manners, and sentiments; thus placing 
distinctly before the reader what a Jesuit is, and how men are 
trained to become such; and the unadorned truth is, we 
venture to assert, calculated to fill the intelligent and justly dis- 
posed mind with a more shrinking abhorrence of the system than 
could be produced by the most declamatory apostrophes, or 
highly-coloured pictures of ecclesiastical infliction,—just as to 
hear of the merriment of slaves, or of their fawning adulation on 
their knout-armed oppressors, must give to such a mind a more 
ipa impression of the debasing influence of serfdom than would 

conveyed by the most revolting representations of tyrannous acts. 

In accordance with Gioberti, M. Bode insists on the neces- 
sity of severing the now existing Society of Jesus from the first 
followers of Loyola, in order to avoid the common and, perhaps, 
natural error of investing modern Jesuits with the palliative 
virtues of their earlier predecessors, and thus giving them the 
benefit of the acknowledged services of those sincere fanatics, 
even while allowing they have inherited their faults. This pre- 
caution is undoubtedly the more necessary, as the order rests 
much of its present claim to freedom of tuition on its ancient 
meritorious guidance of this branch of social service,—a distinc- 
tion which modern Jesuits are assuredly far from deserving. 
Passing by, therefore, all pictures of former times, whether drawn 
by a friendly or a hostile pencil, M. Bode proceeds to give a 
connected view of Jesuit life, trom personal knowledge and 
actual experience, backed by faithfully-transcribed extracts from 
now existing and still enforced rules of the order. The book is 
addressed, rather than dedicated, to the celebrated Parisian 
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Jesuit, Monsieur de Ravignon, in a long introductory epistle, in 
which the author explains the motive which had induced him to 
seek an entrance into the society,—viz., the clearing up of the 
doubts, and the final termination of the mental conflict, which 
the applause of its friends and the abuse of its enemies had given 
rise to in his mind; fully determined, should a year’s probation 
establish the high reputation for sanctity and virtue to which the 
order lays claim, to lave himself, with every energy of his soul, 
to its service. His address to Monsieur de Ravignon commences 
thus :-— 


‘Eighteen months have passed during which I have debated with 
myself on the propriety of publishing the following pages. What I 
have to say, and how I shall say it, cannot, sir, be any secret to you; 
and as I feel confident you will read what I may write without enter- 
taining a doubt of my sincerity and honest intention, so likewise do I 
feel warranted to appeal fearlessly to you, that I have not been induced 
to write by any silly desire of popular applause.’ ‘I may, perhaps, 
be more justly accused of culpable inattention to my own interest, in 
so long keeping back my publication, and thus suffering the effer- 
vescence of public feeling towards your order to evaporate unimproved. 
But the die is cast,—write I must! This inevitability I felt in all its 
force on that day when I left Strasburg, and turned my steps towards 
Germany, instead of southward, in accordance with my travelling cre- 
dentials.’ ‘I must write, even from regard for you, sir; for you are 
entitled to demand of me an account of my motives and acts while 
connected with your society: and Iam prepared to give it..... 
When some considerable time ago your fame, sir, as an orator, induced 
me to enter the church of Notre Dame, in Paris, at the moment when 
you were engaged in preaching a fast-day sermon, which, moreover, 
was intended solely for a female audience, little did either of us anti- 
cipate that I should have occasion to remind you, so many years after, 
of a circumstance in itself so trivial. Yet the truth is, that that mo- 
ment proved the hinging point of that portion of my future life which 
furnishes matter for the following pages. . . . . The evening was far 
advanced. You spoke with all the bewitching eloquence by which 

our discourses are ever distinguished, and a peculiar circumstance 
ed me to attach considerable importance to the warmth with which 
you expressed yourself. Think not, however, that my heart, like 
those of your female auditors, melted beneath the fire of your imagery! 
I am, it is true, deeply, perhaps too deeply, sensitive to impressions of 
a high and lofty kind. But your imagery, sir, was painted in colours 
so coarsely material, so exaggerated and earthly, as once, and once 
only, it was my lot to hear employed, by a student of your own college 
at Rome, whose fierce ascetism gave offence even to the most orthodox. 
Your hell, vomiting fire and brimstone,—your heaven, invested with 
that deep, mysterious blue which might suit a pagan elysium,—would 
most probably at another moment have excited my risibility. But 
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that day my thoughts were thrown into a very peculiar channel. I 
had just completed a thesis on the subject of the Society of Jesus, and 
the keen polemic into which this had led me still occupied my thoughts, 
long after the pen was laid aside. Many were the questions which 
= and repassed in my brain; and as I, in accidentally passing 

otre Dame, yielded to the sudden desire to hear you, and sat listening 
to your discourse, all these previous conflicting questions merged into 
one, viz., Whether a man of your superior mind could really and truly 
entertain such gross and carnal conceptions of the unseen world, or 
whether, as so many maintained concerning you, a subtle wolf lurked 
beneath your pious sheep’s clothing? You perceive, sir, that I lay my 
thoughts open before you with all imaginable candour. But I must fur- 
ther own, that the controversial thesis on which I had been engaged, not 
only suggested doubts of my subject, but of myself; and the great, the 
overwhelmingly-important question agitated my mind— Whether truth 
lay with your unquestioning faith and passive obedience—as immov-~ 
able, but as cold also as the ice of the north pole—or should be sought 
in that conscious freedom of thought, by which man is tossed hither 
and thither, as on an ever-moving sea. I determined to go to you, 
and the accidental encounter of an early acquaintance strengthened 
this resolve. How strangely mysterious are sometimes the events of 
this life! Just as I had left the church, and was about to turn into 
the Rue Saint-Antoine, I was astonished by meeting one whom I had 
formerly known as a merry-hearted, pleasure-loving student, in the 
garb of amonk! The youthful pater looked so grave and reverend, 
that I could scarcely repress a smile. I accompanied him home. He 
belongedjto the order of the Fréres du Sacre Coeur, and had been 
strangely drifted about in life, until at length he had laid hold on the 
missionary anchor, and now introduced himself to me in the character 
of priest and librarian. I was half inclined to regard this unexpected 
meeting as an omen. ..... My reformed acquaintance hesitated 
not to pronounce it a special interposition of Providence that I should, 
in my then state of mind, meet with one who could bear such un- 
equivocal testimony in favour of the Jesuit order, and thus aid in dis- 
pelling the doubts I entertained respecting it.’ 


M. Bode accordingly waits upon Monsieur de Ravignon, and 
the description he gives of this, in all outward seeming, sincere 
follower of the ascetic Loyola, is highl amusing; and an extract 
from their conversation, as recapitulated in this introductory 
epistle to the Jesuit, may serve to throw still stronger light on 

spirit with which our author entered on his noviciate :— 


‘I went to you, and detailed my previous course of life, my doubts, 
and my scruples. You yourself were the author of the very work, 
De Existence et de l'Institut des Jesuites,’ which had called forth 
my wavering between free philosophical inquiry and unconditional 
submission to church dogmas; and that because your statements in that 
treatise seemed to affix the seal of authenticity to my previous historical 
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researches.’ ‘One must beware of following the natural tendency to 
free thinking when one wavers, and should, on the contrary, hold fast 
by the sterner rule,’ was your reply. To this I answered: ‘I seek to 
attain firm footing, just because I desire to cease to waver, and grope 
about in the darkness of uncertainty. Nor is the question of small 
moment, for on its decision hangs my relation to the Church of Rome, 
of which I regard your order as furnishing the most express type. 
Give me but an opportunity of becoming really acquainted with it in 
its living realization,—the mere letter of its constitution flits with be- 
wildering indistinctness before my mind’s eye.’ ‘And what would 
you do, were you to find the order such as I have described it? was 
your next inquiry. ‘ Devote myself to its service with all the zeal with 
which I once thought to combat it,—nor do I fear that I should disgrace 
your ranks,’ replied I, unhesitatingly. ‘Would you,’ said you in re- 
turn, ‘would you, supposing you found all things in our society such 
as I have represented, be able to identify yourself fully with us? I 
ask not this with any wish to gain a proselyte, but solely from the de- 
sire to speak as openly with you as you do with me.’ ‘ Sir,’ exclaimed 
I, ‘if the order be what its advocates assert, I must pronounce it the 
most sublime of earthly institutions, and could only hesitate as to my 
worthiness to become an item in the sum of such excellence!’ You 
seemed pleased with my reply, ‘and the final result was my admission 
into one of your houses. The reason of my leaving it sooner than you 
expected, furnishes the motive for my recalling all these particulars to 
your remembrance. I have at least come to clear views respecting 
yourself and your order. For this accept my thanks.’ 


M. Bode farther intimates to M. de Ravignon, that one or 
two rather Jesuitical sentiments that dropped from him in some 
future interviews grated unpleasantly on his feeling, though, on 
the whole, he expresses himself with a certain degree of con- 
sideration and respect for the Parisian orator. 

The two small octavo volumes, ‘Aus den Kloster,’ lay 
before the reader, as already stated, in the form of simple nar- 
rative, and with all the force of great apparent truthfulness, a 
distinct portraiture of the internal life of a Jesuit seminary. M. 
Bode’s account possesses one quality rarely found in works of a 
similar nature, viz., that almost all the names of the persons with 
which the author comes in contact are given at full length; thus 
affording additional security that the occurrences and conversa- 
tions in which they play a part actually took place, and in the very 
manner related ; a species of corroboration which has generally 
been withheld, on the plausible, if not always real ground, of a 
fear to endanger the safety of those still subject to Jesuit rule. 
The first chapter is headed, ‘St. Acheul, and its Probation.’ 
This and several succeeding chapters, to the extent of 144 pages, 
contain a spirited description of his reception at Saint Acheul; 
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his feelings when the important step from this busy, lightsome 
world into the silent solitude of cloistered seclusion was actually 
taken; the impression made on him by the appearance and de- 
meanour of the superior, the lay brothers, fellow-novices, &c., 
&c.; the rules and observances imposed upon all within the walls 
of the seminary; and the irresistible influence which this new, 
most minutely punctilious attention to trivialities has on many, 
and its tendency and design to produce in all that soul-pervading, 
sluggish indifference, which so essentially facilitates man’s de- 
basement from a creature of decision and volition to one of mere 
habit, from which the descent is easy, to becoming a passive 
instrument of higher guidance, a mere insensate cog in the wheel 
of the great machine. The ‘spiritual exercises’ occupy the re- 
mainder of the first volume, and truly they are sufficiently im- 
portant and curious to justify the amount of space devoted to 
them. Vol. ii. commences with the novitiate of our author, 


which extends to two chapters. Chap. iii. introduces a new - 


provincial ; chap. iv. details the daily life of a novice; chap. v. 
describes a new novice-master, and the penitential exercises; 
chap. vi., the recreations of the novices; chap. vii. relates con- 
versations with different novices; chap. viii. gives an account of 
Briigelette, a Jesuit college, to which the author was transferred; 
chap. ix. is devoted to sketches of the scholare, (or fellows,) and 
their pupils; chap. x. winds up the whole with an account of the 
effect produced on the inhabitants of Briigelette by the reports 
bled as they were) which reached them of the debates in the 
rench chambers respecting the order, and concludes with many 
singularly moderate and sensible remarks on the general character 
of the Jesuit society’s operations. 

But it is time that our author should be allowed to speak for 
himself. The following is his account of the interview between 
himself and Ravignon, previous to his entrance into the Jesuit 
seminary at Amiens :— 


‘I went,’ says he, ‘to pay my farewell visit to the Jesuit father. 
My patience was, I allow, exhausted: week after week, day after day, 
I had been kept dangling on, and each returning day confirmed the 
vexatious conviction, that I was not, after all my countless visits, ad- 
vanced by a single step towards the goal of my wishes, viz., an oppor- 
tunity of judging for myself as to the real character of the Society of 
Jesus. Hence I was led to conclude, that its leaders feared to submit 
it to the test, although I had candidly declared my aim to be ¢éruth, 
and truth only. It is, indeed, possible, thought I, that they purposely 
desire to put my patience to the proof. Be that as it may, I felt it 
was gone, and having made up my mind to leave Paris, set out to take 
leave of Father Ravignon. . . ‘ And when do you intend setting off ? 
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asked he, abruptly. ‘Immediately,’ replied I. ‘And whither? said 
he. ‘I shall first take a look at the world, said I; ‘probably visit 
London, and some other places, and then return home.’ The orator 
gazed thoughtfully for a few moments into the wood fire which burned 
cheerfully on the hearth before him. ‘May I trouble you with a letter,’ 
began he, after a short pause, ‘ to a person in your native city? ‘No,’ 
replied I, in a decided tone; ‘for it is very unlikely I shall return 
thither within a reasonable time for your correspondence, if, indeed, I 
ever return at all.” ‘Where, then, do you think of settling?” asked 
he. Had I not been so thoroughly confidential with Ravignon, the 
question would have seemed impertinent. As it was, I repressed a 
momentary feeling of displeasure, and replied, ‘ Most likely, ultimately, 
in some capital city of Germany.’ ‘And with what view, may I ask? 
persisted the Jesuit. ‘Sir,’ replied I, ‘my time, as you know, has 
been hitherto given to science. But I have already told you my 
earnest wish to devote all my powers to examine into the true nature 
of an institution unique in history, making you, at the same time, the 
fair and candid offer, that, if you would afford me this opportunity, I 
would, in event of finding your society such as you describe it, devote 
myself henceforth to its service, however and wherever I might. This 
is my ultimatum. You appear disinclined to the compact; which— 
pardon my freedom—I feel compelled to interpret into a distrust on 
your part, either of my sincerity, or of my finding the Jesuit order 
such as it desires to appear to the world. My proposal was suggested 
by an earnest wish to take another step in advance in my search after 
truth. The attempt has failed, and I bid you farewell.” ‘Waita 
moment,’ said the Jesuit, and after a short musing, left the apartment. I 
sat me down, with calm indifference, to abide his return. I need hardly 
say that the cell of a Jesuit priest was not likely to furnish me with 
many objects to occupy agreeably those moments of delay, which were 
sufficiently protracted to permit a repeated survey of all that sur- 
rounded me. A lofty and extensive chamber, lighted by one single 
window, formed the domicile of the man who, on his reception days, 
saw himself surrounded by twenty, thirty, and even more numerous 
visitors. Not even the extremest cold of winter prevented his anti- 
chamber from being the resort of strangers; for no friend of the order 
could think of leaving Paris without at least trying to get an interview, 
however short, with the celebrated advocate and fearless defender of the 
so fiercely attacked society. And this, then, was all which the so 
much worshipped man claimed for his own convenience! White- 
washed walls, a four-posted bed, concealed by long curtains, a couple 
of old settles, and a large writing-table, drawn close to the fire-place, 
near which stood a set of plain book-shelves, containing some twenty 
to thirty volumes of the writings of the earlier Jesuit fathers; such 
was the accommodation provided for him who, after Lacordaire, 
assuredly deserves the appellation of, the first of French Jesuits! 
And in this most unpretending of all the chambers in the stately con- 
‘vent of la Rue des Portes, we find this now revered ecclesiastic—who 
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once, too, occupied no small share of worldly consideration—robed in 
@ coarse, threadbare, black garment, and bearing in every feature the 
impress of anchoritic mortification! For if ever strictest adherence to 
the most ascetic rules of the order was written on a human counte- 
nance, it is on Ravignon’s; proving that with him, at least, private 
observance keeps pace with the public defence of their principles. . . . . 
an absence of some ten minutes, he re-entered the room. He 
had been to the superior; for he himself is, on account of the great 
demands which his popularity and pulpit services make on his time, 
relieved from all official responsibility. ‘Are you inclined to set out 
for Amiens to-day? demanded he, on entering. I hesitated. ‘It is 
now in your option,’ he continued. ‘A priest of our order departs at 
noon for that city, and you can accompany him, if you will; if not, 
then—’ I comprehended the full force of the implied alternative, and 
decided at once. Ravignon conducted me to the superior, and in one 
hour thereafter I was hurrying along, in company of a member of the 
dispersed Province of Spain, towards the bureau of la Messagerie.’ 


It is thus M. Bode describes the place assigned him as his 
future residence, and his feeling on entering it :— 


‘ Turning my back on the venerable towers of the Amiens minster, 


the cross of the celebrated Jesuit establishment of Saint Acheul met 
my eyes, immediately as I left the city gate. It was Sunday. A 
bright, cheerful March sun illuminated my path. The solemn morning 
chimes of that dome, so rich in a thousand memories, sounded in my 
ears, increasing the depth of devotional awe which had already taken 
possession of my soul; and, plunged in deepest meditation, I pursued 
my way in silence. Truly, I had sufficient cause for earnest thought! 
For, might not the short walk I was now taking from the cheerful 
houses of Amiens to Saint Acheul prove my last as a free agent, in a 
free, active, living world! Could I say how I should return, if 
ever? . . . . (p. 48.) ‘A considerable depth of snow had fallen 
during the night, and a sharp frost suddenly checked the advance 
of spring. As my echoing tread resounded on the frozen ground, the 
questions recurred again and again to my mind, ‘ What if the spring- 
tide of faith which you fancy to have now set in on your soul should, 
in like manner, give place to the freezing chill of disappointed expec- 
tation? Or may not the eternal monotony to which you are about to 
consign yourself, instead of effecting that heavenly elevation at which 
you aim, crush the now high throbbing heart with her skeleton em- 
brace, or after having borne her victim aloft to a giddy height, sud- 
denly relax her hold, and dash it to pieces by the fall? Verily, it was 
no trivial step which I was about to take!—and yet, one indispensable 
to my peace of mind. I sought to remove the covering from the 
veiled goddess, and knew not whether I might not be petrified by the 
gaze! How easily might I have rated my own powers—though not 
pe: Pong. of purpose—too highly! My path led past the church, 
which stands without the convent walls. The door stood open; and a 
priest was celebrating high mass at the altar. I entered, resolved to 
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strengthen myself for bidding farewell to the world, or to nerve myself 
to turn back, while yet in my power. Once again I put the question 
to my own heart—Is my strength really equal to the task I have re- 
solved on? For I was deeply in earnest, and shrunk from the very 
thought of trifling with sacred things. My guide stood gazing on me 
with astonishment. ‘I thought,’ said he, when the solemn service was 
concluded, ‘I thought, sir, you wished to visit Saint Acheul? His 
words recalled me to myself: ‘ Be it so,’ murmured I, communing with 
my own thoughts; ‘the die is cast! End how it may, my intention is 
pure, and to aim at good is man’s highest vocation. Farewell, then, 
ye old familiar thoughts; farewell science and doubt! We meet no 
more, or we meet in another guise.’ With sudden resolution, I left 
the church, and advanced to the convent gate. My melancholy 
glance ran rapidly over the gay cloak which the guide had carried and 
now handed to me. ‘Shall I wait for you, sir?’ demanded he. ‘No,’ 
replied I. ‘Sir,’ he resumed, with some emphasis, ‘I have conducted 
many to this place,—very few from it. Heaven grant it may please 
you!’—and he turned on his homeward way. His words had nearly 
staggered my resolution. ‘But, no! cried I. ‘ Courage, courage!’ 
And the convent bell reverberated with deep and solemn tone through 
the otherwise unbroken stillness which greeted me within the monastic 
enclosure. One farewell glance to all I was leaving, and I crossed 
the threshold. The door closed behind me with a hollow sound, and 
from the hall of entrance in which I now stood, the long ranges of 
conventual buildings seemed to gaze upon the intruder with looks of 
solemn warning. The turnkey did not, however, leave me much time 
for reflection. Silently handing over to the silent and white-headed 
servitor a letter, bearing the address, ‘Le Reverend Pére Rubillon, 
Superieur,’ he ushered me into the parlour, and proceeded to deliver 
the missive.’ (p. 53.) . ... ‘The parlour in which I now found 
myself had one small grated window, placed high up in the wall, 
which opened on the street. On the opposite side was another and 
larger window, looking into the turnkey’s room. This functionary, 
who is usually likewise the tailor of the convent, belongs, together 


with his assistants, to the lay brotherhood of the order. It 


being Sunday, the working benches were unoccupied, and instead 
of the busy needle I could observe rosaries gliding through the fingers 
of such of the brethren as happened to be in the room. A couple of 
pictures of saints, a statue of the Virgin, a map of France, and another 
of Europe, together with some wooden chairs, comprised the furniture 
of that whitewashed room, all of which I might have copied into my 
tablets during the fifteen weary minutes which elapsed before the re- 
turn of the porter. He came at last, and invited me to follow him to 
the presence of my future superior; I obeyed, and was led to the 
apartment of le reverend pére Rubillon, novice master, and chef of the 
celebrated residence house, as he had formerly been of the college of 
Saint Acheul. Our way lay across an oblong inner court, thence 
through long corridors and lofty uninhabited halls, whose air of 
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desertion and gloom sent a shuddering thrill through my veins. One 
uninured by habit to the deep stillness of conventual buildings, and 
the iron immobility of aspect, not even broken by the occurrence of 
familiar articles of furniture, which might impart to this dread absence 
of all vitality a shadow of resemblance to other human habitations, 
must almost necessarily tread these halls with a feeling of spectral awe, 
and almost childish fear. For me, in whose ears the ceaseless hum of 
busy life still sounded,—whom a few hours of constant travelling alone 
severed from the restless whirl of Parisian bustle, the contrast, though 
different in its nature, was scarcely less appalling and impressive. With 
a throbbing heart I followed the grey-haired servitor, whose low soft 
tread was scarcely audible on the smooth flags of the floor, while my 
footsteps, on the contrary, sounded in my ears as if they diffused a 
desecrating worldliness through those silence-devoted halls, whose 
awakened echoes seemed to utter reproaches on my intrusion. The 
circumstance, trifling as it was, added to the confused perplexity of 
my mind. My guide wore heavy, nail-studded shoes, compared with 
which my light Parisian boots might have passed for dancing pumps. 
The difference must then lie in the tread. And indeed it has seemed 
to me in after times as if I could almost divine the character of a man, 
but most of all of a monk, by his mode of walking. . . . . At length 
we ascended a broad flight of steps, and I stood before the chamber of 
the superior. A capsule of sheet iron was attached to the door, but 
instead of bearing the name of the occupant of the room, was inscribed 
with the words ‘le reverend pére superieur.’ I knocked with a 
trembling hand : a distinctly-pronounced ‘entrez,’ resounded in reply, 
and I opened the door. The superior advanced to meet me, and gave 
me the customary embrace. I beheld a man of middle stature and 
slender frame, while a pallid and deeply-furrowed countenance con- 
veyed rather the impression of a subdued, almost cringing nature, than 
that elevation of character and tone of command which the title he 
bore seemed to imply. A mass of long fair hair floated in disorder 
from the back of his head, leaving exposed the whole upper part of the 
skull, from the broad brow up to the crown of the head, so that the be- 
holder remained in doubt whether nature or the tonsure had caused the 
baldness. The large, heavy-lidded eye, whose colour varied between 
a lack-lustre blue, and a greenish grey, led, in conjunction with the 
colour of his hair, to the conclusion, that the superior was not a native 
Frenchman. Pére Rubillon is in fact a Breton, and held at the time 
of my entrance, besides his office of novice master, that of superior of 
the residence of Saint Acheul.’ 


It is necessary to maintain an accurate distinction in naming 
the various establishments of the Society of Jesus, since their 
designation marks out their destination. First in rank are the 
houses of the professed. These are, properly speaking, the 
initiated of the order, to whom are committed its internal manage- 
ment and guidance, the higher pedagogal offices, and all such 
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83 as demand the most thorough trustworthiness and oa 
lity, combined with that acute penetration and quickness of 
—_ ension, which are requisite to an intuitive perception of 

t spirit of the society which cannot be expressed in words. 
From this chosen band are selected those who are required for 
the guidance of the spiritual and political affairs of the order. A 
profess-house may not, on any account (according to the rule of 
the order,) possess any property; its inmates ae live by alms, 
and limit themselves exclusively to spiritual employments. In 
how far this rule is adhered to, we shall notice hereafter; mean- 
time it suffices to state, that the society possesses at present only 
three profess-houses—one at Rome, another at Palermo, and a 
third at Genoa. atius Loyola designed all who professed— 
that is, all who took the full vows of his order—to adhere to this 
strictness of rule ; yet even the three just-named establishments 
fail fully to comply with it, being each united with other institu- 
tions, viz., that PP Rome with the German college in that city, 
and the other two with novicial seminaries. 

The places of abode of such priests as have already taken the 
second vow, or are on the point of doing so, and are therefore 
regarded as accredited members of the order, are termed re- 
sidences. A residence may, no less than a profess-house, con- 
nect itself with any other jesuit institution, and can, moreover, 
both possess and acquire property. The abode of such students 
of theology as are not yet incorporated with the society is deno- 
minated a seminary, while the name scholastic is given to that 
which serves as an asylum to members of the order devoted to 
scientific pursuits. With each of these last-named houses, (which 
are by no means to be confounded, ) are generally combined pen- 
sionats, or boarding schools. The utmost possible severment of 
all intercourse, save with the inmates of profess-houses or resi- 
dences, is strenuously recommended for novices, isolation being 
esteemed one of the most effective means to promote a taste for 
retired and contemplative habits, and the most conducive to that 
abjuration of family and social ties which monastic vows demand, 
Hence novice-houses are usually established in solitary and se- 
cluded regions, where neither sight nor sound of active life may 
interfere with the desired abstraction. The novice-house is the 
chief prop and nursery of the society, to which it justly looks for 
the maintenance of the already acquired, as well as for the en- 
largement of the circle of its power. The most distinguished 
men are therefore carefully selected as the heads of such houses, 
and their office is sagictied: as one of the most honourable, merito- 
rious, and onerous, of the jesuit order. Furthermore, the society 
has two other less distinctive domiciliary designations—viz., 
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houses and missions. The first being applied to the permanent 
dwelling of individual priests in a oie an to the filial of a re- 
sidence which has not attained to sufficient importance in point 
of numbers to induce the formation of a re establishment. 
By ‘ mission’ again is meant the abiding place for the time being, 
of one or more members of the order, where the formation of an 
establishment is either doubtful, or at best of only temporary im- 

rtance. The members of a mission, therefore, must not be 
confounded with missionaries in the common acceptation of the 
term. In the presence of Pére Rubillon, accordingly, M. Bode 
stood before one of those chosen spirits to whose guidance is 
committed the embryo interests of jesuitism. 


‘ His outward appearance,’ says our author, ‘ would scarcely have 
Ied a stranger to such a conclusion. Supple, insinuating, and timid in 
manner, his weak, low tones of voice fell upon my ear with anything 
rather than agreeable effect, as he pronounced the words ‘ Hail, in the 
name of the Lord.’ And yet I am willing to allow that the un- 
familiar mode of address had its full share in producing a repulsive 
impression, for Pater Rubillon showed himself more cordial afterwards, 
though never without a superabundance of circumspection, which, as 
the result of education and habit, had become interwoven with his very 
nature.’ 


M. Bode then informs us of the manner in which he became 
acquainted, one by one, with the inmates of the establishment. 
The following passage shows that Jesuitism has its puerile super- 
stitions in common with every other part of the system to which 
it belongs. Making mention of some miserable coloured engrav- 
ings which were placed on the walls of the apartment, he took 
one of them, a little better than the rest, from its place, to ex- 
amine it, in the presence of a young Russian noble named Ga- 
garin, who had become a devotee to the order :— 


‘ It was an etching of the Madonna, and underneath the words, 
‘Oh France, remember thy triple deliveress! This inscription 
puzzled me, and the more so as the copper-plate was of modern date. 
*Can you not guess what is meant? asked Gagarin. And on my 
answering in the negative, he went on—‘ I had it explained to me not 
long since, and as well as I remember, the rescue of France by the 
Maid of Orleans is the first of the alluded-to interpositions. The 
second is likewise an historical occurrence, though I really forget, just 
at this moment, what it is; but the third, and most special protection, 
to which allusion is here made, is that which the holy Virgin bestowed 
on France within the last twenty years, by the institution of those 
medallions, known by the name of the wonder-working medallions of 
Paris.’ If the identification of the Maid of Orleans with the Virgin 
Mary excited my surprise, the last-cited instance of divine favour 
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completed my astonishment, which was not lessened by learning from 
Gagarin the following particulars respecting the origin of the mira- 
culous medallions, of which, indeed, I had seen thousands in France, 
whether in gold, silver, or copper:—A lady, it seems, whose recove 
had been pronounced hopeless by the faculty, but whose heart sti 
clung ardently to the world from which she was about to be snatched, 
lay one day under the consuming influence of fever. Hereupon Saint 
Mary appeared to her in the very form and attitude in which she is 
represented on the medallion, robed with a flowing garment, standing 
on a globe, and treading the serpent under foot, the arms are stretched 
upward, the hands emitting a multitude of rays, while over her head 
is suspended a crown formed of celestial rays of light, and underneath 
the words, ‘Oh, Marie! congue sans peché, priez pour nous, qui avons 
recours & vous. Refuge des pécheurs, priez pour nous.’ This vision 
having been thrice repeated, the sick lady consulted with her confessor, 
the curé of Notre Dames des Victoires, who advised her to have a 
medal immediately struck with the celestial device. His counsel 
being followed, the despaired-of patient recovered, and the miraculous 
powers of the medallion were displayed at all ends and corners, but 
most of all in the said church of Notre Dames des Victoires, and that 
not by the mere cure of bodily disease, but chiefly by the conversion 
of obdurate sinners and heretics. Gagarin probably regarded the smile 
which I could not suppress, as savouring of infidelity, for he over- 
whelmed me with a host of authentic anecdotes in proof of the medal- 
lions’ miraculous powers. ..... But the bell tolled, and Gagarin 
hastened to withdraw while it was yet sounding; nor did he ever, 
indeed, delay one minute to obey the official summons.’ 


Nor does the following passage give us any great idea of the 
scientific sagacity of this once powerful order :— 


‘ During one of my conversations with the pater ministre, he put 
some questions to me respecting the scholastic philosophy, and as I, 
treating the subject historically, began to compare it with the dogmas 
of modern philosophy, he cut me short with the question, ‘ Can there 
exist more than one truth? Either the ancients erred, and then our 
holy infallible church is false, or the moderns are in error.’ This 
decisive declaration shut my mouth, and I turned to speak of the 
spiritual exercises. ‘ The Exercitia Spiritualia,’ said he, ‘ will be of 
essential service to you, and quite change your views.’ ‘I hope some- 
what from them,’ replied I. ‘ Their effect is wonderful,’ resumed the 
pater, ‘ although diverse in different minds. To some they impart a 
wondrous sweet consolation, a beatific calm, and prove, as it were, a 
heavenly manna to the soul. Others are quite cast down, and over- 
whelmed by them. Nay, I have known some who could not endure 
to the end ef the course, and have even seen some individuals thrown 
‘into such a state of frenzied excitement, as to attempt throwing them- 
selves out of window. I know not whether to attribute this to the 
‘effect of unbroken serious meditation in complete solitude, or to the 
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force of deep reflection on a bye-past, sin-stained life, though where 
both are conjoined, the result can scarcely be wondered at...... 
To our society,’ continued the pater, ‘ the spiritual exercises are of 
special importance, even apart from their necessary use in exciting 
that frame of mind which all our members should possess—I mean the 
characteristic spirit of its founder; for they serve, in good measure, 
as a touchstone of the fitness of any candidate for admission into the 
Society of Jesus. Hence we have, in modern times, when it behoves 
us to be peculiarly circumspect, abrogated the rule by which, formerly, 
the Exercitia Spiritualia were postponed until the first year of the 
novitiate, (and repeated thenceforth annually,) and established the re- 
gulation that the spiritual exercises must be gone through previous to 
entrance on the novitiate, in order by this means to obtain an insight 
into the character of the candidate for admission. This has spared us 
many a useless novitiatory trial, for the spiritual exercises are an 
admirable test of a man’s vocation for a life of self-renunciation, medi- 
tation, and obedience.’—P. 129. 


M. Bode proved to be one of that class of neophytes on whom 
the famous exercises produced no good impression. He has 
described their effect in his own case, with much vividness and 


apparent candour. It is thus he concludes this portion of his 
narrative 


‘It would only weary my readers, were I to detail the successive 
contemplations, and my sensations under them. It will suffice to 
state that, in addition to the two grand theses already mentioned, the 
first week was employed in meditating on the general sinfulness of 
mankind, as introductory to an examination of personal transgressions; 
to which succeeds all conceivable expedients for heightening the feel- 
ings of remorse. Thus the congenial contemplation of hell as the 
wages of sin, is directed by Loyola himself to be set before thus. One 
is to ponder it in its breadth, length, and depth: picture to oneself the 
ever-devouring flames, enclosing thousands of lost souls, enduring all 
imaginable martyrdoms from the ingenuity of countless devils. One 
is to fancy their shrieks of agony, their howlings of anguish, gnashing 
of teeth, and desperate curses against God and Christ, in order that 
one may shrink back with redoubled horror from sin and its results. 
Such are the means of reformation offered by the Spiritual Exercises! 
«... + The contemplations of the first week being ended, the pater 
ministre gave notice to prepare for confession. This preparation is 
made during the intervals of the contemplations, and that, in con- 
formity with a model drawn up by Loyola himself, to facilitate the 
work of self-examination. A sheet of paper is divided by perpendi- 
cular lines into seven divisions, (one for every day in the week,) to 
which is added a specification by name of all the sins of which the 
confessional takes note, adding thereto the gravest ecclesiastical offences, 
and within these divisions the penitent has to note down, day by day, 
all the sins of omission or commission of which he is conscious, under 
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their respective heads; a daily and weekly summing up of these items, 
gives, by.the greater or less diminishment of offences, opportunity for 
self-complacency or self-reproach. Such are the improving contempla- 
tions of the Society of Jesus.’ 

The contemplations being at length completed, were followed 
by the general and special confession, the one conveying to the 
confessor a full knowledge of his penitent’s previous life, the 
latter the effect which the Exercitia Spiritualia have produced. 
Our author did not, it appears, conceal that this had not been 
such as he himself desir Nevertheless his superiors expressed 
themselves satisfied, and, consequently, willing that he should 
proceed to the novitiate. Gagarin encouraged this to the utmost, 
stirring him up to more zealous and persevering prayers to the 
Virgin. ‘ Only pray enough to the Holy Virgin,’ said he, ‘ and 
she will impart to you all needful illumination.’ Still he hesi- 
tated. The object for which he had come to Saint Acheul was 
not attained; i. had, indeed, seen much, but had not yet 
fathomed the Society of Jesus. Should he now depart? Should 
he make trial of novitiate? The choice was difficult: it 
ended in his remaining. The superior embraced him, and 
Gagarin, on learning his determination, pressed his hand warmly, 
and said, ‘ I knew the miraculous medallion would help you!’ 

The second volume presents an instructive picture of the life 
of a novice, and perhaps no one passage portrays more strikingly 
its native tendencies, the following summary which M. Bode 
gives (at p. 157 of his second volume,) as the confession which a 
wretched consciousness extorted from a fellow novice :— 


‘ Yes! to pray, that is, to let the beads of the rosary glide through 
the fingers, to move the lips with unfelt words—such is the task of the 
novitiate! The mind, the spirit of man, must be broken up by the 
ploughshare of formal prayer, so that nought but a lifeless inert mass 
remains, which may be moulded and fashioned by another’s will. 
Then is one a fit member of the order! One must become a living 
corpse. Did not Loyola himself say so in so many plain words? 
When two years of such prayers has extinguished the last spark of the 
human spirit, then, in the lifeless though still breathing corpse, is im- 
planted, as in fructifying manure, another spirit, the spirit of selfish 
egotism and stony-hearted misanthropy, and the foreign scion is fos- 
tered and nourished in the hotbed of scholastic theology, until it strikes 
firm root, and gradually exhausts whatever may yet remain of human 
feelings. Then is the Jesuit complete, and then, too, is exemplified 
how misuse can turn good into evil, how even soul-elevating prayer 
may be converted into a deadly weapon against the spiritual life of the 
soul! Know you, then, wherefore the novice is debarred from all oc- 
cupation of a serious nature? Why his seventeen waking hours are 
frittered away in valueless puerilities ? Know you why the rules de- 
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scend into such minute trivialities, and force such ceaseless attention to 
small formalities ? Why else but because one single ray of exciting 
light, one single hour of real employment, whether mental or bodily, 
would suffice to burst the bands of the novitiate, and disperse the 
novices towards the four winds of heaven. But the gates remain 
pitilessly closed! The windows afford no glimpse beyond the eternal 
gloom of the inner court! The superior examines all our letters: no 
visitor is admitted but in the presence of a convent spy, and even such 
books as are honored with ecclesiastical approval, lie safe under lock 
and key. Our mental food is limited to the few monotonous volumes 
which are placed in every cell ; and worse than all, ere we come to 
this conviction of our misery, we have lost all courage to act upon it! 
I myself must continue to brood on, till the death-bell tolls my release, 
for I am incapable,—yes, I feel and own it,—I am incapable of exert- 
ing the en necessary to avow my want of strength to maintain my- 
self in the sdk-abinta course! You know it is ie during the first 
year of his novitiate that it is lawful for a novice to withdraw. That 
opportunity lost, he has neither power nor courage to alter his destiny.’ 
‘Long,’ says M. Bode, ‘long did I ponder the words of the unhappy 
novice. Shudderingly did I contemplate the possibility of my own 
mind sinking into this lethargic apathy, in which even a sense of misery 
could not arouse to throw off the fetters imposed by custom, habit, pre- 
judice, and the fear of the world’s laugh.’ 


Meanwhile the e acquaintance with the internal life of 
Jesuitism increased rather than diminished the scruples of the 
novice, and despite the argument of Gagarin, the advice of the 
superior, and the conflict which an appearance of inconsisten 
and unsteadiness called forth in him, M. Bode left Saint Acheul, 
and after some time spent in a regular college of the order, that 
of Brugelette, (not far from Mons,) and of which he gives a very 
interesting account, he finally withdrew altogether from the so- 
ciety. In justification as well as explanation of this decision the 
present work is given to the world. No intelligent reader, how- 
ever he may differ from the author in his theological views, will 
hesitate, we think, to give him credit for integrity of purpose ; 
while the moderation of his statements, the studious avoidance of 
all caricature or exaggeration in his portraiture of conventual 
habits and Jesuit principles, entitle him to much commendation. 
Enough, however, is before us in these publications to show that 
Jesuitism is the sworn foe of all freedom. It may befriend hu- 
manity, after a sort, while humanity shall remain content to be its 
slave; but it is prepared to crush our poor nature without mercy 
whenever it shall aim to raise itself above that abject condition. 
Such it has ever been, and such, beyond doubt, it will remain. 
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Arr. VIII. — Essays and Tales, by John Sterling ; collected and 
edited, with a Memoir of his Life. By Jutivs Cuartes Hare, 
Rector of Herstmonceux. 2 vols. 8vo. Parker: London, 1848. 


Tue life of John Sterling must not be pronounced a failure. 
The accomplished in his history, indeed, is small, compared with 
what he might have achieved under more auspicious circum- 
stances. But in him there was an ill match, from the beginning, 
between the superior and inferior nature. The body soon gave 
signs of being unable to obey the demands made upon it by the 
higher power to which it owed subjection. This fact was not 
favourable to anything like severe discipline in early life, and 
prevented his assigning that larger space to the obscure processes 
of self-culture and acquisition which would have brought his 
faculties into most advantageous action. But his was a highly- 
gifted and a noble nature, though hard to restrain from a too 
early authorship, and liable to a somewhat unsteady course, from 
the want of a better ‘grounding’ in many things at the outset. 
Twenty years since, fade was a clique of talented young men 
about London, just entering public life, from whose lips we often 
heard the name of Sterling,—men who — his genius, 
and were confident in their predictions that he was a man to 
‘do something.’ And now his race is run, and these two volumes 
of fragments are all that we possess! How common a piece of 
history is this! In life, how often are we reminded, that the 
morning must not be taken as prophet to the evening. Here, 
as elsewhere, nature puts forth her blossoms in much greater 
abundance than her fruits. The fragments in these volumes, 
however, are of no ordinary character; and before we call the 
reader’s attention to them, it may be proper to make him a little 
better acquainted with their author. 

John Sterling was born at Kames Castle, in the Isle of Bute, 
in July, 1806. In 1810, his parents removed to Llanblithian, 
in Glamorganshire, where they remained until 1814. In 1815, 
they settled in London. Thus his earliest recollections connected 
him with some of the wildest and most beautiful appearances of 
nature; and these memories of the distant and the past became 
to him as an almost sacred treasure-house, from which his genius, 
in later life, drew large supplies of embellishment. Indications 
of the pulmonary disease, which so much impeded, and at length 
terminated his course, were observable even from his child- 
hood. He was a pupil at two private schools, before being ad- 
mitted to Christ’s Hospital; and in his nineteenth year, he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge. In his boyhood, the loss 
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of an elder brother had deeply affected him, and awakened con- 
siderable religious feeling. It was at Cambridge that he became 
known to Mr. Hare, the editor of these fragments, and the author 
of the interesting memoir which precedes them. 


‘ Here,’ says the biographer, ‘I was soon attracted by the marks of 
his genial intellect and spirit. A good scholar, indeed, in the common 
sense of that phrase, he never was: few Englishmen become so, with- 
out going through a regular course of scholastic instruction. But he 
was something better, inasmuch as he soon showed that he could relish 
and delight in the beauty of Greek poetry, and the practical and spe- 
culative wisdom of Greek history and philosophy. Thus began an 
acquaintance which subsequently ripened into one of the most precious 
friendships vouchsafed to me during my life.’—p. 9. 


But Cambridge disappointed Sterling ; and the causes of this 
disappointment, as stated by Mr. Hare, deserve attention, as 
bearing on the utility of the system which has grown up with 
our older universities, and which is still to so large an extent 
obstinately retained :— 


‘In the regular course of the studies at the university, Sterling did 
not take much part. Of the genial young men who go to Cambridge, 
many do not. This is greatly to be regretted. For even where the 
alternative is not blank idleness, or intellectual self-indulgence and 
dissipation, it is a misfortune for a young man to lose the disciplinary 
influence of a prescribed system, and the direction and encouragement 
of intelligent guides. It is perilous to set sail on such a sea as that of 
knowledge, with so many sirens to lure us astray, and so many whirl- 
pools to swallow us up, and yet to have no compass or pilot. The 
blame, however, in such cases, does not rest wholly with the pupils. 
One of the mischievous consequences from the prevalence of that 
hollow fallacy, that emulation is the chief spring and spur of intel- 
lectual activity, has been to narrow the range of studies to such as 
afford the greatest facilities for instituting a comparison among the 
numerous competitors; that is, to such as present definite, tangible 
results, measurable grain by grain. Where a positive scale is adopted, 
this is not requisite: but where each candidate is to have his relative 
place assigned to him, the subject-matter of the competition must be 
determinate, and of such a kind that the proficiency of each in it may 
be ascertainable with exactitude. It is true, this is quite impossible: 
lesser merits will often be estimated above higher ones, and much will 
ever depend upon chance; but hence it has come to pass that almost 
the only study specially fostered by the university, and rewarded by its 
honours, except the various branches of mathematical science, is classical 
philology, of a somewhat meagre kind, hardly rising beyond gramma- 
tical criticism, and the minute details of archeology. But if a certain 
elass of studies is specially encouraged, those which are left without 
this encouragement are in a manner discouraged.- The contrast of the 
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sunshine deepens the shade. When a race is going on, they who do 
not. join in it are mostly mere bystanders, with no higher object than 
amusement. At all events, they cannot partake in the benefit of being 
swayed and borne along by a common impulse; they lose the stimulus, 
so powerful with the young, of sympathy in a common pursuit: and if 
they follow any peculiar studies by themselves, they are thereby set in 
a kind of* opposition to authority and established institutions, are led 
to look upon them with dislike, if not with disdain, and to feel an 
overweening confidence in their own wisdom. It is often made 2 
matter of complaint, that men of the world, men who act a prominent 
part in public life, feel little affection for their university. For this 
there are various grounds; some of them connected with the ordi 
temper of the years spent there, which is seldom reverential: but one 
cause assuredly is, that the university, in many cases, has done next 
to nothing for them. Under a conviction of this sort, Sterling, when 
he left Cambridge, wrote of it in the ‘ Atheneum’ as miserably failing — 
in fulfilling its office, and took a warm interest in the new London 
University, in which he hoped that what seemed to him the capital 
defects of our older universities might be remedied. This may be 
censured by some as presumptuous; but it arose from the feeling that 
the university had not supplied him with the discipline and teaching 
which he needed.’—pp. 10—13. 

Sterling left Cambridge, accordingly, in 1827, and without 
taking his degree. In 1828, the ‘ Athenzeum’ was started, and 
Sterling — to have contributed more than any other man 
to give to that journal the high place which it at once attained. 
Mr. Maurice, his friend, and subsequently his relative, was the 
editor ; and of the great benefit which he derived from the kindred 
= of that gentleman, he has made a most grateful record. Of 

e sixteen rs included in the first of these two volumes, ten 
were published in the Athenzeum, at that time, besides the Travels 
of Theodore Elbert, which extend to nearly a hundred pages in 
the second volume, and some half-dozen tales. By the way, we 
pomenny regret that Mr. Hare, who, upon the whole, has dis- 
charged his function as editor with so much — and good 
taste, should have fallen into the orm fe: le blunder of 
arranging these papers in so unchronological a manner. In the 
course of the first volume, we leap from 1828 to 1842; and in 
the second volume, we have to make our way back again to the 
beginning of that interval. The rhyme or reason of this we 
cannot discover. In reading the papers of an author, as in read~- 

his life, we wish to begin at the leaiesite, and to go on from 
the middle to the end. We have met with some other instances 
of this sort, where the error has surprised and annoyed us not a 
little. But to return: the following is Mr. Hare’s julguena con- 
cerning these early productions of his friend :— 
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' €These writings show powers of imagination and reflection very 
remarkable in a young man of two-and-twenty. Perhaps the most 
striking and precious quality in them, is the deep sympathy with the 
errors and faults, and even with the sins of mankind, a sympathy 
which, in different modes, characterises the works of his two great 
friends, Mr. Maurice and Mr. Carlyle, more than almost any writers 
I know of, and which was a main cause of his warm admiration for 
the latter. This sympathy was awakened by very different contem- 
plations, and proceeded from very different grounds from those which 
lead our great poet to lament, ‘What man has made of man;’ but it 
concurred with him in that lamentation. It arose from the deep con- 
sciousness of partaking in the same sinful nature: but, while it ac- 
knowledged the power of circumstances in making men what they are, 
it did not therefore exonerate the will from its moral responsibility, 
nor would it have left men to continue what they are. It yearned 
with passionate intensity, not merely to improve their circumstances, 
but also to speak to and emancipate their will, by calling out the con- 
science from its state of stagnation, or of maimed, crushed inertness. 
Had Sterling’s health allowed him to lead an active life, to this work 
he would have devoted it. This was what he always set before him, 
when he was most himself. When he was fain to content himself with 
lower aims, it arose in a great measure from the debility and compara- 
tive languor occasioned by the encroachments of disease.’—pp. 34, 35. 


While thus employed, Sterling became known to Cole idee, 
and was greatly influenced in the future complexion of his think- 
ing and taste by that event. His worship, indeed, was ex- 
tended almost equally to Coleridge and Wordsworth. These 
authors, with a good lift from Niebuhr to boot, gave him his 
first effectual help in getting out of the slough of Benthamism. 
The wonder is, pe such a nature should ever have found its 
way into the said slough, even for a season. That the man who, 
if our memory does not deceive us, was his frequent antagonist 
in youthful daliets, Mr. Roebuck, should live and die in that 
marsh of conceit and ill-temper, is not so difficult to understand. 
Touching power in debate, the skill of Sterling in this respect 
appears to have been extraordinary— 


‘In the debating society at Cambridge,’ says Mr. Hare, ‘ Sterling was 
one of the most prominent members. I have been told by several of the 
most intelligent among his contemporaries, that, of all the speakers they 
ever heard, he had the greatest gift of natural eloquence. On this I 
never had adequate means for forming a judgment; but his conversa- 
tional powers were certainly among the most brilliant I have witnessed. 
In carrying on an argument I have known no one comparable with him. 
In addition to the secondary merits of a rich command of language and 
illustration, he used to show a mastering of the subject matter, pro- 
ceeding from the singular clearness of his understanding and readiness 
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of his knowledge, which, even when his adversaries had chosen ground 
where they fancied themselves at home, took them by surprise and con- 
founded them. He seemed like a skilful chess-player, who knew by 
anticipation how his opponent was going to move, nay, foresaw a long 
series of moves, and, like Socrates, would push him on, move after 
move, till he suddenly found himself checkmated. At times, too, he 
would maintain a contest of this sort against half a dozen antagonists 
at once, holding the reins of four or six in hand without letting them 


get entangled, answering all in turn, and having a sufficient answer for 
each.’—p. 31. 


There is some affinity between this readiness in debate, and 
the skill with which Mr. Sterling acquitted himself in the walks 
of periodical criticism. But such criticism, somewhat addicted 
to it as we are ourselves, we must venture to say is considerably 
hazardous both to the literary and moral taste of the young man 
who happens to find his chief occupation in it. The demand in- 
cessantly made, that such writers should aim at the showy and 
the brilliant—the style so much coveted by our literary dram- 
drinkers; the certainty that the man who does many things, and 
all in much haste, will do nothing well; the temptation to sacri- 
fice truth to partizanship; the inducement to look large, and to 
become disputatious and dogmatic ; and the covert offered to all 
indulgences of this sort by the anonymous character of such writ- 
ing—all these, it must be confessed, are circumstances fraught 
with danger to the author and to the man. Hence the men who 
engage in such service are generally of two classes—those who 
find in it the most pain means of subsistence; and those 
who, much as they might prefer some calmer and more deliberate 
employment of their faculties, give themselves to labour in this 
form, in the hope of doing service to great interests that might 
otherwise suffer injury. Most literary men, indeed, have their 
moments when they are disposed to throw their thoughts, and the 
results of their reading, into the space and shape suitable to pe- 
riodical literature ; but we can hardly conceive of a man of real 
capacity giving himself wholly to such authorship from choice. 
Nevertheless, poverty—the ms bride—may wed him to it, 
or a mental restlessness which unfits a man for giving a very 
continuous attention to any one subject, or some higher motive, 
may prompt him to be thus self-denying. Sterling appears soon 
to have become aware of the mohadalti influence of this kind of 
labour on his own immature sews and imperfect mental 
discipline. It is thus he expresses himself on this point :— 

‘The desultory, fragmentary kind of thinking, to which I am 


too prone, is encouraged by the habit of composition for a weekly 
journal; and I feel so strongly the necessity of educating myself, 
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that I should be glad if it were possible not to let a line of mine 
be printed for some-years to come. But I fear this cannot be: I 
must go on sacrificing the future to the present; grinding my seed- 
corn, and cutting down my saplings. The time is not yet come in 
my case for acting directly upon others.’ Then, after mentioning a 
projected tour in Germany, he adds: ‘To spend some time at Berlin 
or Géttingen would undoubtedly be of great advantage to me, inas- 
much as at all events it would take me away from the busy idleness of 
London, and the wretched technicalities of trade literature. I am not 
so sure that I should gain more by going abroad, than by withdrawing 
myself, if possible, from anything like my present occupations, and 
calmly studying for inward, instead of outward ends.’—pp. 35, 36. 


The reader will not be surprised to find, that with such feeling 
Mr. Sterling ere long separated himself for a while from con- 
nexions which compelled him to go on producing when he 
should have been accumulating, and to be constantly putting 
forth power when he should have been labouring to secure to it 

eater discipline and compass. In the autumn of 1828 he visited 
Paris; two years later he became a husband; and soon after his 
marriage he embarked, in a state of impaired health, for the West 
Indies. During these years his mental progress was considerable, 
and he became so much the subject of aligions thoughtfulness 
and feeling, as to entertain the idea of becoming a clergyman. 
It was in the following terms that he wrote during his voyage 
homeward in 1833, to a friend who was on the point of mar- 
riage :— 


‘The prospects of your future life, which this event presents to me, 
are a great and substantial consolation: I have a somewhat longer 
experience than you of the benefit of marriage to a man whose heart 
and principles are scarcely, or very recently, fixed in the Jine of prac- 
tical Christianity. I write on this matter with more confidence and 
gratitude than I could have expressed a very few months ago. ForlI 
seem to myself of late to have entered decidedly, and for the first time, 
into possession of those blessings which are offered to all in Christ’s 
redemption; and among the many means which, under God’s good 
providence, have helped me so far forward, I regard my marriage and 
the birth of my child as nearly, if not quite, the chiefest. I also feel 
that I owe the deepest gratitude to Coleridge, and though not quite to 
the extent, to Edward Irving. I have read the Aids to Reflection 
again and again, and with ever new advantage; and in the sermons, 
lectures, and discourses of Irving, although his unceasing vehemence 
makes me dizzy, his polemical violence repels me, and I see muck 
rashness and presumption, and, as I think, some positive error—I yet 
feel throughout the love, faith, and hope, the life though not always 
the light, of a richly-gifted and regenerate man. Aided by these, dis- 
ciplined by many grave events, and not, I trust, unguided by the Holy 
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Spirit, I have begun of late to read the Bible with diligence and un- 
failing interest, and have in some degree learnt by experience the 
power and advantage of prayer; and enjoy, what I never knew before, 
and what even now is chequered with many fears, a lively and increas- 
ing hope that I"may be able to overcome the world. You must, I 
think, know the hesitation and reluctance with which one writes in 
this way, even to one’s nearest and dearest friends. But it is the 
subject that now perpetually fills my mind; and I think you will not 
wish that I should have gone out of the way to seek for other more 
amusing and unpersonal topics.’-—pp. 45, 46. 


In 1834 he was ordained deacon, and became curate with the 
editor of these volumes as rector of Herstmonceux. The duties 
of this new office he discharged with the most praiseworthy as- 
siduity and seriousness. But in the autumn of 1835 his health 
so far failed him that he was obliged to relinquish his respon- 
sibilities as parish minister, and returning to London, he took up 
his residence at Bayswater. He now e a close student, 
read much in German philosophy and theology, formed many 
plans of authorship, and gave himself to the execution of some of 
them with great zeal and hopefulness. During nine years from 
the time of his leaving Herstmonceux, he struggled against his 
malady, and made such uses of his intervals of comparative vigour 
as were possible to’ him. He breathed his last in the Isle of 
Wight, in September, 1844, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
stadt wee buried in the beautiful little church yard of Bonchurch. 

The interest pertaining to the story of John Sterling is two- 
fold. There is something worth looking at in what he did as a 
man of letters: and there is still more deserving our attention in 
the change which came over his spirit subsequently to his leaving 
Herstmonceux with respect to religion. His literary tastes con- 
nect him with all that is most interesting in the history of our 
literature during the last quarter of a century; and in the gradual _ 
divergence of his views from the more received opinions on Chris- 
Sin thedlaty, the history of his mind may be taken as a type of 
the change which has been coming over the educated mind of 
this country very largely during the same interval. This cha 
left him in possession of much Christianlike sentiment and feel- 
ing, but severed from nearly everything distinctive of the Chris- 
tian doctrine We shall first make a few selections from these 
volumes illustrative of the genius of their author ; and shall sub- 
pee. a direct the attention of our readers to the religious his- 
tory of John Sterling, as presenting a fair sample of the thinking 
which will be found to constitute a large chapter in the religious 
history of our time. , 

The first of these volumes consists of two sets 6f papers, one 
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entitled ‘ Shades of the Dead,’ the other ‘ Critical Essays.’ The 
shades of the departed are those of Alexander, Joan of Arc, 
Wycliffe, Columbus, Gustavus Adolphus, Milton, and Burns. 
The essays are on Coleridge’s Christabel, Napier’s War in the 
Peninsula, Montaigne, Simonides, Carlyle, Characteristics of 
German Genius, and Tennyson’s Poems, together with a piece 
entitled ‘ The Broad Stone of Honour,’ and a lecture on ‘The 
Worth of Knowledge.’ The second volume includes three sets 
of papers, under the titles, ‘ Fragments from the Travels of Theo- 
dore Elbert,’ ‘ Thoughts,’ and ‘ Tales and Apologues.’ Nearly all 
these pieces were contributions to our periodical literature—to 
the the ‘ Westminster Review,’ the ‘ Re- 
view,’ or ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ These rs properly be- 
long to two chronological sections, about half of them being 
written in 1828 and 1829, the remainder bearing dates from 1837 
to 1842. Weshall select a few passages from the earlier section, 
which will enable our readers to judge of the style in which Ster- 
ling acquitted himself as a critic when not more than two-and- 
twenty. Take the following from the close of his sketch on the 
character and history of Cavite i— 


‘ We trace him with more than the interest which follows a hero of 
romance, through the doubtful and adventurous years of his life. 
There is a meditative curiosity, which yearns to discover in what 
obscure and silent eonjuncture of his vigorous manhood the idea of 
the world’s completion by his means, first dawned over his imagina- 
tion: we can only know that his mind was built up into its strength 
amid the incessant affairs of Mediterranean commerce and war, by 
experience gathered for a vile price, and at the risk of life, by know- 
ledge slowly and dispersedly collected, and, above all, by faith, the 
master principle, not to be learned from without, but drawing the life, 
and strength, and loveliness of: all things to its own high inward ser- 
vice. With how many strange doubts and misgivings, and momentary 
temptations of a magical fancy, and recurring terrors at the very rash- 
ness of his own conception, must this great man have contended, whether 
in his narrow chamber, or on the unsteady deck of some paltry bark, 
guided between Spain and Italy, with a crew of a half-score men, by him 
who was first to break the gates of the Atlantic! Image him in his little 
cabin, studying by the flickering light of a solitary lamp, and to the 
sound of the winds and waters, the marvellous deseriptions of Marco 
Polo, or the more pregnant pages of scripture, in which, with tremulous, 
yet confident expectation, he taught himself to read the memorable 
prophecies of his own enterprises, and evidences of his special selec- 
tion. Image the poor adventurer, the son of the Genoese wool- 
comber, and a sailor since his early boyhood, wrestling for the sense 
of some dark saying which he wanted learning to interpret, and find- 
ing its significance come gradually glimmering out of the page at the 
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call of his earnest reliance; conceive him weighing, hesitating, trem- 
bling, turning to the stars an eye of hope, repeating a hasty supplica- 
tion to the saints, reviewing in his thoughts the large and mixed array 
of testimonies on which he had employed years in building up his 
trust, resting at last with secure triumph in the certainty which God 
had given him, till again he turned away with terror to consider the 
inadequacy of his means for the fulfilment of his mission. Thus, by 
the effort of an honest imagination, let us paint Columbus; and we 
shall help ourselves to think what and how great he was. The 
wondrous magic lantern of history shows him to us a poor wayfarer, 
accompanied by his son, and appearing on foot at the gate of a monas- 
tery to implore bread for his boy. The tall and majestic pauper, with 
his ruddy cheek tinged by years and hardship, and bright hair so 
early turned to snow, must have presented a singular portrait of fresh- 
ness and courage, battered, but not overthrown by misfortune. There 
was a spirit in his clear grey eye, which, while he discoursed to the 
prior of Santa Maria de Rabida on his designs and convictions, would 
indicate that he had in himself that union of the heroic and saintl 
character required for so perilous an enterprise. And probably he 
who heard Columbus speak, with the honest and earnest simplicity 
through all his life so peculiarly belonging to him, must have perceived 
@ power in his words that softened the contrast, so strange to us, 
between the condition of the solitary beggar and the vastness of the 
thought which he announced. O immeasurable scope of human genius! 
O mighty strength of trust in God! O miserable inequality of earthly 
fortunes! O mysterious complication of mortal power and weakness! 
How wonderfully are they all displayed in the story of Columbus! 
And how much of faith in the sincere and humble workings of the 
mind may we certainly derive from the contemplation of this minister 
of Providence a mendicant at Palos—in his frail skiff the discoverer 
of the largest of the world’s continents—at Barcelona received by 
kings with more than the honours of a triumphant consul—then 
brought in chains from his own new world—and at last, on a neglected 
bed of pain and death, carrying with him, amid his heavenly hopes, 
the consciousness of how noble a deed his life had accomplished, and - 
leaving to mankind the inheritance of America, and the memory of 
another pure and creative mind.’—pp. 56—59. 


In his sketch on Milton, our author inquires after the secret 
of the ‘national admiration’ with which he is regarded, and 
traces it eminently to ‘the dignity of his character.’ There is 
much in the following extract which not a few of our political 

culators who have long left the age of two-and-twenty behind 
poe would do well to ponder :— 

‘ Milton was abundantly skilled in the dialectic art; he had a divine 
intuition into the logic of poetry; but he was not particularly remark- 
able among men of genius, for penetrating and comprehensive intellect. 
This is very clear from his political and theological writings. His 
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scheme of government is that of a purely ideal commonwealth, and 
has the fault common to the greater number of such conceptions, that 
it never could be practised, except among beings for whom no govern- 
ment at all would benecessary. His opinions as to a church establish- 
ment are of an exactly similar description; and no imagination less 
powerful than his, could have realized such visions to any mind. Nor 
could these phantom plans have obtained, in the thoughts of a nation, 
the living force necessary to their action, unless every man had been 
able to breathe into them from himself a breath of existence as powerful 
as that with which they were imbued by their creator. But this could 
not be. The roots by which institutions hold to the minds of most men, 
and draw nourishment from them, are custom and antiquity, far more 
than the feeling of security, the love of order, and the reliance on acknow- 
ledged right, which influence the few thoughtful heads. Milton cut 
off these roots in himself, and nourished his theory by stronger and 
deeper ones, penetrating below the surface, into the reason and free- 
dom of his nature. His plans are glorious manifestations of his cha- 
racter. But in politics no more than in poetry, could he lay aside the 
austere and magnificent individuality of his mind, and think for others 
from a knowledge of what they are, instead of considering them as 
repetitions of his nobler self. He knew little of the tangled complica- 
tion of modern society—of the reciprocal action of various classes— 
which have grown up and been sanctioned by centuries, of all the dif- 
ferences made by the increasing importance of property between the 
commonwealth of England and that of Rome. He saw, in his idea of 
rulers, the combined elements of a moral and a civil guardianship, 
resembling, but for their elective title, an old priestly aristocracy. 
The people were in his eyes a body whose freedom would best be 
secured by obedience to these governors; and he took but slight 
account of that great middle mass of unripe active intelligence, which 
did not exist in the ancient world, but the power of which over civil 
affairs and literature, is the most remarkable characteristic of modern 
times. His political opinions with regard to circumstances, are of 
little value as rules for practice. He did not belong to the age in 
which he wrote, nor peculiarly to any age. He saw no more of the 
subtle springs and interwoven tendencies of his own day, than of any 
other. He would have walked as much alone in the time of Elizabeth, 
as in that of Charles. And though living in any period of public 
movement, he would have flung his gigantic shadow over the field of 
battle contested by dwarfish combatants, his motives would have been 
entirely different from theirs, and he would have stridden among them 
without belonging to either faction, though turning, perhaps, the vic- 
tory at his will. His political treatises can teach the active statesman 
very little; but they are splendid and living evidences, for him who 
reads aright, of the freedom and earnestness, which were as necessary 
to the mind of Milton, as the air of heaven to the world of animal 
existence. They are more than this; they are memorable assertions 
of that possible freedom of human nature, which, though incapable of 
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being made the broad ostensible basis of a government, must be more 
or less implied in every polity designed to hold together beings at all 
superior to the brutes. In them he calls God and man to witness that 
liberty is our natural inheritance; and, though not knowing or heed- 
ing that where it does not exist in the minds of men, institutions pre- 
tending to embody it must be hollow and dead, he is yet an inspired 
moral teacher, proclaiming that it is every man’s first vocation to 
labour for freedom in himself, and his second to struggle for its recogni- 
tion in the laws of his country. And thus it is that, where it was possible 
for Milton to succeed, there he was successful. He taught to all 
Europe that the death of Charles was not a mere violence of an aim- 
less and criminal faction, but a deed which alone could make evident 
the birth and rigour of a new power, a hitherto unheard-of self-reli- 
ance among the citizens of a modern state. The execution of that 
sovereign, than whom a falser and more treacherous never existed, is 
now maintained by almost all men to have been both foolish and 
wicked. But in how different a spirit was it defended by Milton, 
from that in which it was treated of by the royalists, who condemned 
it, not as a separate offence, but as part of a rebellion more just and 
necessary than any foreign war that England ever waged. And mis- 
taken though he probably was in his defence of the English people, 
let us not forget how nearly the language and doctrines of that mighty 
pleading are akin to those of the Areopagitica, the first great procla- 
mation of a principle, which has now become the most familiar and 
most valuable inheritance of every one amongst us.’—pp. 76—78. 


_ Our readers will trace something of this same ripeness of think- 


ing, in the paragraph on Milton’s notions concerning ecclesiastical 
polity and ceremonies :— 


‘ His views of church government are, indeed, far more opposed to 
anything that could safely be practised, than his political theories. But 
we may draw from them, at least, the moral of the utter worthlessness of 
hierarchies and ceremonies, without our own co-operation. To Milton 
such aids were unnecessary. The ladder is needless for him who has 
an angel’s wings. But he has taught us more eloquently than almost. 
any man, that the very ladder of God will not enable the cripple or 
the sluggard to mount to heaven. In this, in all, he contends for the 
activity and freedom of the individual mind. It was the treasure 
which he unceasingly guarded, it was the citadel which he spent his 
life in defending; it was the faith of which he was the great apostle, 
And what, though he overlooked the humble needs of the wayfaring 
Christian, who fears to stand alone lest he should fall; the time shall 
come when the meanest and the weakest will be lifted side by side 
with Milton, and feel that they are upheld by that inward and self- 
subsisting force, on which they dare not now rely. —p. 80. 

In fact, the errors adverted to in these extracts are almost in- 
separable from a large class of ee men—men whose strong 
passions give a one-sidedness to their observation and judgment. 
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In all things they are too much’ wedded to the standard of their 
own individuality. Preachers often construct and elaborate their 
discourses according to some model presented by their own ideal 
notions of fitness, in place of looking to their hearers, and taki 

their notions of fitness from the condition of the minds which it 
should be their aim to instruct and elevate. So is it with many in 
reference to plans of social improvement. They devise schemes 
which, were they themselves in the place of society, might vow 
sibly be made to work with some good effect. But the mischief 
is, that a state of society possessed of the amount of intelligence 
and virtue always supposed in such schemes, is a thing remaining 
to be created. It would be pleasant, no doubt, to legislate for 
men as though they were angels, if we could only persuade our- 
selves that they are such—pleasant to believe that the communi-~ 
ties for whose behoof governments are intended, are so enlightened 
and pure as really not to need any government at all—as, in 
fact, to be wronged and degraded by laws which em them 
unwilling to the performance of anything just, wise, or benevolent. 
But during a little season, at least, the abstract in these matters 
must be made to yield to the practical—the ideal be somewhat 
subordinated to common sense. ‘ My laws,’ said Solon, ‘are not 
the best that might be, but they are the best the Athenians can 
bear,’ and Solon, as we think, was a man who knew something, 
though he did happen to live so long befpre the nineteenth cen- 


our era. 

any of our readers will remember the article on Coleridge’s 
‘Christabel,’ which appeared in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ some 
five-and-twenty years since. A more narrow-souled piece of 
malignity has rarely disgraced the pages of a critical journal. 
But time, happily, is the great ‘critic: it reverses the decisions 
of the unjust judge. The handy-work of this unknown scribe 
survives, but survives as a stigma, fastened, in retribution, on the 
meanness that could be parent to it, and not as a disparagement 
of the reputation against which it was directed. It is true, every 
man who would achieve anything in this world, and do it in no 
selfish, trimming, or servile spirit, must lay his account with 
fighting his way through much of this literary Billin te; but 
this does not cause the said rhetoric to be other than it is, 
nor preclude us from our feeling of delight when we see Haman 
suspended on the gallows he had prepared for Mordecai. We 
regret we cannot find space to insert —e able critique en- 
tire, and to furnish bits from it would be only to do it injury. 
How Sterling wrote on subjects of this nature in his riper years, 
may be best seen in his article on Tennyson, which appeared in 
the ‘ Quarterly Review’ so late as 1842. 
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' But Sterling’s most profound papers are those on Montaigne 
and Carlyle. The Carlyle makes a much 
nearer approach towards a just estimate, both of the excellences 
and faults of that highly gifted writer than we have before met 
with from the pen of any of his professed admirers. In adverting 
to the work of this eaber on the French Revolution, Sterling 
exposes, with great vigour and manliness, and with a resolute 
honesty which cannot be too much admired, especially when we 
bear in mind that he is thus expressing himself concerning the 
writings of a personal friend—the grand defects of the Carlyle 
philosophy—viz., its everlasting assumption that the destruction of 
nearly everything that zs, must be good, while scarcely the slightest 
effort is made to ascertain whether there be anything really better 
at hand that may be put into its place—a philosophy which does 
not favour the Hamlet maxim about ‘ the ills we have,’ but is ever 
iterating the reverse. 


* Yet does this book,’ says Sterling, ‘contain many sayings, which a 
friend of Mr. Carlyle’s might be pardoned if he wished to blot out 
with tears. These are painful in different ways, and would be hard 
to class under one head. But their most general character is that of 
a hatred for things as they are, showing itself in cool mockery at their 
destruction, and in joy at manifestations, however monstrous, of the 
will to destroy them; a temper which, discovered in a man so superior 
to the average even of thinking men, gives much to ponder on, and at 
least something heartily to lament. Among passages of this cast, we 
remember none so obviously and so afflictly perverse and noxious, as 
the conclusion of his account of the September massacres. 

‘It is hardly necessary to say, that we have no liking for the slimy 
mud-sea of corruption into which the French government and higher 
classes had sunk themselves during the last century. If any conside- 
ration could increase the disgust which the spectacle raises, it would 
be that they brought the people to a state, or left them in one which 
made the villanies of the Revolution possible, while rendering the 
Revolution itself 2 most necessary and wholesome purification. But 
these views have nothing in them to diminish the horror, which all 
but madmen, or sane men in moments of madness, feel at such pro- 
ceedings as those of September; for in these there was the foulest, 
most astounding proof of the extent and force of wickedness, rankling 
under the smooth surface of European life. 

‘ The deliberate slaughter in broad day,—nay, day after day, in the 
chief and most polished city of the continent,—of many, many 
hundreds of perfectly helpless men and women, trembling prisoners 
locked up in gaols, with no offence pretended against them, but that 
they wished to preserve the social advantages which they had inherited 
from long generations of their ancestors,—this was an act of desperate 
and cowardly brutality, which may well, even now, make any human 
being shudder at the amount of moral poison hidden,—perhaps still 
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working,—in the veins of modern society. No one but a blockhead, 
and that one speaking with extempore inspiration, rather than with a 
moment’s forethought, would allege the number of lives destroyed, 
for any other purpose than to prove that the thing was not done heed- 
lessly as insignificant. And if pestilence, or the shipwreck of a fleet, 
had devoured ten times as many, who would now be at the pains to 
speak of the matter? The curse of the thing is in the black, 
malignant passions which urged on the work. It may no doubt be 
alleged that the crime was one not of passion but of policy, and done 
to frighten the Royalists into quiet during the struggle against the 
Prussian army. But even supposing that there was any danger at all 
of an aristocratic insurrection, which the historian does not attempt to 
establish, it is plain that so enormous a precaution never could have 
been resolved upon, but by men either utterly vitiated in their whole 
souls, or at the moment under the influence of the most atrocious 
feelings. Probably the authors of the massacre are guilty in both 
respects. Thus it was that they broke through all the restraints of 
moral custom, which he who defies, except in order to promote some 
still higher than customary truth, is in the most justly hateful class of 
human beings, and not the less hateful, the more we hold him also 
deplorable. 

‘It is on this very ground that is placed a half-explicit, faltering 
defence,—not the less grievous because spoken with some reserve. 
The concluding words of the narrative are these (vol. iii. p. 65): 
‘ Instead of shrieking more, it were perhaps edifying’—alas, no!—‘ to 
remark, on the other side, what a singular thing customs (in Latin, 
Mores) are; and how fitly the virtue, virtus, manhood, or worth, that 
is in a man, is called his morality or customariness, Fell slaughter, 
one of the most authentic products of the pit you would say, once 
give it customs, becomes war, with laws of war, and is customary and 
moral enough; and red individuals carry the tools of it girt round their 
haunches, not without an air of pride,—which do thou nowise blame. 
While, see! so long as it is but dressed in hodden or russet, and revo- 
lution, less frequent than war, has not yet got its laws of revolution, but 
the hodden or russet individuals are uncustomary,—O, shrieking, be- 
loved brother blockheads of mankind, let us close these wide mouths 
of ours; let us cease shrieking, and begin considering!’ 

‘From this it is hard to imagine otherwise, than that the writer 
conceives the difference to our feelings of the death of a thousand 
persons in battle, and the same number by massacre, arises from the 
commonness of the one and the rarity of the other fact; as a death by 
fever attracts less notice than a death by drowning. But, O! shame, 
shame to use the wonderful power of words for thus darkening men’s 
plainest and holiest knowledge! The difference is not in many or few, 
custom or no custom, hodden or scarlet, but in the souls, the purposes, 
the feelings of the men who do the deed. Leta hundred thousand 
people, once in ten centuries, perish by earthquake; and yet a single mid- 
night murder, wrought by revenge or avarice, such as every day's 
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newspaper records, is to the eye of reason a more fearful, awful occur- 
‘rence than the wide destruction of a city. Nature’s immediate ex- 
tinction of myriads of her children is but doing at once what she does 
hourly throughout the world; now, indeed, in a way more impressive 
to the imagination, yet with no peculiar moral import. But the ex- 
istence in one man of the spirit of Cain—of cunning, ruthless malig- 
nity, which casts aside not only all human compassion, but the divine 
reverence for the life of man as a thing consecrate and inviolable,— 
and this at no bidding of sudden passion, and in no hot thirst of con- 
flict, much less at the clear command of reason, which authorizes the 
judge to condemn the desperately guilty, the soldier to fight for his 
own country against a foreign one,—this is a new and peculiar fact, 
sufficient to appal every man not too near the brutes for even the 
‘dimmest meditation. In a battle how different is the case, where the 
man who takes life, no less exposes his own; where the sense of right 
is so strong that not only the base and ferocious, but the gentlest and 
most thoughtful, feel themselves engaging in no vile, unhallowed 
work, but are purified and nerved by sympathies, beliefs, and that 
religious help of custom,—by patriotism, loyalty, discipline, pride of 
profession, fellow-feeling with thousands equally perilled, and the en- 
nobling sense of danger encountered for the sake of an idea,—which 
all so light up with their blaze the whole of life, that the shades of 
death are lost and melt away in the splendour. But in the cold, tame, 
‘dangerless assassination of a herd of miserable prisoners, from mere 
hatred of their class and names, or even, if you will, from the wish to 
intimidate others,—and in its inconsistency with all the practices of 
‘modern life, which had no palliation of habit to disguise the hideous- 
ness of the act,—who does not see a revelation of evil sufficient to 
dishearten and sorely wound the highest faith in all possibilities of 
? 

iaeeaies so plain and sad as these Mr. Carlyle will call ‘inarticulate 
shrieking, and will speak of the ‘wide mouths of blockheads.”’ We 
should be sorry to exchange the sorrow for his ill-timed and poorly- 
imagined sophistry and scorn, painful as such regret is, against the 
sardonic comfort with which he will no doubt regard all similar com- 
ments. 

‘It must, however, be said, that there are few, if any, other pas- 
sages so wretchedly perverse as this; and much of the book, probably 
by far the greatest part of it, is as pure and grand in feeling, as it is 
distinct and glowing in the images which it presents. It is, however, 
throughout a book that makes the heart ache more than Tacitus, 
though somewhat in the same way. It has nothing to cheer, nothing 
to tranquillize. But that which most agitates, and, like sorcery, pos- 
sesses the reader, is not the tale of idle folly, drivelling on till it ends 
in the worse earnest of madness and horror, thickening the pure sun- 
shine with the reek of death;—not the overthrow into infernal ruin of 
the oldest and most habitual state of things, with all its honours brought 
before the mind’s eye as distinctly as if present to that of the body, 
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and teaching the least considerate how insecure for all men are the 
softest and most valued circumstances, and that he only who can 
always be faithful to himself, has ought lasting to rely on. That 
which darkens and scares us more than all this, is the perpetual sense 
of the writer’s wasting toil of heart, of the immeasurable weight of 
pain and grief which he has not ceased to bear,—the stern resolve 
compressing the mad furies of the soul, but unable to cast them out. 
What a spectacle is it to see such a man as this, so rich in endowment, 
so decisive and victorious in performance, who yet finds the world 
and the world’s law, and the law of his own nature, so ill a friend to 
him, that he more sympathises with almost the worst rebellion against 
all law, than with almost the best submission to it; that he thinks a 
Roland, a Verginaud, only ridiculous; a Turgot coldly respectable; 
while a greedy ruffian, Danton, a mass of brutal self-will and reinless 
— kindles his admiration, and almost his love!’—Vol. ii. pp. 366 
We must confess that we are little disposed to do homage to the 
philosophy which ends in fault-finding. That is one of the sorriest 
of trades; no man needs serve an apprenticeship of any sort to 
follow it. But when our modern prophet goes tater this, and 
becomes enamoured even with bad men, purely because doing the 
— of destruction, and Poe ee in excuses for crime, 
because trated to that end, we then have somethi 
Sas Miah defest of which to complain. The wisdom which be 
fore was merely one-eyed, now becomes evil-eyed—savouring 
more of Pandemonium than of Paradise. We, too, say, down 
with the bad—down with it everywhere; if you are only oa 
pared to show that the vacuum thus created is likely to be 
with something better, and not with something worse. There may 
be worse things than the supremacy of law. Bad laws may be 
better than none. Young anarchy may be less endurable than 
old oppression. Strange that men should become old, and famous 
as philosophers too, and need to be reminded of such truths. 
he ‘ Tales and Apologues’ in these volumes appeared in the 
* Athenzeum’ of 1828 and 1829, or in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
subsequently to 1837. These are all distinguished by the taste 
and intelligence indicated in the extracts we have given from the 
author. But our limits require that we should now proceed, ac- 
cording to our promise, to mark the change in respect to religious 
opinion which came over the mind of Sterling in his later years. 
We have said that the history of his mind in this view may be 
taken as a type of the change which has been taking place in the 
educated mind of this country to a very large extent during the 
same interval. We have observed the religious feeling with 


which he committed himself to his duties as a clergyman. His 
attention to his parish duties at Herstmonceux was marked by 
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his characteristic energy. His aim was manifestly to awaken the 
minds of the people, to call forth their sense of moral responsi- 
bility, to make them feel their own sinfulness, their need of re- 
demption, and then to lead them to a recognition of the Divine 
love by which that redemption is offered to us. In visiting them, 
‘we are told, he was diligent in all weathers, to the risk of his own 
health, which was greatly impaired thereby; and his gentleness 
and considerate care for the comforts of the sick won their affec- 
tion, so that, though his stay was very short, his name is still, 
after a dozen years, cherished by many. It was his manner to 
note down the thoughts and feelings which interested him. Piles 
of these memoranda were destroyed during his last illness, but 
the following, through a happy accident, has been preserved. No 
candid nonconformist will read such a record without regarding 
the writer with sincere sympathy and respect:— 


‘The only way for a clergyman, the best way for all, to regard the 
parish they live in, is as a church, in the primitive sense of the word; 
that is, a community of people called by God’s grace from the world, 
that is, from following their own desires, their own theories, their own 
interests, to the acknowledgment of the spiritual end of man’s exist- 
ence, made known to us, and attainable by us, through Christ Jesus,— 
this end being a moral union with God. This view ought to deter- 
mine all our outward duties; and if it were allowed to do so, which 
could only be by our having inwardly the mind of Christ, it would 
perpetually serve in return to awaken us to more lively personal com- 
munion with Him, and imitation of Him. The only adequate ex- 
‘amples I know of, how the Spirit of God, if not resisted and grieved 
by us, would lead us to regard our relations towards our fellow mem- 
bers in our particular church, are those of the great apostles Paul, 
Peter, and John. I consider it no small calamity, that men are com- 
monly so persuaded of the total difference in kind between the work of 
God’s Spirit in the hearts of these men, and in those of all other 
Christians, that laymen have altogether, and clergymen almost, ceased 
to regard them as models for us, except in their abstinence from acts 
of sin. A little knowledge and reflection will prove the erroneousness 
of this view: and every mind which feels any earnest sympathy with 
them, has a witness in itself that it is called to a like kind, however 
inferior in extent of action. Now let us bear this in mind, and con- 
sider how one of them, says St. Paul, would be likely to act, if placed 
‘in another age than his own, and confined to one small division of 
‘country—in short, if he were in the situation of a modern parish priest. 
Ts it not plain that he would substitute, for his former wide excursions, 
the greatest possible intensity of influence in detail? It would be no 
longer from Jerusalem to Damascus, to Arabia, to Derbe, Lystra, 
Ephesus, Philippi, Athens, Corinth, Rome, that he would travel: but 
each house would be to him what each of those great cities was,—a 
place where he would bend his whole being, and spend his heart, for 
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the conversion, purification, of those under his influence. If Paut 
would have done this, each of us ought to try to do so..—pp. xlix—li. 


But sickness, as we have seen, soon compelled the writer to re- 
snr the kind of duties which had suggested these reflections ; 
and the study of German authors, both in ethics and theology, 
with which he became occupied subsequently, produced, ere 
long, a very perceptible change in his manner of dealing with 
the Scripture testimony. ‘To Christianity he still Br ana. | and, 
according to his own judgment, as firmly as ever; but the free- 
dom with which he learned to interpret or discard portions of the 
sacred text, betrayed the dangerous influence to which his mind 
at become subject. In 1836, he writes to Mr. Hare as fol- 
ows :— 


‘ The discourses that I have taken so much pains with begin to look 
more shapely. I hope before long to send you the contents of a 
volume to look at it. I premise, before any biblical inquiry, three 
essays on God, on Revelation, and on Sin. I then give a rapid sur- 
vey of the Scriptures, following this by dissertations on Inspiration, 
Miracles, and Prophecy, and then add six or seven consecutive dis- 
courses on the main topics of the Old Testament, in chronological 
order, beginning with the Fall. Of this, more than half is actually 
written out, and a still larger proportion of the second half on the New 
Testament. I have just finished an essay or discourse on the narra- 
tive of the Fall, which pretty well satisfies my own mind as to the 
main outlines; but I do not yet see my way as to the history of Cain 
and Abel. The narrative is evidently meant to be significant, and 
not a mere legend, (see, for instance, the names,) and yet significant 
of what? What is the meaning of Cain’s punishment, and of the 
mark set upon him? I will own to you, that the more I go into the 
Old Testament, the more ground I find for hesitating about the great 
physical miracles, from the apparent mixture of alloy in the narratives, 
their slight outward authority, and the difficulties of any scheme that 
would furnish a previous ground for the facts, and yet account for the 
imperfection of our record of them. But I am far from giving the 
thing up; for it is impossible to overlook the continuity of the faith in 
a revealed monotheism among the Jews, from Abraham to Christ, or 
to doubt that scientific inquiry and inward experience bring out more 
and more the reality and exclusiveness of his claims as the Son of God, 
and the Redeemer of mankind. I would give much for a commentary 
by Tholuck or Olshausen on the Old Testament, similar to that of the 
latter on the New. I have just read Schiller’s lecture on the Sending 
of Moses, which, if there were nothing else against it, would, I think, 
be sufficiently overthrown by the patriarchal history, in which the 
evidence of reality, and resting on contemporary documents, or won- 
derfully accurate tradition, seems, from the progressive continuity in 
the most minute points, to be perfectly irresistible. I must have much 
misrepresented myself, if I have said anything at all resembling the 
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- notion that the Jewish colouring of the Gospel arises only from the 
accidental circumstance of our Lord’s birth in Judea. My difficulty 
is, to imagine how any one can think so, considering that in any other 
part of the world he must have begun, like Paul at Athens, by preach- 
ing an ‘ unknown God; and this, probably the only and indispensable 
point of transition, for the early churches beyond Judea, from Paganism 
to Christianity, was the faith of the proselytes of the gate, and the 
yearnings of those with whom, though unconverted, the Jews had in- 
tercourse, for further knowledge of the One and righteous God of 
Israel. But for the spiritual faith and ethics of the Jews, it seems to 
me there would have been nothing in the Old World with which the 
New could connect itself; and the Gospel would have dropped from 
the clouds like a meteoric stone, instead of rising into view as the 
purest portion of a vein coeval with the creation, and of which every- 
thing else is but, as it were, the ore or the dross. But the obscurity, 
to my mind, lies in this—that in the very proportion in which the 
Hebrew records afford clear and lively evidence of this evangelic ele- 
ment in the old world, in the same degree they are free from the mix- 
ture of the prodigiously miraculous; and therefore one cannot but ask 
whether the physically marvellous be not a separate alloy. I am far 
from denying the possibility that, in the earliest times, and especially 
at the epoch of the constitution of a monotheistic nation, all thi 
may have been in a more outward state, and connected themselves 
necessarily with more visible manifestations of the spiritual system 
around us and within us; and that the evolution of the Inward through 
the Visible into amazing phenomena, may have been the necessary 
characteristic of such a period, and the only mode of bringing home to 
men’s apprehensions the idea of the Reality of a Will and Reason 
ruling our nature, and the kindred archetype of the peculiarly human 
in man. You have now, very roughly and slenderly stated, what is 
my difficulty in the matter; and any hint you can give me towards the 
solution, will be more acceptable than rubies. But I must add, that 
any painfulness of interest on the question arises entirely from the 
state of opinion on the matter in this country; as no possible view of 
it would, to my mind, one whit weaken the security of the Gospel, any 
more than the overthrow of the old notion of the uncompounded ele- 
mental nature of atmospheric air would tend to impede the breathing 
of the undeceived philosopher.’ —pp. Ix—Ixiv. 


The italics in this passage are our own. But it must not be 
supposed that these seeds of sceptical speculation had taken deep 
root at this time. Sterling clung, with all his former confidence, 
to the doctrine of human sinfulness, and to the need of atone- 
ment and redemption. No system which did not embrace clear 
and strong views on these points could be regarded by him as 
harmonising with the facts and wants of human nature. Never- 
theless, it is thus he expresses his growing dissatisfaction with 
our more received views of theology, and with his own church 
system, towards the close of 1836 :— 
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‘I constantly meditate larger and more connected performances, and 
of late have been speculating chiefly on the possibility and propriety 
of at last breaking the charmed sleep of English theology by a book on 
the Authority of the Scriptures. I sent to England for a volume on 
Inspiration, lately published by a learned dissenter, a Dr. Henderson. 
He means well enough, but merely takes the old ground, and makes 
no attempt to meet the obvious objections as to discrepancies, &c.; and 
he is evidently much more afraid of offending his brethren by his de- 
nial of literal dictation, than of disappointing intelligent inquirers by 
leaving all their doubts unanswered. His argument, e. g., for the in- 
oplieetion of Mark’s Gospel, amounts nearly to this—that Mark was 
probably infallible, because he was an acquaintance of Peter, and be- 
cause Dr. H. would be abused by other dissenting ministers if he 
allowed that he was not. But make it ever so plain that, in upsetting 
this dead idol, one was striving for Christianity, and not for critical 
and historical science merely, yet I am persuaded that any clergyman 
caught in the fact must abandon all notion of acting for the future in 
any ecclesiastical function. It has struck me, that if my life should 
be prolonged, as I must probably, at all events, relinquish all public 
ministration, I might, perhaps, be peculiarly well situated for trying 
to do some good of this kind to theology. The materials are all pre- 
pared and abundant in the books of the Germans. I find I could not 
conscientiously publish the things I wrote some time ago about the 
Old Testament. The earlier portions of it seem to me too uncertain 
to justify me in professing that thorough and religious faith in them 
which I do not entertain. Christianity, however, has lost none of its 
value in my eyes; and I read Schleirmacher with increased satisfac- 
tion. I have been looking into Bayle; he is a strange fish, with no 
more heart or imagination than a slug, and yet honest and good- 
natured.’—xciv, xcv. 


About a month after, recurring to the same topics, he says— 


‘ Of the speculative and arduous books at my command here, my 
favourite at present is Schleirmacher’s Sermons, which I have begun 
to read consecutively, and find in them infinite food for reflection, and 
strong and constant impulses to good. I had never read them at all 
till about a month ago, and I was quite unprepared for the compass 
and value which they seem to me to possess. Iam far from wishing 
to set him up in opposition to minds like Tholuck’s; but what they 
have in common is found in him in such fulness, clearness, and com- 
prehensiveness, and supported by, or rather supporting such an extent 
of knowledge, such a conscientious sobriety of judgment, and a moral 
structure so thoroughly earnest, disciplined, and all alive, as I have 
never seen rivalled in any other. He is more like Augustine than 
Luther; Paul, than John; Baxter, than Leighton. Inferior, doubt- 
less, to them all, except, perhaps, Baxter, i in some respects, the age 
and country he lived in have yet given him a peculiar value for us, as 
dealing with the circumstances and knowledge which are a part of our 
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actual world, and which are so full for us all, of perplexity as well as 
of help. Much more diffused as Christian life probably is in England 
than in any other country, we are, perhaps, rather hasty in jumping 
to the conclusion that what there is, is more advanced than on the 
Continent. Of course, I am not speaking of the mass in either case, 
but only of those whose minds are habitually governed by a love for 
the will of God, as revealed to us in Christ. It is very difficult to 
form any comparison from personal experience; and I suppose, as to 
numbers, if there is one such person in Britain out of fifty, there may 
be one in five hundred on the Continent. But if I were to judge from 
the religious books in England and Germany, which are far more at- 
tainable and certain grounds, I should say that the Christianity of the 
one country more resembled that of the Apostles before Pentecost, and 
that of the other, the matured mind of Paul and John. However this 
may be, I will own to you (for I do not know why I should not deal 
with you in all sincerity) that I find myself more and more removed 
from all the views in which the Church-of-England divines differ from 
the foreign protestant churches. I cannot trace this tendency to any 
corrupt self-indulgence of my own, but find that the more I endeavour 
to draw near in heart, mind, and life, to the Saviour, and the more 
earnestly I strive to know and do the will of God, the less I seem dis- 
posed to admit anything like the claims of a hierarchy, venerable 
though it may be as a monument, and useful as an instrument, or to 
believe in any normal, outward institution, by Christ and the Apostles, 
of rulers and teachers in the church. The Divine authority of such 
seems to me merely identical with their evangelic value. I write these 
things because I know you would rather have the conclusions of a 
sincere mind than the compliances of a hypocritical one. I feel no 
pleasure, but great pain, in differing from so many of the wisest and 
holiest of my countrymen; but I dare not lie for Rei? <sutéin--sinell. 
Sterling does not do justice to Dr. Henderson in the former of 
these passages ; but we can scarcely be surprised at this, when we 
learn that his own text-book on this subject of Inspiration was 
Coleridge’s ‘ Confessions of one Enquiring Spirit,’ a work not then 
published, but which he had been allowed to copy from the ma- 
nuscript. We concur with Mr. Hare in thinking that Sterling’s 
separation from the active duties of life, as the consequence of 
his indisposition, contributed to that divergence of his views 
towards the negative side of Christianity which is so observable 
in the passages we have extracted from his letters, and in others 
that might be cited. That Sterling was a man of honest and reli- 
ious feeling is not to be doubted, and that he did not stray further 
into error is to be attributed to that fact; but he became almost 
from necessity a solitary speculator, and in the degree in which 
he became such, we trace in him the absence of that wider and 
more robust tone of thinking which a more active life would 
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have secured to him. The discipline of the schools rarely yields 
a wholesome fruit when divorced from the discipline of society. 

In Sterling this divorce, mischievous as it may have been, was 
much less so than it would have been in a man of less native 
energy and kindliness. Croaking was not his habit. If he 
meddled with social evils it was in the hope of doing somethi 
to ameliorate them; and if he mourned over the real or sup 
need of a reform in our theology it became his anxiety—his 
gy if possible, to do some real service in this department. 

o his generous nature a wronged truth was a truth doubly 
endeared. The very fact that some of his peculiar views were 
such as not a few would be disposed to run down with intolerance 
and noise, was enough to dispose him to regard those views with 
deeper interest. e fact, too, that while so many entertained 
the same thoughts, so few were disposed to express them, was, in 
his pre a strong reason why fe should not be silent. The 
herd of timid and selfish calculators who were content to whine 
in secret, was quite large enough without his being of the number. 
But his error in this direction became serious. It disposed him 
to look on the reasoning of Strauss with a degree of favour 
utterly inconsistent, in our judgment, with the retention of any- 
thing distinctively Christian. Nevertheless, while appearing to 
cede to the German his whole argument, Sterling maintains 
that this ‘leaves the ideas of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
‘ Atonement, and the offices of the Spirit, precisely as they were.’ 
Miserable delusion ! 

But this is the modern theory. The sacred text is so little 
authentic or trustworthy, that the portions of it which may be 
rejected, and the fragments which may be retained, are a matter 
left partly to the ordinary processes of historical criticism, but 
mostly to our own innate sense of truth and fitness. The mono- 
theism of the Scriptures is good; the ethical greatness of Jesus 
is good; and if there be any philosophical sense in which such 
doctrines as the Trinity, the Atonement, or Spiritual Regenera- 
tion may be retained, let them by all means be so retained, and 
take with them’ the weight of an historical creed for the benefit 
of those who prefer a creed from history to a creed from 
philosophy—but let the last appeal be to human consciousness, 
to the Bible within us, which no hand can erase, and which, if 


wisely consulted, cannot err. This theory, it will be seen, is not 
one tending merely to destroy—it constructs. It does not end 
in mere scepticism and mockery—it has a faith and a worship. 
Miracles, of course, are so much historical embellishment or 
mythic fiction. In all history a stream of divine truth may be 
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traced; in the Hebrew and Christian histories it is brighter than 
elsewhere. Jesus and Paul were divinely commissioned, but so 
were Plato and Socrates. Of the changes through which not a 
few minds of this class are now passing, a vivid picture is given in 
the following passage. It is taken from the supposed private 
memorandum of a young speculatist, in the tale intitled ‘ The 
Onyx Ring.’ 


*I cannot recognise myself, or my experience of life, in the sacred 
records. When I read them, I find myself travelling in an enchanted 
region, that has almost nothing in common with my accustomed 
country. There is little in it that joins on to anything pre-existent 
in me. I acknowledge indeed here, a rich and profuse beauty, as in 
fairy pictures;—there a dreary awful power, as in Druidical or 
Egyptian remains; wonders again, as unprepared and incoherent as 
those of dreams; lastly, gushes of human feeling, and strains of thought, 
which really seem to belong to the same nature as mine, but which 
stand in no close or necessary relation to the loftier, stronger, more 
oracular portions. I can as little enter into the old Hebrew’s views of 
divine and human things, as he, could he now revive, would compre- 
hend my feelings as to nature, art, and man. His world is indeed a 
land of marvels, many of them lovely, and many expressive, but all 
shut up within a circuit of huge walls. It seems to me the chief of 
all confounding paradoxes, that so many millions of men, in times and 
modes so different from those, should fancy the grey and thunder-cloud 
of that old, eastern theocracy, can remain built up like a Cyclopian 
wall in our freer, calmer sky..—Vol. II., pp. 499, 500. 


This is beautiful writing, and the thoughts are such as do not 
often greet us in modern authorship. But whither does all this 
tend? Not to a peaceful issue. The land of rest lies not in 
that direction. So even this young speculatist is made to feel 
before the end of his story, and so Sterling himself was beginning 
to feel when those last moments came in which, amidst all his 
error and uncertainty on many points, the evil of sin and the 
mercies of forgiveness framtvover 5 him to that earnest prayer which 
we are not willing to suppose could have been offered in vain to 
the All-merciful ! 

Very little in our old treatises on Christian evidence will be 
found adapted to meet these new forms of disbelief. The whole 
; nt needs not only to be re-cast but to be re-animated—to 
take both another form and another soul. To look to the pulpit 
for anything more than a very partial remedy of this evil must 
vain. Scepticism in this philosophical form has not touched the 
masses of our people, even among the middie ranks, more than 
indirectly and remotely, and affects only the more reading and 
thoughtful: But from this point upwards, modern society is 
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deeply leavened with it. The pulpit, however, is eminently an 
agency for acting upon the many more than upon the few. 

rom this cause few preachers are competent to use it other- 
wise than for the many, and whatever might be the competency 
of the preachers, few existing congregations would tolerate them 
in attempting anything materially different from the course at 
present prescribed to them. Plain people expect their plain food, 
and must have it, whatever may be the fate of many to whose 
palate such provision is not the food required. e pulpit 
needs to be flanked in our time by new agencies. The press is 
too many for it, as narrowed to its present topics and its present 
mode of presenting them. It meets a certain breadth of modern 
society, taking in a considerable portion of its middle and humbler 
classes, with tolerable effect; but a wide stream of imperishable 
natures is ever passing right and left of it, wholly untouched by 
it, and not at all likely to be touched by it. We have long 
thought that it is to be x ste regretted, that there is not at least 
one pulpit in every large town occupied by a man who would be 
a preacher to the age—a preacher, we mean, who would bring 
the force of a sanctified intellect and heart to the work of 
rescuing human spirits from those more philosophical and ever- 
shifting forms of error, which are ensnaring multitudes among the 
more influential portions of the community to destruction. It 
would be a happy thing, we think, if a few men of this sort would 
consent to be accounted as without any special charge or home, 
and be ready to move from place to place at moderate intervals— 
say every six or twelve months—men of the same class and 
devoted to the same objects, interchanging pulpits in this manner, 
with a view to mutual relief and the better action against the 
errors of the times. A band of men of this sort, little concerned 
about sectarian differences, but earnestly devoted to the work of 
grappling with the errors of the reading and more educated 
classes of the age, might do a service to the great Christian 
interest, the magnitude of which would not only be great, but 
be conspicuous for the ages to come. 

There is nothing in the great substance of the objections taken 
to the supernatural in Christianity by our dreamy neighbours 
the Germans, or by our flippant neighbours the French, or by 
their admirers in this country, that might not be successfully met 
by a fair use of the principles even of their own philosophy. 

trip the German Idealism or the French Eclecticism of their 
jargon, and what is old in them will be found to consist of prin- 
ciples which have been harmonized long since with Christianity, 
while what is new will be ascertained as consisting of so much 
airy assumption, or as being matter of small value. 
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We are not a little gratified to find Mr. Hare among the few 
clergymen of the church of England, who seem to be aware of 
the existence of the state of things to which we refer, and from 
whom some good service in this cause may be expected. One 
capital effect of some such new sect as we have suggested—a 
sect which should take as its special mission to preach Christianity 
in its harmony with a sound philosophy—in other words, in its 
harmony with the great wants and facts of human nature, would 
be, that it would stimulate all great religious parties to bestow 
more attention themselves on a field of labour, now almost 
neglected, but which, if well worked, would yield, under the 
Divine blessing, a most potent return. We conclude our observa- 
tions for the present on this topic, with an extract relating to it 
from the close of Mr. Hare’s beautiful memoir :— 


. ©The representation of his life is unsatisfactory, because the problem 

of his life is incomplete. That problem, as has been truly observed 

to me by one of his chief friends, was the same as the great problem 

of our age. In fact, it was the same with the great problem of all 

ages, to reconcile faith with knowledge, philosophy with religion, the 

subjective world of human speculation with the objective world, in 

which God has manifested himself by a twofold revelation, outwardly 

to our senses, and spiritually to our spirits. Nay, this is only the 

intellectual side of the problem, though not merely intellectual, 

inasmuch as in the higher regions of thought the wings of the intellect 

flag and droop, unless a moral power nerve and sustain them. For 

what is the great moral problem of mankind,—though in this, since 

the will is the main seat of our weakness, we have wandered still more 

widely from its true solution, but to strive after a like atonement? 
From the first dawn of speculation, man has ever been endeavouring 
to solve this great problem under one form or other; and it has ever been 
receiving fresh, though only partial solutions. Ever since it was 
solved, once for all, for every practical purpose of life, by the Incarna- 
tion of the Word, new forms of the speculative problem have been 
continually presenting themselves: every new solution has disclosed a 
deeper mystery still unsolved: nor has any form of it been more 
perplexing, than that in which it presents itself to the meditative minds 
of our own times. 

‘If we look through the recent history of thought, especially in 
Germany, where thought upon such subjects has been far more active 
and vigorous than elsewhere, we may see what powers have been 
engaged in it, and what powers have been baffled, at least so far as 
only to attain to a very partial and inconclusive solution. One wizard 
after another has bid the waves be still, and then, deluded by a 
momentary lull, has fancied that he had found out the spell to bind 
them: but anon they have swollen, and tost, and roared; and he too 
has been swept along by them. It is true, very many, nay, the great 
bulk of mankind, may find peace in some partial solution of the 
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problem, and may walk on quietly and straightforward along the path 
of life, without troubling themselves about the doubts and questionings 
which are incessantly lifting up their heads on each side of it, to scare 
and mock all such as stop to look at them. But there are minds, 
whose lot it is to grapple with the hardest problems of their age, and 
who cannot rest until they have solved them,—men who seem to 
regard it as their appointed task to descend to the gates of Hades, and 
bring back Cerberus in chains; and of these men Sterling was one. 
Nor are such men to be dismissed with a cold taunt, or a severe 
reproof, as wasting themselves unprofitably in grubbing about the 
roots, instead of feeding on the fruit. For the roots, too, may often 
need to have the soil about them loosened, and uncongenial substances 
removed: nor is it well to blame those who devote themselves to this 
more arduous labour, in order that others may have more abundant 
and better fruit to feed on. If the great problems of speculation, 
which are continually rising up as our horizon widens, are left 
unexplored,—if those who are set to be the guiding spirits of their age, 
pass them by, and are content, provided they can evade and escape 
from them, or if they try to impose upon their followers by denying 
their existence, or their magnitude and danger, the vessel. after a while 
will assuredly strike against the rock, and founder. In such ‘a’ state 
of things, falsehood is sure to creep in, 9nd to spread from mind to 
mind, from heart to heart, with hollowness, hypocrisy, anc a whols 
legion of fiends in its train. We must do the work that is set us to 
do—the intellectual work, as well as the moral: we must not shirk it, 
or slur it over: and this is a part of it. 

‘It may be thought that the story of Sterling’s life is a warning to 
refrain from all speculation. But this would be to misread and pervert 
it. When we listen to those most beautiful and gracious words, in 
which our Lord gives thanks to the Father, that He has hid the 
mysteries of heaven from the wise and prudent, and has revealed them 
to babes, are we to conclude from them, that God has set a bang 
against wisdom and prudence, and has excluded the wise and the 
prudent from the kingdom of heaven? Surely this cannot be. Even 
the deplorable shipwreck of Solomon is not to teach us this lesson. 
For what does the whole history of the Church declare? Was Moses, 
who was skilled in all the learning of the Egyptians, debarred thereby 
from receiving the revelation of the eternal I Am? Was St. Paul 
shut out from the kingdom of heaven? or St. Athanasius, or 
Augustin, or Bernard, or Hooker? Our Lord’s words are indeed a 
warning, and so is the whole volume of the Scriptures, from the story 
of the fall downward, against man’s natural proneness to overrate 
worldly wisdom and knowledge, and to believe that of himself he can 
penetrate into the mysteries of God. But on the other hand, it ought 
only to render us the more indulgent toward those who have these 
heavy incumbrances to struggle with. We ought to judge them 
the more leniently for this very reason. If there is any man, who, 
having exerted himself laboriously and perseveringly to pry into the 
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hidden recesses of our nature, to pierce through the unfathomable 
abyss of evil, and to catch a glimpse of the light and glory beyond and 
behind, can say he has never been shaken or troubled in the calm 
composure of his faith, let him east a stone at Sterling: I cannot; nor 
should they, who, never having engaged in such inquiries, can form 
no estimate of the difficulties besetting them. The reader of Cowper’s 
‘Letters’ may remember how, in speaking of Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the 
Poets,’ he says to Newton, that he had ‘observed but one man in the 
whole number, whose mind seemed to have the slightest tincture of 
religion.’ In this there was a good deal of morbid exaggeration, 
arising from the narrowness of Cowper’s own religious views of the 
time; for Milton was one of the poets thus condemned in a mass, as 
not having the slightest tincture of religion. Something, too, is 
attributable to the biographer’s incapacity for representing man’s inner 
life. Still, with all these deductions, the fact noticed may serve as an 
instance of the separation, almost the divorce, which took place between 
man’s intellectual and spiritual faculties a century and a half ago. If 
we look through a list of the historians during the same period, or of 
the metaphysicians, or of the men of science, the same fact forces 
itself, upon. us. There, are divers exceptions indeed; but the majority 
‘bear, w:taess, tiat-tho intellect of man had thrown off its allegiance to 
Christian truth. In many, cases, no doubt, this sprang from some 
acral pexversity wresting>the judgment awry. But it must also be 
- eoneecec, that the advovates of Christian ‘truth did not set it forth in 
that simple, convincing majesty which would have constrained the 
intellect to bow before it. Nor can any one be well acquainted with 
the state of the intellectual world in our days, without knowing that 
the same phenomenon is still lamentably frequent, not merely in 
France and Germany, but also in England. Among men of intel- 
lectual vigour, I will not say the majority, but undoubtedly a very 
large portion, are only withheld from open infidelity by giving up their 
thoughts entirely to the business of this world, and turning away with 
@ compromising indifference from serious inquiries about religion. In 
such a state of things, it becomes the imperative duty of all who love 
the truth in Christ, to purge it, so far as they can, from the alloy 
which it may have contracted in the course of ages through the 
admixture of human conceits, and which renders it irreconcilable with 
the postulates of the intellect. This is indeed a very delicate work, 
and accompanied with many risks; and many will go astray in 
attempting to accomplish it. But still it must be done. The men of 
our days will not believe, unless you prove to them that what they are 
called upon to believe, does not contradict the laws of their minds, and 
that it rests upon a solid, unshakable foundation. We cannot arrest 
the winds or the waves; nor can we arrest the blasts and tides of 
thought. These, too, blow and roll where they list. We may indeed 
employ them both; but, to turn them to account, we must suffer 
ourselves to be impelled and borne along by them, without fainting at 
the thought of the perils we may have to encounter, and in the hope 
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that, with the help of our heavenly compass, we may render those 
tumultuous elements subservient to the good of mankind. Fresh 
obstacles are ever rising across our path; and we must assail them. 
If we do so, though some lives may be lost in the attack, one obstruc- 
tion after another will gradually be removed. Now Sterling was one 
of the men whose nature commanded him to stand in the van of human 
oe He belonged to the body-guard of him who might be called 

y the name of the heroic Prussian, Marshal Forwards. If there was 
a post of danger, he would rush to it; if a forlorn hope was sent out, 
he would be among the first to join it. Such men we honour, although 
they fall; nay, we honour them the more, because they fall. Of the 
mystery of their fall we cannot judge; but we may trust that he, who, 
so far as we can discern, has earnestly loved truth, and sincerely 
desired to serve the God of truth, will be judged by the God of mercy: 
and we may feel sure that the prayer for forgiveness, when it rises 
from the depths of a departing spirit, cannot be uttered in vain.’ 


The rare value of these extracts must be our apology for pre- 
senting them so largely to our readers. 


Arr IX. (1.) Clement Walton; or, the English Citizen. By the 
Rev. W. Grestey, M.A. 

(2.) Charles Lever ; or, the Man of the Nineteenth Century. By the 
Rev. W. Grestey, M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield. 

(3.) Frank’s First Trip to the Continent. By the Rev. W. Gres.ey, 
M.A. 


(4.) Bernard Leslie; or, a Tale of the last Ten Years. By the Rev. 
W. Grestey, M.A. 

(5.) Tales of the Village. First, second, and third series. By Francis 
E. Pacet, M.A., Rector of Elford, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. 

(6.) Margaret Percival. By the author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ &c. Edited 
by the Rev. Witu1am Sewett, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford, In two volumes. Third Edition. 


Wuatever there may be of the hierarchical principle in the 
English epispocal church, and however identical it may be with 
the church of Rome on certain fundamental doctrines which 
other protestant churches disavow—such as apostolical succession, 
the existence and power of the priesthood, the efficacy of the 
sacraments, the authority of tradition, saints’ days, and a few 
ceremonials of worship—there is an essential and characteristic 
difference between the two churches as it regards celibacy, pur- 
gatory, prayers for the dead, invocation of saints, canonization, 
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transubstantiation, miracles, auricular confession, and image- 
worship. Other things, also, of lesser moment there are, which, 
while suited to the nature and genius of the one church, are so ill- 
adapted to the other, that though they may appear to have the 
sanction of its rubrics and canons, they were never generally prac-~ 
tised, and have long fallen into neglect. Now, if to all this cast-off 
Romanism tractarianism be an approximation, and more than an 
approximation, who can doubt the identity in principle? And 
how observable the fact that Oxford should be in alliance with 
Rome! We have more than intimations from the tractarians that 
the celibacy of the clergy, or the celibate including both sexes, is 
one of the blessings they desire to confer upon this protestant 
nation. ‘There are those,’ says Mr. Taylor, ‘who are wishi 
‘to make a new experiment, with the view of hitching Christian 
‘morals up to a higher level, by again separating the sexes.’ It 
is declared that the Christianizing of our large towns will never 
be effected until monastic orders have been revived. ‘ Choose 
you must between monks and methodists.’ This is among the 
things included in the newer and truer something which the 
Church of England wants. Dr. M‘Ilvaine, after quoting from it 
at some length, says, ‘The church of Rome could not desire a 
‘ publication better suited to advance the doctrine of purgatory, 
‘in these days, a better ‘ Tract for the Times,’ going just as far as 
‘ would be expedient, under the circumstances, than t No. 79.’ 
The Bishop of Exeter, in a paragraph, half apology and half re- 
proof, — to the tractators, says,—‘ I lament the encourage- 
‘ment given by the same writers to the dangerous practice of 
. prayer for the dead.’ ‘The invocation of saints’ is gently 
touched upon, and warily introduced,—intimated, but not yet 
fully developed. Homage to the Virgin Mary (‘Sancta Maria, 
ora pro me’) is also at present in the germ; she is garlanded 
with the sweet flowers of Mr. Keble’s poetry, and the festival 
of the Assumption is not onl raat in the Ecclesiastical 
Almanac, and commended, by ‘black letter,’ to the pious regard 
of all Christians, but recommended by a special note, the phrase- 
ology of which, although the simple reader might not perceive it, 
carefully embraces each principal article of the ancient super- 
stition.* 

To their calendar of saints they have presumed to add the 


_ * The uninitiated reader would probably take little account of so simple a phrase 
as, the ‘ Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary,’ meeting his eye in his almanac ; 
but there is a world of meaning involved in the words. This same feast of the 
Assumption, celebrated with so much pomp, as well in the western as the eastern 
church, set before the eyes of the people the fully-expanded blasphemy which had 
long been working itself out of the hotbed of superstition. In the solemnities of 
this impious festival, the people were taught to look to the Queen of Heaven as 
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name of Bishop Ken, and also to devote a special service to his 
honour, adjusted according to the Romish breviary ; not a fea- 
ture of the mode of the English prayer-book appears,—not one 
of the Romish breviary is omitted. ‘ here seems,’ says the Bishop 
of Ohio, but the necessity of waiting for a proper preparedness 
in the ‘degraded’ state of the Anglican church to prevent the 
further development of the riches of ancient catholic services, in 
the publication of matins, with nocturns and antiphons for other 
departed saints. Why not for Mr. Froude? ‘ Let daily service 
‘and the keeping of holy days become universal,’ says the ‘ British 
Critic,’ reviewing the latest Tract,—‘the saints and angels will 
‘be with us, at all events.’ Howis this known? Are not these 
writers developing their system too fast for the times? Even the 
Bishop of Exeter ‘laments’ to read the advice of the tractators 
to those who are contending for the truth against tle Romanists, 
that ‘the controversy about transubstantiation be kept in the 
‘ back-ground ; because it cannot well be discussed in words at 
‘all, without the sacrifice of godly fear ;’ ‘as if that tenet were 
‘not,’ adds his lordship, ‘the abundant source of enormous prac- 
* tical evils, which the faithful advocate of the truth is bound to 
‘expose: in particular of the extravagant exaltation of the 
‘ Romish priesthood, which seems to have been its primary object, 
‘and still worse, of that which is its legitimate and necessary 
* consequence, the adoration of the sacramental bread and wine, 
‘which our church denounces as ‘idolatry to be abhorred of all 
‘ faithful Christians.’ Miracles are a distinguishing mark of the 
true church—this is the tenet of Rome; Oxford divinity is dis- 
posed to admit it also. And, exclaims the ‘British Critic,’ ‘Is 
‘not every age of the church an age of miracles? Is there ail 
* the difference, or, indeed, anything more than the difference 
‘ between things seen and unseen, (a difference worth nothing, in 
‘faith’s estimate,) between healing the sick and converting the 
‘soul, raising man’s natural body and raising him in baptism from 
‘the death of sin? 

Bishop Goodman advocated auricular confession. In his will 
was the following passage:—‘I do acknowledge the church of 
* Rome to be the mother church; and I do verily believe that 
‘no other church hath salvation in it, but only so far as it con- - 
* curs with the faith of the church of Rome.’ saying all this, 
the tractarians tell us, there was nothing inconsistent with the 
sitting upon a throne, highly exalted above the thrones, principalities, and powers 
of the upper world, and as having aname above every name, and wielding a sceptre, 
to which archangels bowed, and at the sight of which devils trembled. To this 
* exalted creature’ they were to address their supplications, she being the fountain 


of all grace to sinful mortals, and the sole mediator between the church and her 
Son.— Ancient Christianity, vol. ii. p. 170. 
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bishop’s ion as a sound protestant. We have heard strange 
pone. m Oxford sere) auricular confession, and penance, 
its consequence ; and, in from other parts of the country, in 
ishes where tractarian clergymen are the curates or incum- 
The edifices called churches are undergoing transforma- 

tions after the Roman models: pews are wer crosses and 
candles and painted windows are restored, and priestly vestments 
are sighed after, especially the cope.* The cross is called a 
‘sacramental sign’ and memorial to the eyes of the faithful,—‘a . 
holy, efficacious emblem.’ 


‘We hope the time will come,’ say these ‘restorers,’ not reformers, 
of the nineteenth century, ‘when no English church will want, what 
many possess already, the image of the cross, in some place sufficiently 
conspicuous to assist the devotions of the worshipper. Let us multiply 
the same holy, efficacious emblem far and wide. There is no saying 
how many sins its awful form might scare, how many evils arrest.’ 


To the same purpose, listen to the siren notes of the ‘ Lyra 
Apostolica :’-— 

* Whene’er across this sinful flesh of mine 
I draw the holy sign, 

All good thoughts stir within me, and collect 
Their slumbering strength divine ; 

Till there springs up that hope of God’s elect, 
My faith shall ne’er be wrecked. 

© And who shall say, but hateful spirits around, 
For their brief ee unbound, err 

Shudder to see, and wait their overthrow? 
While on far heathen ground, 

Some lonely saint hails the fresh odour, though 
Its source he cannot know.’ 


Nor is this all : these zealous restorers of ‘ the depth and riches 


of the ancient services’ say :— 


‘With the cross should be associated other catholic symbols, still 
more than even itself gwvavra ovvérac (vocal to the spiritually discern- 
ing.) For these, painted windows seem to furnish a suitable place. 
They should, at all events, be confined to the most sacred portion of 
the building. Such are the lamb with the standard; the descending 
dove, the anchor, the triangle, the pelican, the Iy6v¢ (fish), and others. 
Perhaps the two or three last mentioned, as being of most recondite 
meaning, should be added later than the rest.’ 


A curious visitor to York Minster, if his attention be properly 


* The cope is acloak reaching from the neck almost to the feet, open in front, 
eXcept at the top, where it is parted by a band or clasp. To the back is attached a 
cowl, or hood. The form of the cope was semicircular, and it was sometimes made 
of wool or hair—sometimes of linen, silk, velvet, or cloth of gold. It was adorned 
at pleasure with needlework, gold, silver, and jewels; and admitted of various 
colours, as white, black, green, yellow, purple, and blue. 
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directed, will be struck with some of the symbols depicted on the 


large window there. 

t is well to be observant of the doings of the tractators, no 
less than of their writings. Some of these are familiar to our 
readers. The following is a graphical sketch of a Sabbath scene 
at Oxford, as witnessed by two brothers, who were on a visit 
to their alma mater, after several years’ absence :— 


* They went with their friend to the church that he usually attended. 
The building was neat, and somewhat elegant; but the first view of 
the interior struck them both as something unlike what they had been 
accustomed to see in churches in general. The style in which the 
service was performed corresponded, too, with the appearance of the 
church itself, and seemed hardly to belong to what either of them had 
hitherto witnessed of Protestant worship. They were first struck 
with the communion table. It was covered with an elaborate sort of 
cloth, not by any means answering to the description of the ‘ plain 
decent cloth’ mentioned in the rubric; on it, were burning several long 
wax tapers. Above it was a large gilt cross, shining brightly in its 
radiant novelty, and apparently fresh from the hands of the artificer. 
The clergymen, on entering, bowed very lowly and reverently before 
the cross; and one of them carried in his clasped hands a golden goblet, 
that he seemed to regard with the most intense devotion. This, with 
many bowings, and, as the spectators believed, with crossings also, he 
set down on the table, and then retired backwards; and when he had 
reached the lowest step, fairly prostrated himself before the polished 
cup, from which he seemed scarcely able to tear himself. Mr. T.’s 
surprise at all this was so great that he could scarcely forbear whisper- 
ing for an explanation from his friend. He then rubbed his eyes, and 
looked round the sacred edifice, as if he scarcely knew where he was. 
He had frequently been in Roman-catholic churches and chapels, and 
he half imagined that, by some means, he must have entered one of 
these instead of a protestant temple. When the service began, he was 
yet more in doubt; for there were several officiating priests, with 
large embroidered copes on their robes, who stood before the altar, 
and conducted the worship with their backs to the people at one time, 
and turning to the north at another, and to the south at another. He 
looked involuntarily for a boy with a censer, and the curling fumes of 
the incense, to render the ceremonial complete. Nor was it till he 
caught a few English words according with the English prayer-book, 
that he felt sure that he was in an English church. The prayers 
themselves were indeed but a small source of instruction and edifica- 
tion, for they were read in a sort of mumbling chant, and he was un- 
fortunately placed at some distance, and not sufficiently versed in the 
formularies to be able to follow them when he heard them but imper- 
fectly. Besides which, the very extraordinary intonations, groanings, and 
gesticulations of several persons near him, so much distracted his atten- 
tion, that the liturgy was nearly unheeded, and certainly not understood.’ 
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¢ After various ceremonies which he had never before witnessed, the 
prayers were ended, and the sermon commenced. <A text was, as 
usual, taken from the sacred Scriptures, but, as he had anticipated, he 
was effectually relieved from the harsh and grating doctrines (he was 
no evangelical) which fell so discordantly upon his ear from the lips of 
the clergyman in his own parish church. Faith and repentance, the 
atonement, and the regenerating influences of the Holy Spirit, were 
not named, except perhaps casually and incidentally, as a sort of 
technical phrases, needful, possibly, as appendages, but rather of use 
to fill up than to elucidate the subject. The main drift of the discourse 
was the paramount importance of the ancient usages of the church; it 
began with a eulogy on copes and mitres, and ended with a declama- 
tion against the abomination of pews—pews, a novelty dated only from 
the time of the puritans, or the great rebellion, and unknown and un- 
thought of in the golden ages that preceded the Reformation! The 
effect, on one of the hearers at least, was amazement. He sat in mute 
astonishment, and when the sermon was ended he felt mystified, and 
was half in doubt whether he himself or the church had lost its senses.’ 


Daily services, matins, and vespers, and appropriate offices for 
fast days and festivals, attendance on which is enforced on the 
same authority with the sanctification of the sabbath, or rather 
the sacred obligation of the sabbath as a divine institute is re- 
duced to the level of that of the most insignificant saint in the 
calendar, are at present the great objects of tractarian zeal. 
The anti-protestant tendency of all this is obvious. Family 
worship is thus transferred to the parochial edifice, the piety of 
home, around which cling the charities of life, is annihilated. All 
this strikes at the root of personal consecration to God, and of 
that household religion, which is one of the best nurseries of the 
holy and lovely graces of the Christian character. 

e following account of celebrating, for the first time, the 
festival of St. John, accompanied by the act of baptismal rege- 
neration, in a rural district, is a picture from the life :— 


* At eleven o’clock the church bell was heard. This was the signal 
for the commencement of the féte itself, which was to begin with 
attendance at the morning service. According to the arrangement, 
therefore, the baptismal party proceeded to the church. On entering 
the church, the clergyman, an excellent man, who had been induced, 
without any consciousness of their design, by the earnest persuasions 
of a few influential tractarians in his parish, to perform the service, 
was a little surprised to see so unusual an attendance, and he could not 
forbear mistrusting the motives which had brought them together, and 
their zeal did not give him entire satisfaction. His suspicions were 
increased, when the name to be given to the child was announced to 
be John. The children of the parochial schools were in attendance, 
for the purpose of being duly marshalled in their respective stations, 
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and this was done under the direction of , who had come up 
from Oxford, and tendered his good services, that all might be duly 
conducted. Soon afterwards, the gentry who were visitors began to 
arrive, and among them the worthy clergyman and one of his children. 
They were welcomed with a band of music, which performed in much 
perfection portions of the most admired masses of Mozart, Pergolesi, 
&c. Musical ears distinguished ‘ Sancte Johannes,’ and ‘ Stabat 
Mater,’ among the most prominent and repeated airs. When the 
company were assembled, a flourish of trumpets sounded, and from the 
shrubbery emerged a procession of the children of the schools, and 
many others, chiefly the young persons of the village, with the Oxford 
divine in his canonicals at their head. They were paraded all round the 
extensive lawn, and some were dressed in costumes, and all were 
crowned with chaplets of different species of hypericum, or St. John’s 
wort, the flower which, according to ancient legends, is sacred to St. 
John the Baptist. A few children carrying garlands composed of 
this flower, immediately followed their leader, the very personification 
of a Romish priest. Then came a child of five years old, dressed in a 
snow white sheepskin, tied with blue ribbons, and leading a snow 
white lamb similarly ornamented. Afterwards came various allegorical 
personages, then another string of children with the consecrated 
flowers, and then a rough-looking young man, dressed in a shaggy 
bearskin, confined with a belt of brown leather, carrying a long pole 
in his hand, on which were fastened some ribbons inscribed with 
‘ Agnus Dei in large gold letters. He was followed by a suite of 
elder children, and other young persons, all crowned with chaplets of 
St. John’s wort; and the procession was closed by a fine young 
woman, the mother of the infant that had been baptized, dressed in the 
costume of the Virgin Mary, with the infant in her arms, personating 
one still holier, and her husband, the gardener, in a sort of flowing 
oriental dress as Joseph. The various allegorical personages who 
attended this group, we can hardly venture to describe, but it may suffice 
to say that the host’s own little daughter, with a companion about the 
same age, walked by the side of the fictitious Holy Family, dressed as 
angels, with little gilt wings tied on their back. During the progress 
of the procession, it occasionally stopped, and some choristers came 
forward, and sang a song or hymn, extracted (as far as could be under- 
stood from the few words that were intelligible) most probably from 
the Breviary, and in honour of the saint of the day. When the pro- 
eessioning and singing were ended, the juvenile and humbler portion 
of the company took their seats at the tables spread for them. These 
were also decorated with a number of Agnus Dei’s, the sacred flowers, 
and similar devices and ornaments, and the grace which was sung 
before the dinner was commenced, approached a good deal to the form 
of an invocation to the saint of the day. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance attending these ‘ great marvels’ was, that it all took place 
under the especial auspices of one clergyman of the church of England, 
and during the presence of another, the minister of the parish. The 
NO. XV. 
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latter, indeed, was only a grieved and indignant spectator. The 
selection of the day, the name of the saint whose name it bore being 
iven to the infant, the peculiar paraphernalia of the arrangements—in 
every part of the whole proceeding—showed him but too plainly 
that the deadly heresy of the times was thrust into his hitherto peace- 
ful parish, and even raised a suspicion that the hand of Rome herself 
was not far distant. The meaning of the display was too clear to be 
mistaken. It was neither the doctrine nor the discipline of the church 
of England, but an artful attempt, under covert of them, to introduce 
what she condemns and repudiates. It was, in truth, under the pre- 
text of a baptism, to introduce the popish worship of a saint by a 
popish ceremonial. What was the whole thing but a procession and 
banquet in honour of St. John the Baptist, and a placing the infant 
under the peculiar protection of the saint, after the true Roman spirit 
and ordinances? What had he seen exhibited but the idolatrous 
fooleries of an apostate church, to which he had unwittingly given his 
sanction, by allowing himself to be persuaded to follow the rubric of 
his own church in observances which had grown obsolete, and not at 
all in accordance with the spirit of the times? 

To Rome the tractarians were hastening with rapid strides, 
and their expected arrival brought many a Romanist on the road 
as far as the Appii Forum, to welcome and accompany them. 
Some tendered them their prayers. Prayers for the restoration 
of the ancient religion, and many additional masses, were said, 
both in this country and on the Continent, in France more espe- 
cially, for the same object. More than one visitor toa Jesuit 
college, anxious to forward the tractarian movement, has been 
addressed by the president in some such language as this: —‘ wor 4 
advice or assistance you may need, from time to time, we wi 
afford to our utmost. In general, we wish you to work with the 
weapons ready to your hands. You must labour to unprotes- 
tantize the church of England, by means of the forms and cere- 
monies found within herself. For this purpose, you should study 
the rubrics of the Common Prayer Book and the canons, and 
whatever you find has any affinity with our usages and doctrines, 
endeavour to render prominent. Disdain nothing merely because 
it may ap trifling; it may be possible to raise it into import- 
ance; and most certainly nothing is trifling which can in the 
minutest degree tend to swell the stream of events that lead 
towards any desirable end.’ A voice from Rome speaks intel- 
p -aat what is thought of the Oxford divines by the Romish 


* These gentlemen labour to restore the ancient catholic liturgy, the 
breviary, (which many of them, to the knowledge of the writer, recite 
daily,) fastings, the monastic life, and many other religious practices. 
Moreover they teach the insufficiency of the Bible as a rule of faith, 
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the necessity of tradition, and of ecclesiastical authority, the real pre- 
sence, prayers for the dead, the use of images, the priest’s power of 
absolution, the sacrifice of the mass, the devotion to the Virgin, and 
many other catholic doctrines, in such sort as to leave but little dif- 
ference between their opinions and the true faith, and which difference 
becomes less and less every day. Faithful, redouble your prayers that 
these happy dispositions may be increased.’ 

This passage is thus designated in the table of contents— 
¢ Mirabile avvicinamento fra protestanti alle dottrine cattoliche.* 

The church of England, ever since her separation from Rome, 
has presented a wide field, where jesuitical subtlety, at various 
periods, has reaped an abundant harvest; and such an anomaly 
is she among the churches of Christendom, that in any commotion 
of the religious mind—especially when church principles are the 
subjects of agitation—she is sure to suffer in the end. What she 
gains in assumption she loses in reality. Converts she cannot 
make—-secessions she must expect. The Scriptures and pure pro 
testantism !—Rome and her infallibility !—between these solid 
rocks the Anglican via media is a floating island. Those who are 
rocked by the surges that beat around them, are anxious to 
gain one or other of the opposite shores. Converts from 

ome, like deserters from dissent, are few; and those few, with 
some bright exceptions, are generally worthless. The church 
of England consists of thousands of unregenerate adults, that 
have grown up under the strange delusion that, as infants, the 
were regenerated by baptism. en any of these are pos Deni | 
to thought and reflection, they soon discover that the church 
principles in which they have been educated are deficient, and 
want consistency—that to relieve them from these apprehensions 
the priest by whom they were regenerated has no confessional— 
that for the sins committed after baptism they have neither pee: 
ance nor purgatory. They listen for awhile to that portion of the 
clergy who assume an infallibility, which their church repudiates 
—men who believe not a tittle of what she really teaches, who are 
her dictators and not her pupils, who hear not the church, who sub- 
scribe her articles in a non-natural sense, contradict her homilies, 
and follow her rubrics and canons just so far as they suit their 
own sinister purpose, and no further. And what is the result? 
Dr. Wiseman, a competent and impartial witness, has informed 
us. Speaking of the divines who have censured Dr. Hampden, 
as having ‘rejected the principles of the Reformation, and returned 
to thoughts and feelings which belong to other times, or at least 
to another church,’ he goes on to say :— 


‘ Divines of this class, whether living or dead, have been more than 
* Avvenimenti —" Massime Recenti. 
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once subservient to the spread of catholicity. The late Mr. Vaughan, 
‘of Leicester, was ever most assiduous in preaching to his protestant 
flock on the high-church doctrine of authority in matters of faith, on 
the sin of dissent, and the unsafety of those who submitted and ad- 
hered not to the church ; and the consequence was, that several of his 
congregation, convinced by his arguments, but following them to their 
real conclusions, passed over to the catholic faith, and became zealous 
members of our holy religion. We had the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with one who for years had exercised the ministry in the 
established religion, but became a convert to the truth, and in his old 
age took orders in the church. We asked him, on one occasion, by 
what cause he had been brought to embrace our religion, with so many 
sacrifices. He informed us that he had always been a zealous high- 
churchman, and had studied and held the opinions of the old English 
divines. He had thus firmly upheld the authority of the church; he 
had believed in the real presence of Christ’s body and blood in the 
blessed eucharist; he had regretted the destruction of ceremony and 
religious symbols in worship, and had fully satisfied himself, on the 
authority of his leaders, that many catholic practices, usually much 
decried, were blameless, and might be salutary. His religious prin- 
ciples being thus formed upon the doctrines of that school, he could not 
avoid noticing that, practically, they were not held by the church in 
which he had learned them; he looked round for some place in which 
they might be found, and to his astonishment discovered that among 
catholics his theory of Christianity existed in a perfect and harmonious 
scheme. He had little or nothing to change—he merely transferred his 
allegiance from a party to a church, and became a catholic that he 
might remain a consistent protestant.’ 


This is severe enough; its greatest severity is its truth. It 
might be proved, in a thousand ways, both by example and by ar- 
gument. The present state of the church is of itself an irrefrag- 
able testimony to the fact. The high churchism of the past age 
has advanced a step nearer to its ee development—Trac- 
tarianism is an advance upon high churchism. Its tendency we 
have clearly shown. 

The next question is—Are the present workers in this great 
Anti-reformation scheme aware of this tendency ?—what is their 
animus? It is our deliberate conviction, that they are conscious 
and intentional agents, systematically employed in effecting a re- 
union of England and Rome, and, till this can be accomplished, 
confounding all distinctions between them—the result in either 
case being, as they well know, universal Romanism. We 
believe, too, that not only the heart, but that the hand of Rome 
is with them. It must be in the recollection of many, for it is 
not long since, when Roman bishops were seen walking about 
the streets of Oxford, and receiving visits from members of the 
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university—young men frequenting Roman-catholic chapels, and 
uniting in a of the blessed Virgin. 
These protestant Jesuits have two colleges, one at Columba in 
Ireland, and the other ‘St. Peter’s College, in England.’ The 
Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, claims the honour of being the founder of both these insti- 
tutions; and a little work of his—the second edition of which 
has just made its appearance—we recommend to our protestant 
readers. It is intitled, ‘ Journal of a Residence at the College 
of Columba in Ireland, with a Preface.’ The ostrich hides its 
head, but its body cannot be concealed. To those who are ac- 
quainted with the tactics of Rome, the following remarks in the 
preface will be sufficiently intelligible. The new zeal of the 
tractators who have not yet gone over to Rome for the English 
Book of Common Prayer is somewhat remarkable— it contrasts 
oddly enough with the disparaging terms in which they were for- 
— accustomed to speak and to write of this now inspired 
volume. 


‘Regarding the Prayer Book as the statute law of the English 
church, he (the founder) accepted its guidance most gladly and most 
unreservedly; and whenever its voice was clear, he resolved to comply 
with it fully as far as lay in him, without either omission or addition; 
lest a licence of eclecticism in any point should ultimately extend to all. 
The Prayer Book presented a daily service both morning and evening. 
He thought it better even to run the risk, little as he apprehended it 
in reality, of occasional weariness, than to set before both teachers and 
pupils an example of disobedience, and a practical condemnation of the 
church. The Prayer Book places all those engaged in education strin- 
gently under the control of their bishop: he has done the same. The 

yer Book makes the Catechism the basis of religious instruction: 
he has taken no other. The Prayer Book appoints holidays and 
feasts: he has commanded them to be celebrated. And the Prayer 
Book names days and seasons of fasting, and he has enjoined their ob- 
servance also. He could not by any honest construction reconcile it 
to his conscience to interpret the words on this point, as a mere per- 
mission to fast if we like it, or as anything short of an injunction and 
obligation to fast, which has never been cancelled. And he did not 
dare to admit a principle of non-natural interpretation HERE, which 
would equally justify one class of minds in evading the articles, and 
another in falsifying the baptismal service. Moreover, we are fallen 
on days in which the battle of the church (it may be, the battle for alk 
that is good,) has resolved itself into a struggle to maintain and hold 
fast an external law over our actions, and an external rule of doctrine 
over our faith.* This is, in one word, the summary of those conflicts 


* Somewhat stringently imposed: ‘ One of our first elected fellows, whose opinions 
we know did not exactly coincide with our own, and who had some peculiar no- 
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of opinions and parties in which the interests of the world are now 
perilled. Nowhere, for Englishmen, is such an external authority 
definitely established as in the Prayer Book. Round this we may 
rally; and on this we may rest (blessed be ¢he spirit which inspired it) 
as on a rock.” 


_ What is immediately added has the appearance of honesty; 
but the impression of Tract 90 must be e from all protes- 
tant minds, if possible, for a season — and others on reserve 
and development, doctrines broached rather before the times 
were prepared to receive them, must be held in abeyance. 
Hypocrisy must lend them her veil. No one who has honestly 
listened to the voice of the common Prayer Book need complain 
of indistinctness. No one who has obeyed its commands, will doubt 
its power to bring him unto God. But if on one side it is surren- 
dered up to be overloaded by a doctrine of development, and on 
the other allowed to be defaced by a licence of evasion, what is 
to become of truth? And with the loss of truth, what is to be- 
come of the world? A friend of ours, at Rome, on seeing the 
gorgeous ceremonials and pantomime exhibitions at St. Peter’s, on 
a grand festival, mortally offended one of the officiating priests, 
who heard him whisper to the gentleman who accompanied him, 
‘ This is their Bible.’ The tractarians expose themselves to the 
same severe censure. The Prayer Book is their Bible; yet with 
strange inconsistency they belong to a church whose fundamental 
a is *‘ The Bible—the Bible alone is the religion of protes- 
tants 

It may be politic, but is it quite manly for tractarians to brand 
the only consistent asserters of the papistic pram and discipline, 
who have sought them where alone they can be found and exer- 
cised in perfection, as being the treacherous betrayers of their 
church? It may answer a present purpose, but in the meantime 
the accusers are steadily pursuing the same object. It is certain - 
that, till the hour of their secession, those whoare now avowed 
tions, had always declined turning to the east on the recital of the creed.’ Thi® 
occasioned great annoyance to the warden and the college generally. The example 
however, were in this state, the adiniens aetion occurred ; and even then, ae 


evening services, when bre ar, the bishop, a number of clergymen of station, and 
all the ion turned at the creed—alone he persisted in keeping his former 
posture, thing was so marked, that the governors present could not help ob- 
serving and being shocked with it; and after a discussion, it was resolved that the 
warden should signify to him the wish of the college that he would comply with 
their usage ; and should call on him to do so by the promise which he had made to 
obey the authorities of the college in all things lawful and decorous. . . . He refused 
to comply ; no other course was left but considering our engagement terminated by 
a violation of one of its most essental conditions.’—Journal of a Visit, &c., pp. 119, 
121, 
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Romanists were regarded as oracles by their party. Mr. New- 
man was their Corypheus. The following passage will be read 
with surprise by men of all parties to whom the tractarian tactics 
of the last ten years are at iliar :— 

“ It is, indeed, one of the most grievous trials to which sincere, un- 
swerving, devoted servants of the English church are now exposed, 
that the truth which they professed in common with unhappy men 
who have betrayed it, now renders them obnoxious to the suspicion of 
a similar treachery. ‘Those who once professed the same 
adherence to their church, the same wish to abide by the Prayer Book, 
the same abhorrence of RomManisM, as of dissent, have falsified all their 
professions. And those whom the public voice numbered with their 
friends and associates, will, it is naturally urged, close their career in 
the same end.’ 

We are tempted to make another quotation. Some men must 
have short memories or brazen foreheads. On what, among the 
sincere and devout of the tractarians, was their idea of a church 
founded? On something mysterious, comprehending views and 
feelings of which no existing church upon earth is in possession 
but the church of Rome; yet Mr. Sewell tells us, with ap- 
parent gravity, that he and his brethren are distinguished by— 

‘ The absence of any dreamy, imaginative theory of what a church 
should be, rather than what it is, and what God has made it; a wish 
to act within their own sphere, to avoid all communications and dally- 
ing with errors, in whatever shape; a refusal to strain either the for- 
mularies or the practice of the English church, to an accommodation 
with Romish doctrine; an abstinence from querulous accusations of 
existing faults within their own communion, and, at the same time, an 
earnest desire to supply its wants, augment its powers, and correct our 
individual practice.’ 

Mr. Sewell speaks of two classes of minds, widely separate in 
character and principles, associated together as one party, yet 
having very different objects. Mr. Newman, of course, and the 
great multitude of priests who, through all the ramifications of 
the church of Bngheed, spreading over the whole world, have 
left their own communion and joined together in the fellowship 
of Rome, are the one,—and those who, like himself, are acting 
the more politic and prudent remaining in the church of 
England, are the other class. For ourselves, we have not been 
fortunate enough to discover the facts which would enable us to 
understand that any wide separation of character and principles 
ever existed among the tractarians proper, and we are perfectly 
sure that the names that stand at the head of this article are no 
otherwise to be distinguished from those with whom they once 
acted than as persons who only approach the edge of a precipice, 
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from which their more adventurous associates recklessly cast 
themselves down. Romanism must follow wherever church 
principles are admitted. But we charge the writers before us, 
notwithstanding their disclaimers, with the deliberate intention 
of introducing all the Romanism into the church of England 
which the Erastian principle of its constitution will admit, and of 
lacing the church of Rome on the vantage-ground in every 
ale they have invented, and by the most disingenuous artifices. 
This is a charge that ought not to ke made on light and insuf- 
ficient grounds. The leaders in the tractarian movement stand 
so high in certain influential quarters, and are treated with such 
peculiar consideration by the heads of the church, that to venture 
anything like censure on their moral integrity may be deemed 
by some as both presumptuous and uncharitable. We have only 
one rule by which to determine our estimate of character. ‘ By 
their fruits, ye shall know them.’ If this be not in the Prayer 
Book, it is in the Bible. The bishops, from whatever cause, are 
almost universally the panegyrists of the tractarians, and charge 
them with nothing but fhults that lean to virtue’s side. When com- 
seu to censure, their reproof amounts to no more than a gentle 
entation, and is a sort of complimentary remonstrance, which, 
after all, is rather praise than blame, and with which the parties 
themselves are perfectly satisfied. All these persons are to us en- 
tire strangers, and it is therefore impossible for us to speak of them 
in any other way than as public men; our opinion of them is 
formed solely upon their public conduct. From that conduct, 
however, it is impossible for us to look upon them with any sort 
of approbation. As controversialists, they have acted without 
any regard to common honesty. We cannot remember any con- 
troversy ever carried on with such complete unscrupulousness. 
The ‘Edinburgh Review’ said, most justly, of the Ninetieth Tract, 
that ‘if persons in ordinary life were to act upon similar principles, 
they would be scouted from society, or society itself must fall to 
pieces.’ Many of the other tracts are written on the same prin- 
ciples and in the same spirit, and often attack the very funda- 
mentals of Protestantism—nay, sometimes of Christianity itself: 
Since the tracts have been discontinued, the parties have acted 
with dishonesty very similar to that which has characterized their 
other proceedings; they have shown that they evaded rather 
than obeyed the bishop's injunction. The name of the tract has 
been dropped, but the same doctrines have been promulgated 
and propagated with redoubled zeal in an endless variety of 
other publications, periodicals of all descriptions, reviews, news- 
papers, magazines; also tales, sermons, histories, literature of 
every kind has been made to contribute to the furtherance of 
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their once openly avowed but now disguised object. Their in- 
defatigable we fom only been equalled by their insidiousness 
and unscrupulousness, The effects of this zeal are well known. 
Their dogmas flow in Faber’s ‘ Waters of Chiswell;’ they gossi 
in Paget’s ‘ Tales of a Village ;’ they live in Gresley’s ‘ Gareand 
Leslie ;’ they speak out in Bowden’s ‘ Pope Gregory VIL ;’ they 
are in Gladstone’s Church Prinei es;’ they enter 
into the texture and substance of Sewell’s ‘ Christian Morals, 
and these morals again shine out in their living forms in ‘ Margaret 
Percival.’ 

The heroes and heroines of romance are the creatures of the 
imagination. As fictitious exhibitions of human nature they 
may amuse, which is their legitimate object ; like poetry, painting, 
and sculpture, they may be gracefully delineated, and so drawn 
out to the life as to enrich the mind with lofty thoughts, to 
gratify the taste with beautiful forms, and to awaken in the heart 
sublime or tender emotions akin to virtue, and therefore, in their 
measure and degree, conducive to rational happiness. But 
polemical romances, in which the principal actors bandy from one 
to the other theological dogmas, and are mere chattering cham- 
pions, settling in speeches and dialogues the claims of their 
respective churches, or the conflicting articles of their faith, 
are anomalies in modern literature, whose fictitious character 
is strangely at variance with the sacredness of religious truth 
which they are intended to illustrate, so that a work of this 
description, while it fails to interest as a tale, has no weight as an 
in divinity —the thoughtful and impartial reader, 
rightly judging, that what is based on imaginary facts and inci- 
dents may be as false as the premises on which it is made to rest. 
The age has not yet so degenerated as ‘to accept of legends for 
arguments, pictures for facts, and caricatures for portraits.’ 

en on a-subject of such high and solemn import as religion, 
in its mysterious doctrines and sacred institutions, an author 
resorts to this method of conveying his own opinions, and of 
assailing the principles of those me may unfortunately differ 
from him, we are struck with the incongruity between the state 
of his mind and the awful theme on which he descants; and we 
likewise feel, in spite of ourselves, a conviction that, however 
such a plan may display the adroitness and dexterity of the 
advocate, it certainly betrays his own sense of the weakness of 
his cause. 

The volumes of a prebendary of Lichfield are only important 
so far as they place certain characters in circumstances to elicit 
church Tn in a way not to shock that numerous class in 
the church of England who profess a protestantism they do not 
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understand, and who are reluctant to believe that there can be 
clergymen in their own communion, who, for the sake of 
priestly power, are ready to betray their religion into the hands 
of its worst enemies. en we say church principles, we mean 
those which imply, all that the Newmans, the Kebles, the 
Palmers, the Willizens’s, the Wards, cum multis aliis, have put 
forth as the doctrines of the Nicene church, and which they have 
ted in connexion with the popish divinity of the Tridentine 
Fathers. *‘Frank’s First Trip to the Continent,’ as a story, is 
totally devoid of interest; as an exhibition of church of 
Englandism, it is a fair imen of tractarian tactics—it in- 
sinuates more than it is politic, at the present moment, openly to 
fess. The first reflection on the landing at Boulogne shows 
eager the author is to enter upon his vocation :— 


‘ There was one object which caught their eye and called up mixed 
feelings, indicating at once a marked difference between the two 
nations. This was a large crucifix placed on the cliff above the 
harbour for the purpose of reminding the wave-tossed mariner, or 
successful fisherman, on entering the port, to offer up his thanks to the 
Giver of all good. It is impossible to view even the rudely carved 
form of our adorable Saviour hanging on the cross without emotion. 
And though there are grave objections to setting up images, and 
though there is danger, as we know, of their becoming objects of 
undue devotion, yet the principle of using means to force Christian 
thoughts upon men engaged in the business of life, is surely much to 
be recommended. How many thousands are there in our own busy 
ports and populous cities, who never think of God from one week’s end 
toanother. When we blame others for setting up images, we ought to 
consider whether we do not ourselves make idols of our business and 
our pleasure, and suffer them to drive away all serious thoughts from 
our minds. Surely something is needed to arrest the attention, if it 
be but for a moment, to God.’—Frank’s First Trip, p. 11. 


Thus the moral poison is injected, and the mind is then dexte- 
rously led into another train of thought. ‘Amongst the Crusaders,’ 
we are told, in a chapter dedicated to their exploits, «there were 
men of the highest wisdom and of the purest piety.’ In chapter 
the seventh, the Celibate has a passing word of commendation. 
Speaking of Marie De Boulogne, the author says— 


‘ As for poor Marie, let us hope that her second retirement from 
the world was more sincere and profitable to her than her first, 
which appears to have been entered upon on a sudden caprice of 
despondency, and without having counted the cost, When she had 


once deliberately taken vows, it was a great fault to break them.’— 
Page 52. 
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In page 57 we have a word in favour of paintings repre- 
senting our Saviour and ‘ the blessed Virgin. The counte- 
nances were pleasing to look on, but they had their breasts 
open, and were pointing each to a bleeding heart within, which 
had anything but an agreeable effect. Probably, when the eye is 
familiarised with such exhibitions, the painful feeling may cease, 
and the sight may have simply the effect which is produced when 
we use the expression that ‘ any one’s heart bleeds for another.’ 
The consistency of what follows with our quotation om 
the image of Christ on the cross, we do not dwell upon—but the 

is singular, as it shows that the author does look for a 
re-union of the church of England and the church of Rome, and 
that the very thing that prevented Frank and his party from 
joining in Roman-catholic worship, was what he delicately calls 
an ‘ idolatrous ’ Tt is utterly impossible that the schism 
in the church can be healed, so long as the Romanists persist in 
this one practice—the paying adoration to creatures instead of 
the Creator; we might, for anything I know to the contrary, 
hold worship with them in their church; for I am not aware 
that any other doctrine or practice does not admit of a right 
meaning, as introduced into their ordinary services. Many of 
their prayers are just the same as ours.’ On the constant 
bowing and genuflexion, and kissing the altar, the comment 
is worthy of a Jesuit: ‘I can imagine a person at private 
‘ devotion using such gestures when his spirit was wrought up to 
¥ ae earnestness, or inadvertently using them in church. 
‘ Perhaps such gestures appear more strange to us, from our own 
‘ excessive reserve, and the entire absence of anything like them 
‘in our own service. Still it is a question of taste. Some may like 
‘ more of ceremony, and some less. The English are a reserved 
‘ people; the French, the reverse. We ought not to quarrel with 
‘ them for using more ceremony and form than we ourselves deem 
‘suitable. At the same time, I should be very sorry if we were to 
‘ imitate them in this respect !’ Credat Judeeus! Are not the cere- 
monies of the Roman-catholic church uniformly the same in all 
latitudes and all climates, and among people of all temperaments 
—the phlegmatic as well as the mercurial? With another 

cimen, we must dismiss Frank for the author’s chef dauvre, 
ernard Leslie. ‘I must say that I liked the capes and em- 

‘ broidered cross, and rich vestments of the priests. Capes, 
* you know, are allowed—I believe, ordered—by our own church. 
. They continued in use until the great rebellion, when they were 
‘ discontinued by the Puritans; and in common with several other 
‘ things of the same sort, were not revived at the restoration of the 
‘ church and monarchy.’ The book, throughout, is an apology 


page, the cowl gets a little awry, 
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for popery,—by the side of which, the English hierarchy appears 
at an immense disadvantage. 

‘Bernard Leslie’ is the progress of a divine from a vague pro- 
testantism to a jesuitical popery, as the clergyman of a protestant 
church. The hero of the tale says of himself, ‘My views were 
‘ sufficiently vague; one circumstance, in some respects advan- 
* tageous, attended my deficiency in this respect—namely, that 
* Tentered upon the ministry the partisan of no school. I was 
* what my father was, a sincere member of the church of Eng- 
‘land; which I was thoroughly persuaded was the most perfect 
* church ever established.’ And so he professes to be to the end 
of the volume. But in the very beginning, so early as the 10th 

oa we catch a glimpse of the 
son of Loyola. ‘It is lamentable and notorious that many at- 
* tached members of the church regard her, not as she ought to 
* be, and in her acknowledged formularies really is, but as they 
* now see her. They do not take her character from her ancient 
* documents and offices, but from the yg heey which 
‘ have grown up within the last century.’ is evil it is pro- 
posed to remedy by the establishment ‘ of theological seminaries, 
* where young clergy may be trained up in the knowledge and 
* exact practice of the church as she is in truth, and not merely 
£ ostensibly ;—Columba and St. Peter’s, to wit. The evangelical 
clergy and the dissenters are most illiberally caricatured and mis- 
represented in the pages of ‘ Bernard Leslie,’ and, indeed, in all 
the volumes before us. The advocates of the Celibate of the 
Nicene church, of brotherhoods and sisterhoods, cloistered and 
uncloistered, is betrayed in the following; it describes an evan- 
gelical clergyman :—‘ Mr. O’Brien was reckoned a crack preacher 
* at Market Ashford, and greatly admired, especially by the un- 
* married ladies. His sermons ished an important subject of 
* conversation in a country town, where topics were scarce; and 
‘ though there was an anti-O’Brien party amongst some of the more 
‘ staid inhabitants, yet, on the whole, he was looked on as decidedly 
‘a very popular man.’ We have no sympathy with profaneness, 
it disgusts us; and we feel contempt for ignorance, either real or 
affected, when it takes upon itself to censure and calumniate. In 
the — of England, if there are no oe ge — or 
grey—there are preachers of eve e and of eve eresy ; 
it is just possible may be a O'Brien, 
with more truth in his head than apparent grace in his heart, and 
should there be, he is less an enemy to his church and Christianity 
than the Rev. Bernard Leslie. 


‘ The whole Christian scheme,’ Mr. O’Brien is made to say, ‘ lies in 
a nut-shell. You should stick to the epistle of St. Paul to the Romans. 
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If you did not know a word of scripture besides, that would be enough. 
I have it all at my finger-ends. First, you know the corruption of man, 
Jew and Gentile, all under sin; none righteous—no, not one; all our 
righteousness filthy rags. Then salvation, full and free, offered to the 
worst of sinners, according to the predestinated counsel of God. This 
is the plan, sir; stick to this, and you are sure to be right. Down 
with the sinner, and exalt the Saviour. Besides, sir, I find it v 
useful, in preaching extempore, (which I observe, sir, you do not do,) 
to have something always to come back to. Sometimes, indeed, I take 
a ride on the black horse in the Revelations. I did so, a Sunday or 
two ago; and you should have seen how the people pricked up their 
ears! 

‘ Better to prick their hearts,’ thought I. 

-_* Have you ever read Dwight? said my Irish friend, rather abruptly, 
after a short pause. I answered in the negative. 

‘What! not read Dwight? If you don’t know Dwight, you know 
nothing. (I felt much flattered by this remark.) Dwight’s System 
of Theology contains all that is worth knowing; every subject is treated 
as it should be. A man who knows Dwight’s theology, knows enough 
for a bishop.’ 

‘ Dwight, it should be observed, was a very good man, in some re- 
Spects, BUT AN AMERICAN DISSENTER.’ 


This latter piece of information will greatly amuse our friends 
on the other side the Atlantic. It was not to be expected that 
the Bible Society, and similar institutions, could find favour in 
the eyes of a high-churchman, and a high-churchman in holy 
orders. Such institutions, it seems, promote low-church influ- 
ence, and an approximation with the views of dissenters. We 
cannot see ourselves as others see us, or surely the following 
censure of the Pastoral Aid Society would have been spared :— 
‘ The ostensible object of the Pastoral Aid Society is to provide 
‘ curates in populous places; whilst the actual operation is to pro- 
‘ vide curates of certain opinions, and secure to an irresponsible 
‘ committee of private clergymen the patronage of all the most 
‘ important curacies in the country.’ Is not the same object, but 
on a much larger scale, the grasping at bishoprics and labouring 
to expel from colleges and parishes men of the highest reputa- 
tion for learning and pes: who are opposed to their own views, 
systematically pursued by the leading and influential tractarians ? 

hey did not succeed in the case of Dr. Hampden, but we know 
more than one curate suffering under their cruel and relentless 
persecution. What are they but a corresponding society of pri- 
vate clergymen, spreading heir insidious and nefarious influence 
through the British empire and all its dependencies? 

These Quixotic novelists, according to their various d s 
of talents, are strenuous assertors of the doctrine of baptismal 
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regeneration. But in what it consists, they are equally unable 
to explain. They do not attempt to show us how this new crea- 
tion was effected under the Old Testament dispensation, nor can 
we learn from them what it really is. In vain we ask, Is it par- 
don? Is it a change of state, or a change of heart? How can it 
be effected by a priest, when in scripture it is ascribed to the 
Holy Spirit, as the agent, and to the word of truth as the instru- 
ment? On this question, Mr. Gresley is even less felicitous than 
his fellow-labourers; nor is he more happy when he attempts to 

ve from scripture the doctrine of the real Presence in the 
Facharist He is strong in the Prayer-Book : his coadjutors feel 
that it is their impregnable fortress, and they wisely eschew the 
Bible. He will do well to follow their example: church princi- 
ples are not inspired doctrines, as their advocates will one day 
find to their cost. 

The Dialogue on Tradition is a shuffle. Deprive men of the 
right of private judgment, and then tell them that ¢ there are bad 
traditions, which we ought to leave, and good, which we ought 
to follow,’ is something like an argumentum ad absurdum. But 
it is in impudent, unsupported, and pretended ex cathedra state- 
ments that this writer chiefly excels. There is more of the Jesuit 


than the novice in the following closing paragraph of the chapter 
on Tradition :— 


* I conceive it to be the duty of every man to be ready to give a 
reason for the faith which is in him. The Socinian should inquire 
whether his interpretation of scripture is that which was held from 
the beginning, and he will find, on inquiry, that at the council of Nice 
his doctrine was condemned by the universal church. The dissenter 
is bound to ascertain whether his discipline is according to the tradi- 
tion of the church; and he will find (mirabile dictu) that for fifteen 
hundred years no such discipline was heard of. The Romanist, in 
like manner, will find that many of his doctrines and practices are of 
comparatively recent origin, and unknown to the ancient church, as 
they are repugnant to the word of God. 

* You are, I trust, now prepared to acknowledge the value of tra- 
dition. If men take the Bible alone, it is evident, from experience, 
that they will fall into most pernicious errors; for this simple reason, 
that they will not interpret it aright. If they are content to receive 
the tradition in which they have been born, they are still liable to 
error. The children of Socinians are bred and born in the false tra- 
dition of Socinus; Wesleyans in the tradition of Wesley; papists, in 
the tradition of popery. All these, more or less, make the law and 
the gospel of none effect through their HUMAN TRADITION. But let 
them go by the tradition of the church,—let them receive those great 
truths which have been held from the beginning as the true interpre- 
tation of scripture, and that form of discipline which the universal 
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church, for a long course of centuries, has upheld,—let them reject 
the novelties of popery,* and the still more recent novelties of dissent; 
all of which can be proved to have sprung up in comparatively modern 
days, and there is a chance ‘of the church being once more united in 
one.’ 


We should like to see Mr. Gresley in the handling of one of 
the priests of Rome. We suspect he would soon scatter all these 
gratuitous assumptions to the winds of heaven. This is another 
advantage, we fear purposely given to the adversary—the younget 
sister claiming the patrimony of the elder; certain that it must 
be surrendered at any moment when the demand for restitution is 
made. There are many extravagancies of a papistical tendency 
in the chapter on the Value of ‘Church Ordinances. Preaching 
as an ordinance is depreciated, and the daily services, according 
to the rubric, ludicrously insisted on; and in the chapter on 
Tradition, the Sabbath, or ‘the Lord’s Day,’ is ominously deno- 
minated ‘a weekly festival.’ ‘Why not let well alone?’ is the 
interrogation that heads the twelfth chapter, which purports to 
be a dialogue between Mr. Leslie and the most intelligent of his 


— He must be _s+ Rome, for he works miracles. 
e instance in which he displayed his supernatural power, we 
have marked with italics in the paragraph which follows :— 


‘ After we had a long conversation on the Unity and Visibility of 
the Church, the apostolical succession,t the Divine institution of the 
episcopate, the high value of the sacraments, and the necessity of 


* ¢ The novelties of popery.—These, according to the views of the tractarians, may 
be fairly resolved into the system of development, as applied by them to the traditions 
of the Nicene church. Where is tradition to stop? The church of Rome reverently 
adopted all that the ancient and universal church had recognised. Who shall pre- 
sume to say that her novelties are not further developments of church principles, 
and that they are, to say the least, of equal authority, and quite as consistent with 
the scriptures, as the Celibate and its attendant abuses, which were nearly or quite 
as flagrant during the Nicene period as at a later date. These come fully within the 
terms of the rule—quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. Mr. Taylor, in 
his ‘ Ancient Christianity,’ has satisfactorily proved ‘that these opinions and prac- 
tices, in their most extreme form, including the wild fanaticism of the Egyptian 
solitaries, and the celibacy of the clergy, received an ample and explicit sanction 
from all the great masters and doctors of the church, during the most prosperous 
and enlightened age of any preceding the Reformation ; and that, on this head, 
* popery no peculiar culpability.’’ 

¢ This worthless figment Archbishop Whately has demolished. Why do not the 
Gresleys and the Sewells break a lance with him? Let them answer, if they can, 
that part of his second essay on the Kingdom of Christ, which relates to ‘ unbroken 
succession.” The concluding short paragraph we cannot withhold: ‘It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the advocates of this theory studiously disparage reasoning, 
deprecate all exercises of the mind or reflection, decry appeals to wisdom, and 
lament that even the power of reading should be imparted to the people. It is not 
without cause that they dread and lament ‘an age of too much light,’ and wish to 
involve religion in a ‘solemn and awful gloom.’ It is not without cause that, 
having removed the Christian confidence from a rock to base it on sand, 
forbid all prying curiosity to examine their foundation.’ 
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adhering to the ordinances of the church, to which we professed to 
belong. J showed my excellent and intelligent parishioners proofs in 
Scripture of the doctrines in question; and then pointed out that 
whatever I had preached, and whatever deviation I had made from 
the usual order of the service, was strictly in conformity with the Book 
of Common Prayer, according to which I am bound to act.’ 


‘* Well,’ said Sir John, after a very patient attention to all I had to 
bring forward; ‘I must acknowledge that your views are entirely in 
accordance with the formularies of our church; and if the doctrines 
and usages which you advocate are Popish, all I can say is, that our 
Prayer Book is Popish.’’ 

Mr. Gresley has found out a panacea for the social evils which 
are so — among our people. ‘The popular churchman- 
ship of the present day is practically a failure.’ Here is the 
thrust; the wound is inflicted—and ae is it to be healed? No 
Romish priest could have hit upon a better expedient. ‘Do I, 
‘in affirming this, bring a charge of inefficiency against the 
‘ English church? No; far from it. On the contrary, I say, 
‘ restore her to what she really is, to what the reformers left her, 
* and she will be the most effectual instrument to save the nation 
‘ from corruption and ruin. Preach to the people her forgotten 
* doctrines, and there will at least be hope that they will be 
* recognised. Tell them of the unity so distinctly enjoined in 
‘ Scripture, and they may be induced to give up their schism. 
* Urge upon them the Divine claim of their ministers, and they 
* may yet be willing to rally round them, and respect them as 
‘ God’s ambassadors. Teach them the nature of the church’s 
‘ festivals, and they will discern their value, and regard them as 
‘ they ought. Induce them to keep the appointed fasts, and you 
‘ may engraft in them a spirit of self-denial for the Lord’s sake, 
‘ which will be the best antidote against the prevailing luxury 
‘and self-indulgence, and may furnish the means of restoring 
‘ the church to her efficiency.’ 
Of the forgotten doctrines of the church we have a summary 
in the fourteenth chapter. It should be bound up with the creed 
of Pope Pius the Fourth, The way in which these men treat 
dissenters displays as much ignorance as bigotry—the lines from 
Keble, intended to reproach the dissenting teacher for pre- 
sumptuous impiety, the dissenter may reasonably apply to such 
clerical instructors as Mr. Gresley and his tractarians— 

‘who, uncalled by Thee, 

Dare touch thy spouse, thy very self below? 


Or who dare count him summoned worthily, 
Except thy hand and seal he show?” 


We must of necessity pass over large portions of this volume 
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which furnish abundant matter for controversy. This we 
intended from the first to eschew, contenting ourselves with 
making out a practical case affecting the moral honesty of Romish 
— wearing the garb and receiving the emoluments of 

rotestant clergymen. We noticed one ominous fact in Sewell’s 
visit to the college of St. Columba—the expulsion of one of the 
fellows for refusing during divine service to bow to the east.. 
Bernard Leslie supplies us with another. We may place them 
in contrast. Who can doubt the animus in both cases? The 
old clerk in Mr. Leslie’s church thus addresses his reverend 
superior, as soon as the curate, a young tractarian dandy, had 
left the vestry :— 


‘Well, that’s a strange gentleman, to be sure; the people don’t half 
like his ways. I suppose, sir, you have not seen the churchwardens 
since you came home? But they want to speak to you about what. 
happened on Thursday last at the communion—for I read a communion 
on every festival.’ 

‘No; I have not seen them, Simon; what was it that took place?’ ' 

‘Why, sir, Mr. Monkton would not use the bread which was there, 
but brought a number of little wafers, which he had made at his 
lodgings. Some of the people who went up to the rail would not take 
them, but came away without communicating. I do not know what 
you will think of it, sir; but the parish is all up in arms about it.’ 

This was allowed to pass with a gentle remonstrance—the 
rector apologizing for his subordinate, observing that he ‘could’ 
not accuse him of any positive violation of the rubric.’ This 
young gentleman, so loateaily dealt with, it seems, ‘had shaved 
the hair from the top of his crown—in short, had adopted a 
regular ¢onsure,’ and was continued in his curacy ; for fortunately, 
says his eulogist, ‘he was one of those who, though they may be 
* led astray by the ardour of their disposition, or be beguiled by 
* some false theory or fantastical notion, are blessed with humble 
‘and kindly dispositions, and a conscientious desire to do, by 
* God’s aid, what is right.’ Very appropriate and monitory are 
the lines from Wordsworth, which stand as the motto to the 
chapter intitled, ‘Tendency to Popery.’ When a culprit is 
pursued, it is considered a capital manceuvre for him to join in 
the hue and cry against himself— ; 

‘shun the insidious arts 
That Rome provides; less dreading from her frown 
Than from her wily praise.’ 

‘ Tales of the Village’ are chiefly attractive, as they are the 
productions of a chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford! We 
are not fond of complimenting—but Mr. Paget, in describing 
one of his heroes, has admirably succeeded, we think, in taking, 
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the measure of his own intellectual and religious acquirements; 
of course our readers will substitute the term tractarian for 
dissenting. ‘ With all his fluency, he was by no means well 
* read; and his arguments for the most part were what he might 
‘have picked up in any number of a second-rate dissenting 
magazine.’ The celibate—that source of all practical errors 
and abominations—is a mark beyond popery, though it may be 
regarded as the foundation of the system. We cannot doubt 
that Rome possesses the heart of that man, be he bishop or 
bishop’s chaplain, who feels pleasure in being told, ‘You have 
«made me think better of monasteries and nunneries than I have 
; * hitherto been disposed to do, Mr. Warlingham ;’ and who, in 
‘ reply, can utter language like the following :— 


‘I am not sorry, said I; but let me be not misunderstood. Of 
course I do not mean to say that there were not many crying evils, 
many shocking instances of vice and immorality among the suppressed 
monasteries. All I would assert is, that these evils are not of 
necessity so bound up with every portion of the monastic system, as 
that no modification of it could be restored with advantage. I believe, 
for the reasons and under the restrictions to which I have alluded, 
that it might; and one further suggestion in favour of it, which a 
college life has taught me, I cannot refrain from adding, which is this— 
: that the diligent observance of daily service among them might be the 

; means, in God’s hands, of restoring it elsewhere, and in bringing back 
habits of devotion which I fear have almost past away. It is said that 
after that grim Lord Longdon harried the nuns of Godsholme from 
\ their ancient abode, it was still their habit to return at midnight, and 
| j celebrate the divine offices in the desecrated chapel. Through 
q summer’s heat and winter’s cold, they maintained the pious practice; 
i) and thirty years passed away before the last surviving sister of the 
| venerable band was found dead in the attitude of prayer at the foot of 
that altar where, half a century before, she had devoted herself to 
| God. When our time of trial comes, (and apparently it is hard at 
hand,) may we be found as patient, as constant, as faithful.’ ‘ 

The editor of ‘ Margaret Percival,’ by far the most insidious 
and jesuitical of the tractarian novels for the times, disclaims all 
share whatever in its merits. ‘ He is responsible,’ he tells us, 
‘ for recommending the line of argument'to be employed in cases 
‘ like the one exhibited in the present tale, and for sanctioning 
‘ the use of fiction as a vehicle for suggesting it to others.’ The 
argument, as a defence of the Anglican church in opposition to 
the pretensions of the church of Rome, is a failure, and evidently 
intended to be so; and apart from the argument, the story en- 
lists all the ee of the reader on the same side. Unlike 
the tales of t and Gresley, it aims at a higher quarry than 
low chureh and the sects. Low church is not once alluded to, 
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and the sects are summarily disposed of. The design of 
the writer to win the regards to Romanism, 
No Jesuit, bearing in his recollection that prejudices still lin 
among English people against popery, mill have managed with 
more art to obliterate, in a cautious and gentle manner, unfavour- 
able impressions and reminiscences, with a view to leave his 
readers prepossessed in favour of the catholic system. What 
other end he could possibly have in view in adopting the 
story we cannot imagine; and why a Protestant clergyman 
should so commit himself, we are greatly at a loss to conjec- 
ture. His own account, in the Preface, must excite surprise 
in all but the initiated. ‘Romanism has its fairer as as 
* its darker side, and it is only when the fairer is presented that 
* it can tempt a delicate mind. Jt was necessary for the purpose 
‘ of the story to exhibit it here in this light: and to have drawn 
* it in its grosser deformities would have been little consistent 
‘ either with the taste or the position of a lady.’ We conclude 
that for the purpose of the story it was also necessary to throw 
into shade the fairer side of the church of England, and to give 
an unnatural prominence to its darker features. 2 
We may be permitted, however, to question whether a young 
lady totally ignorant of the polemics of both churches, of an 
ent mind, and delicately sensitive on all subjects that touch 
the conscience, was quite the person to be selected as the heroine 
of a tale, where a priest of Rome and an Anglican Jesuit alter- 
nately place her on the rack of controversy—torturing her with 
doubts she cannot solve, and rending her heart with conflicting 
emotions, of which she ought never to have been the victim, 
Nor can we feel otherwise than strongly incensed, as we proceed 
with the story, at the paltry sophistries practised upon the poor 
girl’s simplicity, when the only pee really at issue is, whether 
she shall continue a member of a church that renounces Pro- 
testantism, or go over to its elder sister, the church of Rome. 
But our indignation takes another direction, when we perceive 
that the tale has a very different end and object to that which 
appears to belong to the narrative, that the denouement is un~ 
natural, and that it was by the writer intended to produce a 
revulsion of feeling in the mind of the reader. The church of 
England has the victory—while the triumph is awarded to the 
church of Rome. A cathedral scene at Rouen is thus described, 
and is, in fact, the real commencement of the story :— 


‘The door was pushed open; and with a greater degree of reve- 
rence than of curiosity, Margaret advanced into the church. The 
shadows of evening were fast gathering round, and the extremities of 
the long aisles and transepts were shrouded in obscurity, but before her 
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the graceful pillars of the nave, their moulded piers unbroken by 
capitals, rose up into the vaulted roof; whilst beyond them were 
mingled arches and columns, altars and chapels, some dark and 
scarcely to be distinguished, others touched by the light of the dying 
day, as its mellowed rays shone mistily through the deep yet gorgeous 
colours of the windows. A few figures were scattered about the 
building, but none were moving. Kneeling before the shrine of the 
Virgin, or the image of a favourite saint, they were apparently ab- 
sorbed in devotion; and except the distant murmur of the world’s 
cares, which reached even to that temple of God, no sound fell upon 
the ear, save from the furthest end of the south transept, where, before 
an illuminated altar which shed a flickering light upon the bases of 
the pillars near, a priest was chanting a mass for the repose of the 
dead. Margaret stood motionless; she thought of nothing—observed 
nothing—her soul was absorbed in a feeling of intense awe.’ 


To her Anglican father confessor, Margaret is represented as 
saying— 

* «But the unity of the church must mean more than the church o 
one particular nation.’ 

* © Of course it does;’ is the reply—‘ it includes all churches which 
are really churches descended from the apostles, and adhering to the 
true faith.’ 

« ¢ And union between Romanists and ourselves? inquired Margaret, 
doubtfully. 

* © You are inclined to be argumentative, I see, my dear child,’ said 
Mr. Sutherland; ‘and ifso, perhaps this conversation may do you 
more harm than good.’ 


Evasion the first; and we have the second in the next 
paragraph— 

‘ *T am not going to enter upon the subject of the relative position 
of the two churches. It is a very deep and intricate one, requiring 


accurate historical knowledge, and not necessary for the regulation of 
your daily conduct.’’ 


We shall not attempt to analyse these volumes, or to give the 
story in whole or in outline; but shall content ourselves with 
uoting a few of those passages, out of many that might be ad- 
pe which furnish evidence to confirm the leading allegation 
which it has been our aim through this article to establish. 
Father Andrea, the Romish confessor, makes the following 
shrewd remark—he had, in a qualified manner, been defending 
puritanism, and vindicates himself by observing— 


‘ ¢ Miss Percival trusts what she calls her church, because it has a 
claim to some antiquity and suits her taste; but if you can bring her 
to see that dissenters have an equal claim to her respect, the prestige, 
for it is nothing more, which now makes the establishment venerable, 
will cease; she will be driven from her position.’’ 
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Page after page, as we pass along, is filled with statements 
calculated to depreciate the English church. Margaret is de- 
scribed in a state of mind, produced by her catholic associations, 
not very favourable toit. If the existence of the church had hitherto 
appeared an abstraction which her mind could not grasp, now it 
had melted away entirely—lost amid the heterogeneous medley of 
opinions which she had been accustomed to include in the term 
Protestantism. One of the interlocutors introduced to help ‘ the 
argument,’ observes, ‘ Persons talk so much in these days of the 
church of Rome.’ The answer of the Protestant priest is remark- 
able. We hope it will make a due impression upon the thoughtful 
readers of such works as ‘ Margaret Percival.’ ‘ ‘I know they do, 
‘ and for that very reason one should be inclined to suspect something 
* unsound in the feeling which leads them to do so. Fashions in 
‘ opinion are, generally speaking, exaggerations of truth.’’ 


‘* But you'don’t condemn the Romish system, putting aside the 
errors? inquired George. 

‘*TI do not wish to speak of it. It is not our business. Let us 
work out our own fully; and when we are made bishops and sit in 
convocation, it will be time enough to think whether it is wise to 
adopt the customs of Rome.’ ‘ But,’ said Margaret, in a timid voice, 
‘I do not think I quite understand what your system is.’ 

(This brings out another sly thrust at the church of England.) ‘You 
are not alone in your ignorance there, my dear Margaret,’ replied her 
uncle. ‘I believe half the people of England judge of the church 
according to its actual working.’ 


‘Save me from my friends! the church of England may 
well exclaim, if no abler advocates present themselves to meet 
her enemies in the gate than the author of such trash as the 
following paragraph contains. 


‘ An act-of-parliament church the English church cannot be, because 
she has the gift of the apostolical succession. Heretical she cannot be, 
because she holds the creed of the apostles, and the canons of the first 
four general councils. Schismatical she cannot be unless the claim of 
the bishop of Rome to be the universal bishop is proved to be valid. 
Now, before you can attempt to form an opinion for yourself on this 
point, I will tell you the learning which is absolutely required. First, 
an acquaintance with the works of the great English divines—Taylor, 
Andrews, Hooker, Hammond, Bull, Beveridge, and very many besides. 
Next, a comparison of their statements with those of Bellarmine, 
Baronius, and the chief Romanist writers; then’a perfect knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history, without which you cannot decide as to the 
credibility of the facts brought forward. And lastly, a long and deep 
study of the early fathers, implying, of course, critical learning in the 
Greek and Latin languages.’ 
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Let any man follow out this line of argument—and see where 
it will lead him. Let it be applied to the inspiration of the 
Seriptures—the controversy between Christianity and its learned 
adversaries of every age and under every form of opposition. As 
far as the controversy with Rome is concerned, it is a two-edged 
sword, and cuts both ways. 
ye epee to get rid of a pressing difficulty. 

spite of this and many other intended contradictions with 
which these volumes abound—startling exposures of the evil 
working of the established church, wk anon,—mild and half- 
articulated censures of Romanism,—the young, the enthusiastic 
who have never breathed in the pure a ere of Scriptural 
Christianity, but who have been accusto to an atmosphere 
imp d and tainted with ‘church principles,’ will seek their 
souls’ health amidst the malaria of a deeper superstition and 
more fatal delusions. Perfect is the contrast between the 
Scriptures and these tractarian novels; and how utterly different 
the mental and moral state of thought and sentiment which they 
respectively induce! We cannot say, indeed, that tractarianism, 
any more than Romanism, is all form, without a spirit. It is 
mysticism united with the monkery and asceticism of Rome. 
a these persons the delusion of a church takes se ae 

and is of equal potency with the Maryo e 
papist. It leads Ssien Christ-snot to him. It sets the priest, 
as the leader, at the head of a procession of saints, bearing 
crucifixes, tapers, and material symbols, and all the para- 
phernalia of a pompous and idolatrous ceremonial—these in- 
tervene, as a dense cloud between spiritual worship and its 
object. God is aspirit, and they who worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth. Spiritual worship is the only true 
and acceptable worship. Roclesinstioal ceremonies are, in them- 
selyes, among things purely indifferent, and to be observed only 
so far as they contribute to good order and decorum. In any 
other view, all ceremonies are but a modification of idolatry. 
Idolatry is, indeed, the grand besetting sin of human nature. 
The worship of a purely spiritual being is the most ennobling 
and the most difficult of all mental exercises. It requires that 
we should free ourselves from all the ties and entanglements of 
the corporeal elements with which our spirit is so ly con- 
nected, so that we may be ourselves pure as the Divine source 
of all purity to whom we desire to draw near. A single unholy 
thought, a single grovelling desire, is fatal to the spiritual inter- 
course ; the soul must rise upwards with all its powers, with all 
its holiest energy, if it would appear before the unapproachable 
Majesty of heaven and earth. But such efforts as these, the 
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weakness and degeneracy of man would gladly escape, and thus 
he turns, with a sense of relief, to the contemplation of something 
which promises to spare him the pains, and give him a religion 
more easy and accessible. The throne of the ineffable Eternal 
he feels beyond his reach, and he welcomes a shrine or a relic, 
or a ceremony—hoping that this may, perhaps, even though not 
exactly, yet in a certain measure, be made to supply its place. 
* And this he can look upon, as it were, with security ; it demands 
no great sacrifice, and is — on a level with his natural capa- 
city, and his ordi modes of thinking and acting. But here 
lies the essence of all idolatry. Our sympathies and devotional 
feelings are called forth to that which is not God—an act of 
adoration is paid to that which stands between man and his 
Maker; and the sentiment is precisely the same whether, like 
the Israelites, we bow to the golden calf, or whether, according 
to the custom of more modern times, we bow to the altar: the 
calf is not God, and the altar is not God; but if the homage paid 
to both be the same, why should one be justified, and the other 
called idolatrous? To say that by the outward act we mean to 
worship the true God, and not the object immediately before our 
eyes, which we may suppose to recall and represent him to us, 
is no justification of the act; for it is such an act as this which 
is forbidden by the Second Commandment. Nothing is there 
said about the worshipper’s meaning and intentions, but the out- 
ward act of bowing down only is mentioned; as if it were not 
to be supposed that man would ever be so brutish as to look upon 
the objects themselves as divine, it was only this peculiar manner 
of worshipping the Supreme Being which needed a prohibition. 
The great pretence of the Oxford tractarians is the revival of 
@ spiritual and influential religion in the church of England, as 
the grand means of reforming the people at large. That it is a 
mere pretence, they themselves are perfectly aware; all history 
shows them—and especially those historical records which they 
have made their chief study—that the Christian teachers of the 
Nicene, and of a much earlier age, not only polluted and debased | 
the Christian Sealer but cast into the shade even the doctrines 
they had so perverted, for the purpose of giving prominence to 
sacramental and ritual observances, to fasting at penance, and 
to whatever carried the mind and heart away from a lively faith 
and a spiritual devotion. Universal corruption of manners was the 
consequence. Have we not sufficient warnings against the doc- 
trines and practices of Rome, in the social and moral condition 
of all those countries that acknowledge her sway? They were 
not the emissaries or doctrines of Rome that revived religion in 
the church, and diffused it through the nation in the eighteenth 
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century. Whitfield’s sermons and Wesley’s hymns will live, and 
warm many hearts with the fervency of evangelical piety, when 
Sewell’s ‘Christian Morals’ and Keble’s ‘ Lyra Apostolica’ shalt 
have passed into oblivion. 

The real object of the tractarians, and of their high-church 
coadjutors, is to consolidate a system of priestly power, which 
will enable them to sway the destinies of two worlds. As they can- 
not raise an individual to the chair of God’s vicar on earth, with 
the keys at his girdle, to open and shut the gates of heaven at 
his pleasure, they are determined to invest their hierarchy with 
an equal authority. They are subtle, but not wise in their gene- 
ration. Whatever appearances the ecclesiastical heavens may 
present to the eye of the superficial and incurious, there are 
those who behold in their aspects, omens of a portentous cha- 
racter—omens that not only tell of change, but of disaster. The 
star wormwood is on its descent; already men are dying of its 
bitterness ; and we are almost disposed to hail Sir James Mackin- 
tosh as a prophet, who, more than half a century ago, said, ‘ Did 
« we not dread the ridicule of political prediction, it would not 
* seem difficult to assign its period. Church power (unless some 
‘ revolution, a 2m to priestcraft, should replunge Europe in 
‘ ignorance) will certainly not survive the nineteenth century.’ 
The church of England, if she follow her tractarian guides, will 
be her own destroyer. After having survived so many storms, 
this would be a most ‘lame and impotent conclusion.’ 


Art. X. (1.) Christianisme et Paganisme; ou, Principes engagés dans 
la Crise Ecclésiastique du Canton de Vaud. Par te Ctr. AGENOR 
DE GasPARIN. 

{2.) isse dune Théorie de I'Eglise Chrétienne. Par Epmonp 

CHERER, D.D. 

(3.) Christianity; its perfect adaptation to the Mental, Moral, and 
Spiritual Nature of Man. By Aruanase CoquErEL, one of 
the Pastors of the Protestant Church of France, and Chevalier 

of the Legion of Honour. : 

(4.) The Moral and Religious History of France, from the Revolution 
of 1830 to the Present Time. By G. Dz Feuice, D.D., &c. 
Published in the British Banner. 


Tue year 1848 seems likely to commence and signalize an epoch 
in more than one sense, and in the annals of more than one na- 
tion. History does not furnish a parallel case of so many civilized 
countries revolutionized within a few weeks. The cataclysm 
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burst 8 the pinnacles of society with the suddenness and the 
force of the thunderbolt. It has swept some away, and made all 
vibrate. A train of gunpowder encircling the nations could not 
have been fired more speedily. The general sympathy in the 
spirit of revolution shows that the train was actually laid, though 
F mong eyes it, and that it only awaited the hand or the acci- 
dent that might supply the spark. The great ones of the earth 
were speaking peace to themselves and one another, and not 
more confidingly for many years past, when sudden destruction 
came upon them. It has passed, or rather, is still passing, over 
some like the whirlwind, and under others like the earthquake. 
The ground heaves, the sky lowers, and the floods have lifted up 
their voice. Still the tempest threatens and the end is not by 
and “ The ocean once stirred from its depths remains long 

itate 
pe our snug little island-nest we have, like most of our 
readers, been tonlas out with intense interest, with anxious 
sympathy, with even a strange mixture of hope and fear, joy 
and grief, upon these social tempests, as they have moved fear- 
fully from region to region, and as they have threatened, and 
do still threaten, to return to the spots where we fondly hoped 
they had done their work; and we have endeavoured, not with- 
out some serious alarm for our own continued quiet, to bring 
together a few observations on this mixed subject—civiliza- 
tion, revolution, and religion—things very different, yet often 
connected in this world’s history, and clearly so in those pro- 
oo pages which show us an overturning power working ‘till 

e come whose right it is.’ 

To the Christian, one of the most interesting questions sug- 

sted by these stupendous movements is—Will ey affect the 
Christianity of Europe? Has Christianity exerted any influence 
in producing that state of the public mind which has brought on 
these changes? And will they directly or indirectly react upon 
the interests of Christianity? Though politics appear at the 
surface, is religion really at the bottom? These are questions 
which we have anxiously put to ourselves, and on which we 
shall, in due course, deliver our opinion, guided by the various 
signs of the times. These are of thrilling interest. We have 
seen the whole social organization of mighty nations vanishin 
like dissolving views at an exhibition, and ancient dynasties on 
forms of government disappearing as if touched by the wand of 
enchantment. “We have beheld human nature everywhere re- 
senting its wrongs, impatient under its privations, recovering its 
benumbed energies, shaking off its incubus, and rising, in giant 
strength, like Samson, after his shorn locks had grown again, 
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the movement is not simply destructive and re . 
It is not a mere ebullition of blind passion. It is not one of the 
vagaries of wild imaginations. It must have sprung from dee 
seated and universal tendencies in human nature. It cannot 
the ferment of an hour, nor the effect of local and temporary 
se Many years and a combination of causes must 
ve contributed to condense the resolution and swell the heart 
of these mighty nations. No man that loves his species can 
look upon this movement with indifference, or entire disappro- 
bation. The effort is ennobling and cheering, as a proof that 
human nature is neither grown old nor become recreant to itself. 
Heroism is not the monopoly of any age or nation. It is still 
indigenous to the human spirit. Let but a right cause evoke it, 
let but a pregnant thought possess the soul, and the great men 
that have been will reappear; for, under given circumstances, 
we allow that the law of feed kind is not retrogression but 
3 not decadence, but growth. 
et social revolutions are always fearful and fitful impulses. 
They are more powerful to destroy than to build up. They 
merely remove obstructions; but the power that impels society 
forward in its line of advancement is altogether different from 
that which does the rough work of demolition. Unanimity, 
determination, courage, may burst the bonds, and hurl them 
a the heads of oppressors; but when nations set them- 
selves to solve the arduous problem of harmonizing their —- 
love of liberty with the sovereignty of law and maintenance o' 
order, then comes the demand for other organs than those of 
destructiveness, and which, we presume, are less liberally distri- 
buted among human craniums than those which help every boy, 
and, with all respect for the sex, almost every girl, to aid the 
work of demolition. But, viewed in itself, this revolutionizi 
propensity is the most formidable enemy to social progress. tt 
may be a necessary evil, to which a nation may resort in its 
extremities, just as a patient submits to a perilous operation in 
surgery. But it ought to be the last resource, and never adopted 
until every other expedient, has failed. When once physical 
force has gained the mastery, it is always doubtful when it will 
submit again to law and order, without which there can neither 
be security nor progress. Revolutions that do not speedily sub- 
side, that develop false notions of what society either ought to 
be, or can be, that split into hostile factions and counter revolu- 
tions, always create greater evils than they cure, and often throw 
wer into worse hands than those from which it was wrested. 
ence we turn anxiously to the inquiry—Does there appear in 


_ the present revolutionary spirit a restraining deference to the 
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first Uo gom of social law? Is there an abhorrence of revolu- 
tion for its own sake, and a disposition to submit to the national 
will? Amidst many popular tendencies that are questionable, and 
others that are absolutely retrograde and destructive, are there at 
work any principles that will prove superior to the — and 
impulses of those masses, wee vith burst their bands; and may 
we hope to see the elements which have shown themselves for a 
time mightier than law, rearranging themselves round centres of 
attraction that may give them coherence and order again, and so 
impart to society a phase in advance of that which has been 
destroyed? These are questions that cannot be answered very 
satisfactorily at present, or at least only partially so. There are 
several ptoms that are hopeful, but yet the most sanguine 
friend of human advancement cannot feel very confident. Anxiety 
still hovers over the issue. Hope and fear alternately prevail, as 
the attempt at reconstruction proceeds. A mistake, an accident, 
a thought, an individual, may, at the present moment, become 
the turning point of a nation’s fate for an age to come. Progress 
or decay are trembling in the balance, and a straw may turn it. 
It is perilous even to guess at the future. All calculation is at 
fault, and foresight is utterly nonplussed. We can only hope the 
best, and buoy up our hopes by general principles. 

If we could unveil the deep-seated and hidden causes that 
have produced these national earthquakes, we might offer at any 
rate safer auguries of the future than can be derived from the 
aspect of the events themselves. The proximate causes are ob- 
vious enough, and might be easily sketched, but they would 
only onan the real powers which have been long and silently 
growing. To tell whence the spark came that ignited the mass 
of combustibles, or what hand applied it, or who enco 
the act, would still leave concealed the motives and reasons that 
determined the will of him that moved his hand to do the deed. 
The hope of progress must have a deeper source than the acci- 
dents and impulses that set the masses in motion, and condensed 
their oe toa point. There was a conception, a feeling, or a 
thought, that operated, with the uniformity and certainty of 


instinct, in the human myriads that rushed to arms; call it love 


of liberty; call it envy of their superiors, the hope of bettering 
their condition, revenge, patriotism, love of change—or what we 
will, yet it was human nature manifesting its objective tendencies 
towards something intensely desirable, and in these must be 
found the surest indications of the future. The immediate re- 
sults may prove anything but progress; the actors may reap every- 
thing the they have wrought; and 
yet the ultimate issues may show a decided advance, and supply 
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an impulse that will long continue in the right direction. Hence, 
he who would sound the depths of these impulses, must. pro- 
ceed upon a wider induction of facts than is supplied by the 
immediate causes and occasions. 

It is not to be denied that there existed in the present instance 
many insufferable corruptions in the countries revolutionized, 
veteran inhumanities, which had long defied reform, and at 
‘length provoked the power which has shivered them at a blow. 
If that power would be content to have done its own appropriate 
work, and leave another power to readjust the social elements, 
the events of these times might promise better for the human 
kind than any similar events of past ages; for, apart from these 
revolutions and their causes, both proximate and remote, there 
are many circumstances in the internal condition of the several 
nations, their literature, religion, education, and international 
politics, which induce us to think that the changes have super- 
‘yvened at a time unusually favorable for effecting the 1 
amount of good, and the least of evil, that can be expected from 
such spasmodic efforts. 

To the believer in the Divine providence there will, we think, 
appear also indications of a happy conjunct limpses of an 
opening era, brighter for Europe, and brighter for the world, 
than any that has preceded. If such an one be also a believer 
in the inspirations of sacred prophecy, his hopes for human 
nature will grow still more joyous and confident as he traces in 
these changes, undoubted progress towards that universal en- 
franchisement of the gospel, which he knows to be predicted, and 
believes to be the oly adequate complement of human civiliza- 
tion. Under the guidance of that providence, human nature 
has advanced, and is advancing, and must go on to advance. 
Why should it not? No reason can be found. Humanity is 
still young. 

ithout patronizing the speculations of Monboddo, or the 
modern theories of development and perfectibility,—for facts re- 
fute them all,—we are yet believers both in a past and a coming 
Sea Mankind degenerated from a higher point than they 
ve yet regained. And if the analogy of human nature, as 
it has advanced from its lowest depression to its present 
standing, furnishes any indications of what it is to be, then there 
is oem scope enough for any reasonable doctrine of progression 
and development, without beginning with a monad or ending 
in a deity. If, on the whole of our past history, we can trace 
advancement, despite the retrogression of some, the stationary 
position of others, and the occasional lapses of those who have 
advanced the most regularly, then the prospect for the future 
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beams with hope, and the inspired page has the honour of fore- 
seeing and predicting it. Nor is that all; for it may fairly claim 
the credit of effecting it. The history of human nature, inter- 
preted on the broadest scale, contributes to the clearest verifica- 
tion of the prophecy. Our modern speculators upon the pro- 
ss of civilization present the facts truly enough as they occur 
in human history; but from these they proceed to extract their 
law of progression, and lay it down as the universal law of hu- 
man nature, resolving the whole into the development of human 
wer. But an essential condition has been overlooked. ‘The 
w is discoverable very partially, and if at all, yet within narrow 
limits, in the absence of revelation. It has invariably worn itself 
out, or come to a stand-still, where Christianity is not. Why 
have not nations generally advanced, and continued to advance, 
if the law of their nature is interminable progression? But it 
is not so. The Christian nations alone show this tendency. 
Others, upon a large scale, have been stationary for untold ages. 
Many have sunk from civilization into barbarism, and others have 
wholly disappeared. There is, then, some reason for identifying 
the life that is in nations with the life that is in revelation—or 
the power that develops the resources of human nature with 
the. power that has” foreshown, and that directs, the destinies 
of nations. If this be true, then with confidence we may antici- 
pate for the coming generations a progress and a consummation 
that would find little support from those comments of universal 
history which are read with a designed oversight of Christianity. 
It is the Christian philosopher alone that can safely and hope- 
fully predict the progress of civilization and the advancement of 
mankind. Let such an one, then, review the past, and carefully 
scrutinize the present, condition of the human family, viewed in 
its totality. 

First of all, he will mark the important fact, that the Christian 
nations have acquired a vast, universal, and unquestionable 
superiority over all the other nations. He might fairly infer, 
from the manner of gaining that superiority, as well as from the 
absence of all competitors with Christianity in the race of civili- 
zation, that nothing can hereafter endanger it. The balance 
can never again turn in favour of the heathen nations. Further, 
it is clear that the only reason to be assigned for this pre-eminence 
of Christian nations is the possession of Christianity. The Pagan 
nations had the start in the race of civilization by thousands of 
years. The Christian nations were uncivilized when all Asia 
was far advanced. Yet there has been no progress in all the 
East, since Christianity dawned, but rather the reverse; while, 
under the influence of Christianity, Europe has gradually 
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advanced, till it has become, not only superior, but has acquired 
a direct and positive influence over the destinies of those vast 
empires which promises, at no very distant day, a complete 
transformation. Rome itself, with its stern military despotism, 
never possessed a tithe of the power and influence over its Pagan 
rivals which England alone exerts over the whole heathen world. 
Take the Christian nations as one section of the human family, 
and the heathen as another, and the fact at once stands out, that 
though the latter are by far the oldest in civilization, and statisti- 
eally the strongest, intellectually nothing inferior, yet now 
the Christian nations stand in the relation of masters and teachers 
to most of the others. All the principles which have held the 
population of the Pagan nations together through so many ages, 
are gradually waning before the superior light and greater power 
of the Christians. is not a heathen nation in the world 
that can be said to be in a state of ive civilization. Of 
course, we mean of itself, and distinct the influences that 
may come from some part of Christendom. Moreover, it may 
be said, that Pagan nations have never gained anything more 
than partial and temporary advantages over the Christians; and, 
wherever these have taken place, they have uniformly issued in 
the disappearance of the Paganism, and the triumph of Chris- 
tianity. e fact is established, without a single exception or 
qualification, that Christianity the mastery of the human 
race, and that Paganism ow) mew ields to its progress. The 
people that have embraced it are the soverel of fl the entire 
globe. Their power is irrevocably secure. re can be no 
revolution here. The Pagan nations, as such, can never recover 
their superiority. The antagonism under which they have been 
constrained to succumb is less physical than moral. Christianity 
has imparted a moral power to even its nominal and professed 
subjects, that has issued in the complete prostration of Fageaiien. 
t the power of Christianity has much more to do, and 
happily it proves itself vigorous and unexhausted; it is even 
augmenting its strength for nobler achievements still. For the 
fact is obvious, that it has only very imperfectly developed itself 
throughout Christendom. Its power om been cramped, and 
counter-antagonisms have sprung up within the Christian nations, 
which have materially impeded its course. These obstacles to its 
triumph, however, though not removed, are considerably miti- 
gated. Infidelity is a very different thing from what it was fifty 
years ago. None but the vulgarest and most ignorant class of 
infidels can now find it in their hearts to revile Jesus Christ, and 
abuse his religion. Nearly all our learned unbelievers and scep- 
tics touch their hat and bow respectfully when Christianity crosses 
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their ; for somehow the sentiment has become fashionable, 
that Christianity is at any rate the most efficient instrument of 
human civilization, and that no other single agency, not except- 
ing even their divine philosophy itself, has ever done half 
service of Christianity, in davelcaiag the resources of human 
nature. Hence the general feeling, that to destroy Christianity, 
were it possible, would be no boon to mankind; but, on the con- 
trary, a decided lapse backward towards barbarism. Our sceptics 
who worship human advancement, though they refuse to aalmnit 
the divine origin of Christianity, are thus constrained to 
it, as ministering to their own idol more effectually than any other 
agency they have yet discovered. So far we find time and ex- 
perience removing one of the most formidable barriers to the 
of Christianity. It has won for itself a much freer egress 
t heathenism. As to the transcendentalism and pantheism 
into which the infidelity of our times, and of the Christian nations, 
seems to be settling down, we have not many misgivings. It has 
had its day in the East some two thousand years ago, and is no 
new thing under the sun. It has done its best and its worst. But 
it could neither sustain heathenism nor impede Christianity. 
Pantheism, like atheism, may offer an asylum, or, if they please, 
an Elysium, to those daring intellects that would rather plunge 
into a fog than keep within doors; but common sense will al- 
ways rule the world, and practical truth will never yield the 
working of human nature to speculation. There never has been, 
and there never will be, a nation of atheists; and the same thing 
may be safely predicted of pantheists. Human nature, both in its 
subjective and objective tendencies, will never be extensively van- 
quished by either. Reason naturally inquires after a higher power, 
and it can form no conception of such power but in connexion 
with personality. It becomes conscious of an impulse working 
within the human spirit superior to reason itself, in so far that it 
is both independent of it, and capable of controlling it; and this 
tendency or capacity is the link that connects mankind with the 
infinite and eternal personality; for to believe the source of its 
own power and personality a something impersonal, were to de- 
grade it to a nullity. Hence, between pantheism and atheism 
there is really no choice. 
But we are verging on matters too remote from our theme, 
and beg to recal attention to the relative = of the Christian 
and the heathen nations. The only additional observation that 


it seems desirable here to lay before our readers, refers to Ma- 
hommedanism. As the nations so designated are both numerous 
and powerful, they demand a separate notice. ont fall not 


opposed 


under the head of paganism, and yet they are as muc 
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to Christianity, and as much opposed by it, as those nations that 
do. In reference to the main question of inferiority to Christians, 
the Mahommedans are found, if not in the same category with 
pagans, yet in the same predicament. They furnish an excep- 
tion to our rule only in form, while in fact their case supplies 
the most striking illustration of the superior power of is- 
tianity in advancing human civilization ; because, with advantages 
which no pagan nation ever enjoyed, with a power that at one 
time had nearly exterminated heathenism throughout the East, 
and which still keeps it in subjection, with resources and energies 
also which, at a later period, threatened to vanquish Christian 
Europe itself, Mahommedanism has sunk into subjection to the 
Christian nations in every part of the world. It is, therefore, as 
clearly inferior to Christianity, in all the principles of national 
life and progress as paganism. It has doubtless manifested a vast 
superiority to paganism, and had there been no such system as 
Christianity in the world, it would as readily have gained the 
mastery in the West, as it had in the East. But the antagonism 
of Christianity has effectually repulsed and humbled it. at is 
it now? Its ambition is gone ; its sceptre is fallen; its crescent 
bows to the dust; its territorial limits have long been fixed ; its 
capability of further inroads upon Christianity nobody fears or 

ts. Its inability to maintain even its present standing is 
patent to the world; it lies hemmed in on all sides by the Chris- 
tian nations, crippled and tolerated, a mere prisoner expecting 
his doom. And who does not know that this prisoner himself 
indulges in gloomy forebodings of his impending fate, and ever 
and anon, as he looks frantically upon his shackles on this side 
and on that, prophesies to himself nothing but evil. 

We may, therefore, now pass on, from these general views, 
to something more precise and definite. Here it first occurs 
to us to remind our thoughtful readers of the relative position 
of all the Christian nations of the world among themselves. 
They have, it is true, a common Christianity, but with few settled 
principles, and with great variety of practice. All sorts of 
organizations prevail within the Christian church, and various 
kinds of connexions exist between it and the civil powers. 
First, we have the strictly Papal, then we have the mixed, in 
which both protestantism and popery connect themselves with 
the secular government. Then, in the third class, may be placed 
those which are exclusively protestant, or in which only the pro- 
testant church is pears and governed by the state, though all 
others may be tolerated; and a fourth class may be named, in 
which Christianity of every form stands perfectly independent 
and free. All the purely papal are intolerant and exclusive 
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They uniformly secure state support, and submit to state control, 
where it may be had upon almost any terms. This proves the best 
instrument of intolerant principles, and the most successful means 
of suppressing liberty of conscience. But where the state declines 
the alliance, priestcraft manages to work even the voluntary sys- 
tem in connexion with church-absolutism. All the protestant 
countries, with some trivial exceptions, are comparatively tolerant. 
Hence, while the papal Christian nations exclude all diversity, 
and repress all manifestations of Christian life beyond the legal 
inclosure, the protestant nations exhibit many offshoots from 
their established systems, growing by the side of them, and rival- 
ling them in vigour and fruitfulness. America stands isolated and 
alone, with a Christianity as vital and efficient as any nation in 
Europe, yet without any established church. The state neither 
owns nor disowns any ; it interferes between no man and his God, 
and yet Christianity sustains itself. Great Britain comes next. 
These are the two most flourishing nations in the world. The 
form the van of Christianity in its militancy with heathenism, 
and they —— the most favourable specimens of national pros- 
perity hey are exercising a vastly greater influence over the 

estinies of the human family than all the other nations of Chris- 
tendom put together. Further, it is to be observed, that the 
influence of both these nations has been, and is at the present 
moment, a ee The influence of Great Britain 
vastly exceeds that of its competitor, both in the extent and the 
on of the civilization it promotes. Reasons might be assigned 
or this without disparaging the Christianity of our American 
brethren; but we cannot pause to state them. 

Let us next take a group from the other extreme—the exclu- 
sively papal. They may be selected indifferently from the old 
world or the new. ere is Mexico and Peru, evidently yielding 
to the superior civilization of the United States. The old Christian 
republics of the catholic type are fading, or suffering organic 
changes, under the superiority of the new republics of protestant- 
ism. If popery was mightier than paganism in its advent into 
that continent, yet a higher order of civilization, encroaching 
from its northern neighbours, modifies and transforms it. 

Then, to take instances from Europe—we have Spain and 
Portugal, from a position of high importance three centuries ago, 
sinking down to the insignificance of cyphers, and becoming as 
powerless in the race of nations as an island of the Pacific; pre- 
serving their own form of Christianity, and nothing more, though 
once mighty and triumphant in the conflict of their religion with 
that of their conquerors. Then we have Italy, once the cradle 
of European science, literature, and civilization—the oracle that 
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was consulted and reverenced by all Christendom—as regularly as 
that at Delphi, but now undone mainly by the absolutism and 
corruption of its church, and _— or something worse, in 
every limb. Next glance at Austria, with a — having 
only one protestant to forty-five or forty-six catholics—stiff, abso- 
lute, and intolerant—it is quite unable to maintain its ancient 
power and influence in Europe; for, though formerly one of the 
most powerful of the Christian states, especially in resisting the 
formidable assaults of Mahommedanism, it now lies a dismem- 
bered and all but headless trunk. It ranks, ecclesiastically, nearly: 
with the most rigid of the Catholic nations, having resisted the 

wth both of free institutions and free Pa most as reso- 
utely and successfully as either Spain or Italy. Its dynasty, so 
long renowned and mighty, has probably seen its end. Its ex- 
clusiveness has been its bane ; the rock of ice is melting before 
the fire of revolution. Turning for a moment to Prussia, which, 
though monarchical, and in a great degree absolute, as Austria, 
yet, by its late ecclesiastical constitution, approximating in a 
good degree to the freedom of England, with a population more 
than one-third Catholic, or as five to nine, seems to possess an 
influence over the rest of Germany, as well as in the great Chris- 
tian family, mainly quadrating with the measure of its religious 
freedom, and its advance towards complete toleration. 

There appears, in all these instances, a most remarkable coin- 
cidence between the internal measure of freedom and the external 
influence and general prosperity of the people, so that the one 
may be taken ordinarily as the gauge of the other. 

The only apparent exceptions that occur to us are France and 
Russia. rance we may say, in brief, that while its influence 
has been confined to Christendom, its high station has been at- 
tained, not by the vigour and life of its mee not by its 
real love of liberty, but by its military passion. It has never 
yet exerted any beneficial influence on the cause of Christianity 
as opposed to heathenism. Whatever it may have done to pro- 
mote human civilization has been done in Europe. Beyond thee 
limits its services to the cause of humanity are very inconsider- 
able. At the present moment it exerts no moral power; it has 
exhibited none for some ages past. It possesses no colonies, or 
next to none—certainly none that either receive or confer be- 
nefit; it has deservedly lost those it once possessed, and the 
abandonment of those paltry ones it still holds, would give no 
check to the progress either of civilization or Christianity. 

Russia stands out as an exception, apparently but not really, 
to our rule, and the facts that have suggested it. It is a case not 
reducible to either of our categories. It seems to partake of a 
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compound character, made up of paganism and Christianity. In 
the ait of the true religion. it sanctifies the worst forms of the 
Asiatic empires, and perpetuates to modern times both the gross- 
est corruptions of the Eastern church and the absolutism of the 
vilest of the Ceesars. Thus, though nominally Christian, Russia 
is still essentially heathen. It does not worship Jupiter and Venus, 
but its land is full of idols, and its temples are full of pictures. 
Yet, even this does not so decidedly mark its heathenism as that 
tyrannical form of government which claims the absolute disposal 
of the bodies and souls of its people—which knows nothing of 
man but as a living material to build up the state, and accom- 
plish the will of the emperor. This has always been, and is still 
the characteristic of pagan rule—its blasphemy against God and 
his image, the destruction of individuality, the denial of personal 
conscience, the absorption of the idea of the man in that of the 
state. Whether monarchical, republican, or aristocratical, they 
have uniformly asserted the absolute right of the civil governor 
to dispose of the entire man, as well as of the aggregation of all 
the subjects. Russia does the same. It is the principle of the 
ancient pagan empires, associated with a type of Christianity. 
It is the one will of the monarch tyrannizing over all wills—one 
conscience put for all, one individuality representing millions, and 
assuming as just a right over them as over itself. That the en- 
chantment should have lasted so long in the presence of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, in any form, is one of the greatest mysteries 
in the history of Europe. The only solution we can find is, that 
the Christianity of Russia must have departed as far from its 
normal type, as it is possible for man to force it by his corruptions, 
since it has never emancipated the national will and conscience, 
nor infused the life of proper manhood into the myriads of semi- 
barbarians that people its distant provinces. Yet the position 
which Russia has held among the nations of Europe has been 
mainly owing to its professed Christianity. The monarchical 
spirit of other nations has sustained itself upon Russia as a but- 
tress, and, in return, has never failed to repair and uphold the 
buttress. Russia has been the friend in need of all tyrants and 

annical governments; but its position is now materially 

anged. its influence has been suddenly and powerfully 


checked, by the stride all the rest of Europe is taking in the 
line of free institutions. Its allies in the cause of absolutism are 
greatly thinned and impoverished, while dangers around and 
within are greatly increased. Its power over the destinies of 
Europe and the world is in a great measure paralyzed ; it scarcely 
holds the rank of a third-rate nation. Its roots, which were once 
spreading into the gardens of the south, are very unexpectedly 
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cut off; they are walled up within their own frozen region, and 
while freedom, civilization, and Christianity maintain their pre- 
sent advanced position, cannot shoot forth again with much 
vigour. If the friends of liberty, who have given so effectual a 
check to Russian ambition, will but make common cause, they 
have nothing to fear from a foe who will soon find it desirable to 
concentrate his vigilance upon his own dominions. How long 
this vast empire may remain stationary, and continue to freeze 
up the fountain of life in its various and hardy tribes, is a problem 
for the solution of which we find no adequate data. Its Chris- 
tianity has done something for its civilization; but its absolutism 
as a state resists and petrifies all the regenerating and ennobling 
powers of its religion. The hoary corruptions of the worst age 
of the Greek church have ministered to the stability of the 
tyranny, and, in return, the will of the tyrant upholds the church 
and perpetuates its corruptions. The eed ich was designed 
to bless and enfranchise mankind, has become a chain to hold 
them in slavery—a mere instrument of imperial domination. Its 
power to do its proper work is exhausted. The people are as 
much enslaved by the forms which have stereotyped their religion, 
as by the monarchy which absorbs their will, and appropriates their 
entire being to itself. But its civilization, for which its Christianity 
made way and which it long promoted, is not stationary; that 
has advanced, and will weak» And the hope is, that its civi- 
lization and science, literature and commerce, neither of which 
can be altogether isolated from the rest of Europe, will ultimately 
react upon its Christianity, and then the national mind would 
assert its life and vindicate its rights. 

But we must be allowed to set aside from one general com- 
parison and exempt from our rule, a case so peculiar in all its 
circumstances—a case that comes properly, neither under the 
category of the pagan nor of the Christian states. Russia stands 
like an island in a continent ; like an impregnable fortress upon 
a rock, frowning with its military array over the life and verdure 
and happiness with which it has no sympathy, and which it can 
neither impede nor rival. 

From this brief and hasty survey of the doings of Christianity 
in the past, and the relation which it bears at present to the 
civilization and progress of the entire human family, it is abun- 
dantly manifest that it alone commands the power that can re- 
novate mankind. Christianity has ever proved, through all its 
‘chequered history, and all the perversions it has suffered, the 
great patron and promoter of human progress, yet having a 
special source and foundation of its own, executing a mission 
peculiar and sublime. It rises with civilization, and it rises 
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above it. It crowns that civilization when it is highest, stimulates 
it when it is lowest, and originates it where it is not. The 
mental i ed which Christianity calls forth, is the very element 
out of which civilization springs, and in which it produces its 
most healthy and enduring roots. Yet Christianity is neither 
the effect nor the offshoot of civilization. It asserts a sublime 
independence of it, as of everything else that is purely human. 
Confiding in its own resources, evincing its own divine and in- 
dependent life, originating its own impulse, and providing for its 
own defence, it has slowly but surely advanced in the execution 
of its high behest, in defiance of all the antagonisms with which 
it has had to contend, the greatest of which it has already over- 
come, and the whole of which it will ultimately exhaust. The 
= secret of its power over human nature lies in the fact that it 
all the desires, and gives scope to all the capabilities of man. 
It fully comprehends his nature, recognises and satisfies all his 
objective tendencies, while it ennobles and purifies all the sub- 
jective. It does so perpetually and perfectly, and it does so by 
placing the origin of man’s nature upon the only foundation 
worthy of him, and directing it back again to the only issue that 
comports with so honourable a beginning and answers to such 
noble power. But this origin and this consummation are both 
found in the infinite, the eternal, the perfect, and the blessed— 
short of this, man never rests, and can never be satisfied. In 
this gag adaptation of Christianity to his nature, are to be 
found the sure auguries that the system is designed by the 
author of nature ‘for perpetuity and universality. It meets no 
rival, and it fears no opposition. There is nothing upon earth, 
nor among the possibilities of the future, that can endanger its 
existence or prevent its triumph. Who can entertain a doubt 
of its ultimate universality, while we witness in its doi 
whether of ancient or modern times, an omnipotence that con- 
verts enemies into friends, and obstacles into facilities. Upon 
the guarantees which Christianity affords of its complete success, 


M. ig sae has presented a summary well worthy of attention 


in the 


‘ Addressing itself to the intellectual powers, it brings them into 
contact with truth, infinite, supreme, absolute; it leads and compels 
reason constantly to strike against the boundary which separates it 
from the infinite—to remove the barrier still further, but to find it 
again erected anew before its steps. 

‘ Addressing itself to the moral power, Christianity exhausts it, be- 
cause it is satisfied with nothing less than perfect holiness. Address- 
ing itself to the power of the affections, Christianity exhausts it by 
demanding a boundless love of God—a love of our fellow men equal 
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to that which we feel for ourselves, and by assimilating these two 
eommandments. 

‘ Addressing itself to our sensitiveness, Christianity exhausts it by 
exhorting us to aim at a happiness perfect and eternal; not to be 
—" less, and thus to find a counterbalance for the miseries 

‘ Finally, addressing itself to our religiousness, Christianity exhausts 
it, and measures the depth of that which appears the least capable 
of being sounded, by showing that aspiration towards God should 
eternally become more and more identified with our feelings, that the 
resemblance of the creature to the Creator should be infinitely pro- 

‘ Why should we hear of a new Christianity—a new religion coming 
to occupy an empty place? It would find nothing to ripen. So far 
from the place being empty, it is filled. It is obvious, that a religion 
which thus exhausts the tendencies by fully occupying them, is the 
definite religion of mankind. 

‘ Christianity takes possession of the whole man, and has left no 
portion of him to be occupied by systems of false religion, which 
would attempt its overthrow. 

‘The last characteristic equally subjective, and one connected 
with the preceding, will serve to complete the proof of the perpetuity 
of Christianity. It could not exhaust and satisfy the tendencies, were 
it not equally suited to both sexes. No false religion has ever even 
attempted to solve the problem; none has ever tried to assign to 
man his sphere, and to woman hers: and nevertheless to found an 
altar where both might kneel without any difference in worship—and 
to open up a heaven, to which both might aspire with a common hope, 
and enter upon the same footing. The law of Moses itself had its 
court for the men, more sacred and nearer to the sanctuary than that 
of the women, because it recognised a shade of distinction in holiness 
between the sexes. Christianity, alone, receives them by the same 
title, into the same church, and leads them towards the same immor- 
tality.’—pp. 347-8. 

But, in our judgment, a vast addition may be made to this 

resentation of the resources of Christianity, in the connexion 
which it establishes between human powers and the divine. It 
calls the attention, and elevates the faith of all its disciples to 
the sufficiency of a divine influence, working through the medium 
of their minds and hearts, to accomplish its own p s and 
their aspirations. Hence it braces human powers with a super- 
human energy. It connects their exhaustible resources with the 
inexhaustible fountain of life and power; and this it does in a 
way so congenial with the inward impulses, that instead of being 
conscious of any restraint or coercion, they never move more 
freely than in the region of prayer,, and are never more natural 
and healthful than when connecting themselves with Omni- 
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sae Even those persons who were never taught to pray 
we found it, in their exigencies, the natural outburst of the 


heart; and those who thought they had rationally proved to 
themselves the unreasonableness of prayer, have involuntaril 
felt its inspiration, and yielded to its emotion. But if the aspi- 
ration of human desires towards the Deity is thus, in its principle, 
natural, and under many conditions of our nature, necessary and 
inevitable, then the Christian doctrine of divine influence meets 
and satisfies this tendency. It inspires the hope of attaining all 
that Christianity requires in its disciples, by means of the 
succour that Christianity supplies, and in the order which it 
enjoins. Thus it marvellously fixes man’s irresolute purposes 
after the attainment of virtue, melts the frozen heart into 
devotion, and nerves the feeblest arm with a strength which 
es sufficient, because it believes itself succoured by the 
ivine all-sufficiency. Faith and prayer, sustained by this 
doctrine of the Divine influence, create the noblest specimens 
of humanity—the highest style of man. Under their inspiring 
influence every true disciple becomes a moral hero and a 
philanthropist, before whom all obstacles vanish, and every foe 
retreats. 

But it ought still further to be noticed, that Christianity 
secures and promotes human civilization in a way altogether its 
own, and carries it to the highest point, by a principle directly 
opposed to nism and Mahommedanism, and yet a principle 
which instantly approves itself to human consciousness, and 
universally secures its concurrence; it makes every man pro- 
foundly conscious, in the first instance, of his own individuality. 
It brings to light his true and proper dignity, and places him 
upon a natural and moral equality with all his fellow beings. 

ere is the secret of its mighty power. There it first proves 
its life and shows its deep wisdom. In this consists its funda~ 
mental distinction from heathenism. This demonstrates and 
explains its infinite superiority. Paganism under all its forms 
destroys the sense of in ividual , by perverting it to something 
extraneous. Christianity recognises, authorizes, and sanctifies 
it: undertakes to sustain and guide it to its only adequate and 
satisfactory issue. Christianity alone harmonizes all the sacred 
rights of individuality with the social tendency, with the supre- 
macy of law, the claims of government, the spirit of nationality 
and of patriotism. Hence, it most effectually works for civiliza- 
tion, and carries it upon sure principles to its highest point. It 
founds all rights upon the rights of conscience, which precede 
all others in order, and ought never to be superseded or counter- 
acted by any that follow them. But the civilization and religion 
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of all pagan nations have been based upon the denial of these 
rights.* The state was supposed in theory to create or confer 
all the rights that the individual man possessed. He was the 
creature of the state, not the creature of God. Hence the in- 
dividual conscience was practically annulled. It was recognised 
only in the public conscience—it worked only as it was influenced 
by the national authority. Man was nothing by himself. He 
became a contribution to a vast aggregate, but he never rose to 
the sublimity of his own individual being. The state was his 
Cdr commanding idea. Around that centre all his powers and 
4 Bl affections moved; towards it all were attracted, into it all were 
absorbed. Between the citizen and the worshipper there was 
— no distinction. The rights and the duties of aa latter were 
3 id identical with those of the former, and founded upon them. 
— Ul Civil and religious law formed but one code, and both flowed 
i from one fountain. Neither the state nor the individual re- 
; cognised, except in the lowest department, and very occasionally, 
the rights of personal conscience ; never when they came into 
collision with those of the state. Hence personal faith, domestic 
education, independent government of families, and the supre- 
macy of moral right over civil, were all denied and superseded 
by that principle of legislation which made the people the pro- 
perty of the state, and immolated the man to the aggrandisement 
of his country. The domestic hearths had no sacredness; the 
family no independence. They were not circles complete of 
themselves, and overflowing with spontaneous joy. They were 
but segments and fractions of that larger disale which had its 
centre in the public place, where the human materials met to 
| be appropriated by the organs of the state. The machinery was 
| admirably contrived, and worked well for state purposes, and for 
: those only. But it was felt all the time to be jarring and crush- 
a ing to human emotions. It started on a wrong principle, and it 
ry aimed at a false end. States should be for men, and not men 
for states. 
oS It would not be difficult to illustrate these views by following 
— the course both of Dorian and Ionic civilization. The idea of 
| the dignity of man was in no pagan nation carried further, nor 
aa * * ¢Quand le Christianisme apparut dans le monde, il le trouva soumis 4 la domi- 
Ee a nation d’un principe ennemi, le principe des religions territoriales, 
ee ahi i * Le paganisme se refusait 4 distinguer entre le citoyen et le croyant. Chaque 
E ai pays avait son culte, et ce culte était obligatoirement celui de tous les habitans du 
1 : a ‘ pays. La loi civile et la loi religieuse étaient inscrites au méme code, revétues 


aii | mémes sanctions. Dissidence et revolte étaient synonymes. 
Bhi, ‘En veut-on la preave? Ouvrons l'histoire du peuple le plus libre de J’antiquité 
Bi ii paienne, du peuple qui aurait di, plus qu’un autre, respecter les droits de l’indé- 
i dance personnelle. Nous verrons que les Grecs eux-mémes ont complétement nié 
spontanés entre l’'ame et Dieu.’—Gasparin, tom. i. p. 3. 
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his powers more highly developed, nor his civil and social rights 
better secured, than in the two races that have immortalized 
Greece ; yet man’s proper and sacred individuality was effectually 
destroyed by the legislation both of Athens and Sparta. Egypt, 
Babylonia, Persia, all had adopted the same principle long 
before. They never compassed the whole of man. They never 
developed the sublime idea of humanity entire. The elements 
were soo subtle for their analysis; the conception too complex 
and sublime for their philosophy. Their highest conception of 
human nature was the state; and whether they upheld monarchies, 
aristocracies, or republics, they only cemented and bound human 
beings skilfully together, to make mountains and aggregations of 
physical force, or martial glory, or national prosperity. Thus, 
in identifying man with the state, they unmade him; for when 
the state had absorbed him, he was but half a man. The other 
half, which ought to have been reserved intact for man himself, 
was destroyed, and his whole nature became no better than an 
abortion—a mere peg or wheel in state-mechanism. He was a 
busy and delighted actor in a continued drama; his part per- 
formed, he made his exit, and the only ambition he ind 

was to make it efully ; while the denouement of the whole 
was involved in the fate of his country. In all these, and in all 
other pagan nations, whether low or high in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, man lived not for himself or his family, or his God. He 
was a portion of the nation’s power, a mere item in the public 
commissariat. 

Some ancient nations, influenced more by territorial ambition, 
made all things contribute to their military resources, and placed 
physical heroism at the summit of all virtues; while others, 
rising to a far higher standard, made intellectual vigour, artistic 
skill, or literary accomplishment, the pinnacle of human glory, 
and the end of human life. These were all consecrated at the 
shrine of their country, or laid as a chaplet upon its altar. Even 
their women were estimated chiefly for maternity, and families 
were contemplated by their ablest philosophers and statesmen, 
only as confluent rills, contributing to form and feed the river 
which bore up and bore forward the vessel of the state. Such 
was the theory of civilization elaborated by the most eminent 
philosophers and legislators*—Draco, Solon, Socrates, Plato, and 


* «Consultons 4 present ces mémes écrits de Platon et de Socrate, sur le point que 
nous occupe. Cherchons-y une reconnaissance, une consécration quelconque des 
droits de la conscience personnelle, des droits de la famille, des droits de l'individu. - 

* Qu’y trouvons-nous? Le bannissement de quiconque donne une idée fausse 
de la divinité; la suppression des familles, la négation des individus! Com- 
munauté des femmes; communauté des enfants; despotisme complete et uni- 
versel de l’Etat ; enlévement des enfants aux méres; exposition de ceux qui sont 
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Aristotle ; roached by slow and small degrees, 
and irected their speculations, 
some few degrees nearer to a just appreciation of human 
nature. The fundamental principle, however, had been pro- 
minent in all the great monarchies which had preceded the 
Grecian republics, and the same reappeared in their Roman 
successors, and has been as yet only meliorated and limited, not 
wholly oars by the progress of civilization in modern 
Europe. e principle still lurks in the supposed right of the 
state, the monarch or the majority, to choose a religion for the 
whole people, and make the minority support it, while in some 
instances they refuse them protection 2 fiberty in the exercise 
of their own forms of worship. All catholic states proceed upon 
the principle of denying the rights of individual conscience, and 
some protestant states imitate the heathenish example. Yet it 
cannot be denied that this is the intensest tyranny, the most 
degrading vassalage to which the human spirit can submit, the 
vilest oe ean of God’s image—the denaturalizing of man’s 
nature! It has proved the most prolific source of social un- 
easiness, and has more or less been mixed up in all the various 
and protracted revolutions of Europe. It is against this — 
that Christianity militates, by teaching every man to assert his 
individuality, and claim for his conscience a perfect independence 
of all human authorities. Here is the essential antagonism be- 
tween Christianity and paganism. The former aims to make 
supreme in man that power which the other represses and 
eradicates. The one encircles man’s individuality, in the matter 
of his conscience and his religion, with an inviolable sanctity. 
It places thereon the seal of the divine kingdom, and forbids its 
tion by any pretender. In doing so, it lays the only 
true basis of personal morals, and consequently the best founda-~ 
tion for social order. The opposite principle breaks through the 
inclosure, and demands all for the state, for secular interests, and 
for time. Christianity holds man individually responsible for 
his moral and religious principles, and commands him to assert, 
enjoy, and defend his freedom of conscience, independent of all 
nationality ; because this inalienable right alone corresponds with 
and admits the supremacy of God over all his creatures directly, 
and their personal accountableness to Him. 
This doctrine is essentially opposed to every system of religion, 


nés de parents agés et de ceux qui sont difformes; réunion de tous les autres dans 
un bercail commun (c’est la créche perfectionnée) oi des surveillants officiels les 
élévent et oi les viennent les nourrir au les voila 
quelques traits "organisation idéale proposée par Platon dans la politique, dans 
la republique, et dans ses divers traités.,—Gasparin, p. 8. 
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or system of social organization, which either sacrifices or kee 
in abeyance the individuality of man. That grand error, that 
glaring impiety of all governments, from ancient Egypt down to 
modern Europe, Christianity attacks, and Christianity is surely 
destined to annihilate. Individuals, families, states, have all their 
ve ope spheres; and to harmonize these is the business, and 
1 be the achievement of that religion which states and monarchs 
have been endeavouring for eighteen centuries to pervert to their 
own selfish and tyrannous purposes. The effort has signally 
failed; for Christianity is vindicating, in a manner the most 
conspicuous and commanding, the independence of the individual 
man against all controlling earthly powers, even that of the sove- 
reign people, whose tyranny over conscience is as intolerable as 
that of prince or pope. But Christianity cannot do this without 
claiming and securing for every individual man the unabri 
and unpunished exercise of his individual conscience. The 
struggle to obtain this right has never wholly subsided since the 
era when Christianity arrayed itself against paganism, in the 
advent of the Gospel. But when statesmen undertook to legis- 
late for the promotion of Christianity, they introduced a principle 
essentially repugnant to the nature of the Gospel, and which gave 
the first serious check to its progress. It involved a compromise 
unworthy of the Christian cause, and productive of all its subse- 
quent corruptions. The pagan principle of state dominion over 
conscience gained the victory. It only renounced its form to 
_— its spirit. The Christian principle of individuality soon 
isappeared from the Christian church. Prelates and priests 
became its sternest enemies and most savage persecutors. But 
though the fortunes of the divine principle were long depressed, 
they were never desperate. There were always some to assert 
the rights of conscience, and denounce the tyranny, whether of 
civil or ecclesiastical rulers. In the present age, and throughout 
Christendom, there is a revival of this momentous controversy. 
Indications oe upon us, that an improved state of thi 
is gradually approaching; and even revolutions, that neither begin 
in religion, nor intend its advancement, supply a vantage ground 
for vindicating the rights of humanity, and placing them on a foun- 
dation from which they will never again be wrenched. Chris- 
tianity is, therefore, ultimately concerned in every change which 
tends to protect individuality against the encroachments of human 
power. There lies its strength, and there will be its triumph. 
We proceed now to offer some observations on the present 
aspect of European affairs, with the view of enumerating those 
facts which appear favourable or otherwise to the progress of 
Christian civilization, Human minds have been long di 
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by the leading-strings of princes and statesmen. Will they now, 
any degree, their manhood and be 
children? They have been scared by hobgoblins, amused by 
mere toys and playthings, and soothed by sweetmeats so lo 
that they have well_nigh sunk into perpetual childhood. It is 
time for the Hercules to spring from his cradle, and claim his 
independent rights. 
e cannot but think are symptoms in 
uropean nations, that mankind are preparing ve ne 
to the fundamental The 
venience, and contention arising from the mixture of religious 
affairs with civil, the possibility of their severance, the removal 
thereby of many abuses and of much bitterness, the natural 
right of all men to civil equality, whatever their creed, are all mat- 
ters beginning to engage attention; and, as they are pondered 
and calmly discussed, will secure an increasing measure of una- 
nimity among all who are not interested in the maintenance of 
abuses and oppressions. The following facts may be enumerated 
as indications of progress in the right direction. ‘They may not 
exhaust the subject, nor include every topic that might be named, 
but they will serve our present purpose by affording promise of 
future advancement. : 

1. For many years past, the conviction has been everywhere 
strengthening in men’s minds, that persecution or deprivation of 
civil rights, simply on religious grounds, is utterly wrong and 
unjust. It is merely might against right. Arguments have been 
employed to convince men that the exercise of individual con- 
science, whether against civil or ecclesiastical authority, ought to 
be restrained by temporal punishment. It has been attempted 
to revive this doctrine even in England. But the sophistry 
makes no way. The discussion does good. It brings out to 

ublic execration the heathenish principles that lurk in some 

hristian minds, and it affords opportunity for thoroughl 
exposing the anti-christian and i = as character of suc 
doctrines. In consequence, intolerance has lost ground, and is 
losing it everywhere. The conviction is deepening and a 
that princes and statesmen have no more right to interfere wi 
the exercise of private conscience than with the internal arrange- 
ment of a man’s house. Hence, persecuting laws have been 
giving way for years past. The common sense and common 
eeling of mankind are, in this respect, in advance of legislation. 
But progress is making in the right direction, and it must go on. 
Let a few prominent facts suffice to establish this. Contrasti 
the religious state of France up to the end of the eighteenth 
century with its present state, we see that it has acquired a very 
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considerable degree of toleration. The Protestant church, which 
was severely persecuted for ages, has enjoyed comparative liberty 
and security. Belgium had outstripped France before the late revo- 
lution, and England has gone beyond most in abolishing religious 
distinctions, and protecting equally all its subjects, though it is 
yet reluctant to yield all that justice claims. Our established 
church is the great barrier to perfect civil equality. Austria had 
done but little, yet public opinion even there had taken a right 
direction, and was become strongly averse to persecution for 
conscience sake. Prussia had made the most considerable 
advance. Italy remained stern and exclusive under the iron 
bondage ofitschurch. Yet, as in France, priestly domination was 
becoming growingly offensive to the people. Switzerland, with its 
professed love of liberty and free institutions, has evinced less 
sympathy with the rights of conscience than any other country 
of Europe. Spain and Portugal have remained stationary for a 
long period, though even there the persecuting spirit has lost 
somewhat of its former fierceness. Upon the whole survey of 
Europe, we may congratulate ourselves that persecution for 
religion has become unpopular; and though intolerant govern- 
ments are reluctant to admit what they deem innovations, or 
relax their hold on the will and conscience of their subjects, yet 
it may be affirmed that, even before the late struggles for 
liberty, no monarch, no government in anh save and except 
always the autocrat of all the Russias, would have ventured to 
curb or punish nonconformity by such atrocious measures as 
a have been undisputed a hundred or even fifty years ago. 
ut, 

2. The assertion of human rights has in several important cases 

ne far beyond this abstinence from persecution. Great num- 

rs, once calmly submitting to the dictation of civil authority 
in religion, have perceived and painfully felt its hostility to the 
headship of Christ, which is sellin but the practical impossi- 
bility of reconciling the an principle with the Christian. 
Jesus Christ sets u individual conscience ; state authority puts 
it down. Jesus Christ teaches every man to choose for himself; 
state authority insists upon its right to choose for him, and 
punishes him if he does not comply. 

Let our readers ponder the establishment recently of the free 
church of Scotland, which has infused new life into several of 
the Protestant communities abroad, as well as greatly tended to 
diffuse and confirm the love of liberty in the breasts of English- 
men and Scotchmen. 

In the same line, we find still more recently the free church 
of the Vaudois, placed, indeed, by its heroic resistance of tyranny, 
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in far more trying circumstances than that of Scotland, because 
it is positively and severely persecuted, and has not been sus- 
tained by an equal degree of spiritual life ale the people. It 
has met with far less sympathy in the nation. It had no settled 
public opinion concerning the rights of conscience to fall back 
spats and it found no such general laws of toleration as the 

ttish church found, to guarantee its safety and liherty upon 
its rupture with the state. And, beside this, the erastianism and 
rationalism, we might even say the concealed infidelity of the 
residuary church of Switzerland, have prompted to more resent~ 
ment and intolerance than in Scotland. The radical politicians 
of Switzerland are far more anxious to preserve their own power 
than to promote liberty. Their real infidelity is the true reason 
of their harsh measures against the evangelical church; and, 
with the professed love of liberty upon their lips, they have 
proved themselves as great tyrants as any autocrat or pope. Yet, 
in defiance of all these difficulties, the free church of the Vaudois 
has been organized, and has become another hopeful symptom of 
the future. The two volumes by M. Gasparin, at the head of 
this article, are replete with interest and information upon 
this subject. 

3. The most memorable instance of progress towards just views 
of the freedom of religion which modern times supply, preceded 
the late revolution in ia, where a change in ma constitution 
of the national church, far more important and fundamental than 
has yet taken place in any other country, Protestant or Catholic, 
was made by the king himself just before the late revolution. 
The facts are highly interesting and important; and as probably 
few of our readers are acquainted with chess, we shall give a brief 
recital. The Protestant church of Prussia, like that of England, 
has long been under the absolute control of the monarch. For 
some years A the king has paid special attention to its 
interests. He has employed many of the best and wisest of his 
divines to collect and digest information as to the working of 
other organizations. Whether he foresaw that change would be 
forced upon him by the course public opinion was taking, or 
whether he was in advance of that opinion, in the enlargement 
and liberality of his views, it is not for us to determine. We fear 
the British public will scarcely credit the spontaneity of his 
liberalism, either in church or state. However that may be, yet 
all may admire the sagacity either of the king or his ministers, 
which suggested the greater conformity of the state church to 
the opinions of the people, and the adjustment of its organizations 
and relations with the rights of conscience and prevailing love 
of freedom. In his late measures, therefore, he remitted to the 
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church itself the right of self-government, and resigned the 
authority which he over its affairs. In calli 

together the first synod, he gave it full permission to hold a free 
and common discussion, and to adopt such measures as might 
seem best for the future government of the church. Upon 
opening the diet, his words were these—‘ The church has nothing 
to do with the state: it has its separate representatives.’ We 
believe he had not followed out his theory to the full and fair 
application of the principle of independence to individual con- 
science and ok faith ; and some serious complaints were made 
of continued restrictions upon freedom of worship. But, in com- 
parison with former times and other sovereigns, it was a bold and 
generous concession, and, like all such, becomes the stepping- 
stone to something better. The new organization of the church was 
cordially PaO: by the assembly; and when M. Eichorn, the 
minister of public instruction, endeavoured with consummate 
ability to excuse, and still prop up, in some way, the delusive 
notions of a state conscience, and state religion, the orators of the 
assembly tore to atoms the splendid drapery with which the old 
doctrine had concealed its absurdity. The result of the measures 
adopted has been to place Prussia considerably in advance of 
many other European nations, England only excepted, by whose 
example the king of Prussia was no doubt materially indihianed. 
We do not wish, however, to have it su posed, that Prussia had 
received before her revolution a full religious emancipation, or 
that it had repudiated the doctrine of state-control, in some 
sense, or to some degree, over the spiritual affairs of the people. 
We do not say that the reform was complete, but simply that an 
important advance was made. Whether the — of Prussia 
entertain just views of their own rights, and of the necessity of 
mutually respecting them,—whether they generally understand 
the doctrine that even majorities have no right to rule minorities, 
nor even a single individual, ix his religion—whether the states- 
men and philosophers whom the revolution has pushed to the 
head of affairs, will be disposed to advance beyond the late 
ecclesiastical constitution, must yet remain doub We fear 
that the emoluments are looked upon as a sort of national 
lottery. All hope for a share in public funds at some time; 
and si there is a strange fondness in human nature for being 
religious by proxy—getting its benefit without its burden, 
Hence, most nations have unthinkingly admitted it to be a part 
of the royal prerogative, and one of the functions of their civil 
rulers, to choose a religion for them. Somehow, they thus imagine 
they ease themselves of responsibility. M. Gasparin has quoted 
a passage from Milton, which graphically describes this injurious 
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and profane tendency in human nature. We shall present it to our 
readers, of course not in the French translation of M. Gasparin, 
but in the poet’s own racy diction :— 


‘There is not any burden, that some would gladlier post off to 
another, than the charge and care of their religion. There be, who 
knows not that there be, of Protestants and professors, who live and 
die in as errant and implicit faith as any lay Papist of Loretto. A 
wealthy man, addicted to his pleasures and to his profits, finds religion 
to be a traffic so entangled, and of so many piddling accounts, that of 
all mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that trade. 
What should he do? Fain he would have the name to be religious— 
fain he would bear up with his neighbours in that. What does he, 
therefore, but resolves to give over toiling, and to find himself out 
some factor, to whose care and credit he may commit the whole 
managing of his religious affairs ; some divine of note and estimation 
that must be. To him he adheres, resigns the whole warehouse of his 
religion, with all the locks and keys, into his custody ; and, indeed, 
makes the very person of that man his religion; esteems his associating 
with him a sufficient evidence and commendatory of his own piety. 
So that a man may say his religion is now no more within himself, but 
is become a dividual movable, and goes and comes near him, according 
‘as that good man frequents the house. He entertains him, gives him 
gifts, feasts him, lodges him ; his religion comes home at night, prays, 
is liberally supped, and sumptuously laid to sleep ; rises, is saluted, 
and after the malmsey, or some well-spiced bruage, and better break- 
fasted than he whose morning appetite would have gladly fed on green 
figs between Bethany and Jerusalem. His religion walks abroad at 
eight, and leaves his kind entertainer in the shop trading all day 
without his religion. Another sort there be, who, when they hear 
that all things shall be ordered, all things regulated and settled,— 
nothing written but what passes through the custom-house of certain 
publicans that have the tonnaging and poundaging of all free-spoken 
truth,—will straight give themselves up into your hands, make them 
and cut them out what religion ye please. There be delights, there be 
recreations and jolly pastimes, that will fetch the day about from sun 
to sun, and rock the tedious year as in a delightfuldream. What need 
they torture their heads with that which others have taken so strictly 
and so unalterably into their own purveying ? These are the fruits 
which a dull ease and cessation of our knowledge will bring forth 
among the people. How goodly, and how to be wished, were such an 
obedient unanimity as this! What a fine conformity would it starch 
us all into! Doubtless a staunch and solid piece of framework as any 

January could freeze together.’ 


4. Of the other German states it is impossible yet to form 
anything beyond a vague and general opinion. Bavaria, with a 
population about two-thirds catholic and one-third protestant, 
cannot be said to have any lively sense of religion. Baden, with 
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about the same relative numbers, is in a state of religious apathy. 
In the thirty-one smaller states, the proportion of protestants is 
much larger, being about four to one; yet the symptoms of 
spiritual life are rare and feeble. The protestant church is a 
strange jumble of believers and unbelievers. All sorts of opinions 
are professed by pastors of the same communion. Speculation 
and theory prevail over scriptural truth. Yet there is an ardent 
love of liberty in the German mind, and the present movement 
will greatly tend to expose hypocrisy; and should it do nothing 
directly to aid the e lical cause, will yet open a door for 
wider efforts hereafter. The example of Prussia will materially 
affect the protestantism of the smaller states; and should the 
whole of Germany be consolidated into one empire, the question 
of religion will most probably be left in the same position as the 
slave question in the United States. To each separate state 
will pertain the right to legislate in this matter for itself. Then, 
most probably, there will be variety in the systems of organization, 
and all religions will be tolerated, while both popery and pro- 
testantism will still accept of the regulation and endowment of 
the state. The voluntary system is not without friends in Ger- 
many, but the public mind is by no means prepared to take the 
cause of religion out of the hands of the civil authorities, even if 


they were prepared to renounce it. The only chance of a salu- 
‘tary change would arise from financial motives. The infidel 


rtion of the people would be happy to rid themselves of the 
sensed but we fear the Christian portion would shrink from so 
reat an alteration, and the ministers themselves would not 


favour it. Germany wants a free protestant church, after the 
example of Scotland and the Vaudois. But, as it has proved in 
-both these cases, it will probably not arise, in the first instance, 


spontaneously, but be the result of necessity. . The people have 


-been so long used to be cared for in this matter by their rulers, 
that they will be long before they learn to care for themselves, 


The most discouraging fact of all, is the theological condition 


-of the protestant church. It is impossible that it can be efficient 
or united, while it is utterly destitute of any standard expressed 
or understood. There is literally no principle of attraction but 


the church and the stipend. There can be none among mate- 


‘rials so heterogeneous and repugnant. The old church-standards 
‘are all deemed obsolete, and in almost every vital point; and 


latitudinarianism can go nofurther. All distinction is obliterated 


between the church and the world, It is so, or very nearly so, 


in all establishments. Where membership becomes a constitu- 

tional right, the scriptural idea of personal faith is exploded. 

The good citizen cannot be rejected, however irreligious, from 
NO. XV. s 
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the national communion. The best of the reformers essayed in 
vain to make the scriptural idea of personal religion comport 
with nationality. Calvin, who probably comprehended the spi- 
rituality of Christ’s kingdom better than any of his compeers, 
lost his way, and opened the door to all citizens, because they 
were such, and not because they were Christians. Freedom in 
the state became identical with freedom in the church. The 
church then became a vassal to the civil rulers, and hence all the 
churches of the Reformation have yielded to the desolating influ- 
ence of a principle essentially antichristian. ‘The world the 
control of that which should be a spiritual community. This 
Fes has nearly exterminated spirituality, and effectually 
wed out the ancient orthodoxy. 

Looking at the whole of Germany, in which the catholic and 
the protestant population are nearly balanced, there is ground 
for hoping that the Christian cause will be advanced, though at 

nt, and for a time, political questions will occupy the public 
mind. Infidelity, not so much in the open forms in which it 
rages in France, but under various forms of philosophic specula- 
tion and rationalism, which reduce Christianity to a mere phase 
of human civilization, prevails fearfully among the nominal pro- 
testants. Its excesses and absurdities have provoked reaction. 
But nothing can restore the spirituality of the protestant commu- 
Nities, except a separation between the believers and the unbe- 
lievers, in the matter of their ecclesiastical organization. While 
the churches of the Reformation embrace alike the Pantheist and 
the Athanasian, the Trinitarian and the Unitarian, the Pelagian 
and the Calvinist, the Divine Spirit cannot make them his temple; 
and no event could arise more auspicious for evangelical religion 
in Germany, than the formation of free Christian communities. 
Something more like a definite testimony for God and truth 
would then be given to the world, and the national admiration 
and reverence cherished for their great reformer would then 
acquire significance and moral influence, while the truth for 
which he so heroically contended would live again, and prove 
itself divine. It would do so under an organization better 
adapted to these times, than that which upholds the name only 
of the reformer, but abjures his piety and his theology. 

5. We come next to France. Upon its religious condition our 
readers can scarcely need information. Infidelity in some of its 
forms pervades the entire population. Man is nothing but an in- 
tellectual animal—a piece of flesh and blood, whose sensations 

- are its supreme good, and which, like a piece of machinery, will 
‘wear a given time and then drop to pieces. Its catholicism, which 
to appearance is predominant over all other forms of religion, 
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shows little of the sincerity or soundness of a divine faith. Pro- 
perly speaking, the nation has no faith. Its Christianity is 
merely an antiquated heir-loom associated with its history, and 
respected on that account. It is a national custom, a fashion, a 
matter of taste, a spectacle that pleases the eye, not a religion that 
commands the understanding and touches the heart. It might 
be renounced by the nation without a pang. The hold that it 
retains upon the — will is the feeblest in Christendom. The 
speculations of philosophy and the negations of infidelity have 
sapped the foundations of religion and shaken all its pillars. 
ere is no positive idea of the spiritual and the divine in the 
French mind. It clings to no hope of a blessed immortality, by 
which it is inspired, and for which it would suffer. France is 
thoroughly animalized. It knows and believes in no joys but 
those of the present moment. It recognises nothing sublimely 
grand, morally beautiful, and eternally true. ‘Za Belle France, 
and ‘Za Grande Nation,’ are the only great ideas in the public 
mind—its beau-ideal and its ne plus ultra. Fraternity, ttberty, 
and equality are its substitutes for religion, and the ennobli 
of here self, its emotions are fit 
its stren ic. Principle—high, sacred, heroic—has 
nearly disappeared. Life has a Conscience 
is scarce pretended, and is never feared. The word might dis- 
appear from the language for all its moral use. Yet there is en- 
adivane energy, intelligence, genius, ambition, and many other 
noble qualities, which, under the tutelage of a high morality, and 
a true religion, might make France a great nation. At present 
all seem to be corrupted and perverted by a contemptible 
egotism, a low selfishness, a base and thriftless hypocrisy, which 
nothing ever cures but the divine influence of religion. Hence, 
with all the physical and intellectual qualities that might place 
France at the very head of Christendom, and give her a mighty 
influence over the civilization of the world, she has become 
powerless for good, and prolific only in evil. Her very genius, 
enterprise, and ambition have outgrown her moral strength. A 
histrionic sentimentalism meets you everywhere, and flows elo- 
quently from every tongue ; but sentiment—noble, calm, manly, 
religious—there is none, or next tonone. Hence, though great 
in arts, in science, and in arms none greater—yet with no re- 
ligion, no moral sentiment, no truly commanding idea, no reco- 
gnition by the public mind of the infinite and the eternal, no sin- 
cere emotions of the good and blessed, worthy of so great and 
energetic a people, they have become a splendid imbecility, a 
pompous inanity. They have undergone more changes 
any other people, and are no nearer settlement than they were 
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centuries Their quickness degenerates into instability : 
their into brutality. observed long 
* they have whirlwinds in their brains, and quicksands in their 
breasts, which toss their counsels and cogitations to and fro.’ 
The remark of Ceesar is as true, in 1848, as when he made it so 
many centuries ago: rashness is innate to the French nation— 
Galbrun genti temeritas est innata. Impiety, injustice, and cor- 
ruption, were named by an author of their own as the three furies 
that perpetually gnaw the vitals of the country. They were 
never more visible than in the present day. ‘The character of 
the people has undergone little or no alteration during many 
ages. ‘I'wo centuries since, it was written— 


‘Moreover, as the French grow quickly in love with anything, so 
are they sooner cloyed therewith than any other. And for their affec- 
tions one to another, and towards strangers, they are soon hot and soon 
cold. They will take a pet at anything, and pepper in the nose, 
though their bodies be not pepper-proof all over. An inquiet nation, 
and enemies to tranquillity, impatient of peace until they have recovered 


‘the ruins of war; lovers of stirs and motions, which makes their next 


neighbours, the Flemings, to have this proverb of them—Quand le 
Francois dort, le diable le beree—When the Frenchman sleeps, the 
devil rocks the cradle.’ 


The cause of human progress cannot be materially advanced 
ye be people whose morals are as fluctuating as their politics, and 
whose revolutions always need to be revolutionized. The ca- 
tholicism of France has experienced something like a revival of 
late years, but it is still heartless, and takes no hold upon the un- 
derstandings of the people. Its protestantism is latitudinarian and 
heterogeneous in the highest degree. Like that of Germany, it 
comprises all grades of opinion that do not sink to positive infi- 
delity. Since its restoration as a national community, which took 
place under the Consulate, there has been no standard, no creed, 
no system of organization, nothing but the endowment which has 
united it to the state. Any given number of persons who chose 
to designate themselves protestants, could open a place of wor- 
ship, select their teacher, and claim for him the state pay of a 
protestant pastor. This has gee as might have been fore- 
seen, a most gregarious body, without a single principle of 
spiritual union. Upon this point, however, we cannot present 
better information than is supplied by M. Coquerel in the fol- 
lowing passages :— 

‘The simple fact of our present situation is this: — ‘Towards the 
close of the French revolution, under the consular government, when 
Christian worship was resumed in France, protestant worship was 
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included in this new-born freedom. A law was passed, known under 
the name of the Law of Germinal, (the month of the date,) conferring 
civil liberty upon the protestant communities, and regulating their 
organization. This law is silent as to the obligation of signing the 
articles, in order to enter the ministry; and, what is still more to the 
purpose, this law has preserved and remedied several of our old insti- 
tutions, but has not preserved the national synod—the supreme council 
of the church, the only body which had a right to draw up articles of 
faith for the whole community, and to urge subscription to a creed as 
the previous condition of receiving orders. The consequence is, that 
in the positive legal and irremediable absence of all ecclesiastical 
authority endowed with this power, not one single minister since the 
year 1802 (and, in fact, long before) has been, or could be called upon 
to sign the former creeds, which have not been legally revised (as was 
usual in every national synod) since the year 1660. The final result 
comes to this,—that the law of Germinal has made of the reformed 
church of France an assemblage of independent presbyterian congre- 
gations, each governed by its own consistory. Still, we form the 
national protestant establishment; our civil rights are sanctioned by 
the charter and the laws of the realm; an annual endowment is voted 
by the legislature; we are irremovable from our situations; the pas- 
tors are freely elected by the several consistories, who inquire, as they 
see fit, into the doctrines of the candidates for a vacant place; and the 
investiture of our elections is confirmed by royal ordinances, under the 
signature of a responsible minister, the keeper of the seals. 

‘To this Law of Germinal all the pastors of France have taken oath. 

‘The force of circumstances, the course of political events, has 
calmly brought us to the very point which the protestantism of Hol- 
land, and later still, the protestantism of Prussia, has reached by the 
wise enactments of their general assemblies—the preservation of the 
ancient creeds, simply as venerable records of the science and piety of 
o fathers, and the enjoyment of a full freedom of examination and 

aith. 

‘A great deal may be said, and has been said, against this law of 
Germinal, and its various results; a great deal, undoubtedly, is wrong 
and imperfect in this ecclesiastical plan; the want of a mutual bond, 
of a more intimate and regvflar connexion between the separate con- 
gregations, is particularly to be lamented; and the fervent prayers, the 
arduous endeavours, the generous exertions of all the true friends of 
French protestantism, are centered in the difficult task of drawing 
together all these distinct forces, and re-uniting the protestants of 
France, not under a system of fixed dogmatism, nor under the yoke 
of our fathers, which the current of the age has shattered to pieces 
and swept away for ever, but in the Christian bond of faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of liberty and of peace. 

‘Prominent as may be the effects of the law of Germinal, they are 
fully explained by the spirit, and by the extreme difficulties of the 
moment. In 1802, protestants and protestant ministers were looked 
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out for on all sides, to form the congregations, and to re-open the 
churches,—and it was hardly known where to find them. Six thousand 
names were required for the erection of a consistorial church; and it 
is a positive fact, that numbers of catholics, in different places, gave 
in their names, in order that the city might enjoy the benefit of the 
new church. Who was to call these strange signatures to account?— 
and who had a right to blot them out? By this circumstance alone, 
one may judge of the singularities of the situation. It must never be 
forgotten, that the law of Germinal, with all its faults and omissions, 
was unanimously accepted by the protestants of France—and well it 
might—as an immense, an inestimable blessing; it must never be for- 
gotten, that our civil rights as husbands and wives, as fathers and 
mothers, as sons and daughters, do not go further back than 1787, one 
of the last acts of the unfortunate Louis XVI., and his admirable 
minister, Malesherbes; it must never be forgotten, that when the law 
was passed, our ancestors, for a century or more, had hardly ever met 
for public worship but under the shade of forests, the hanging of rocks, 
or in the gloom of their mountain caves; it must never be forgotten, 
that ten years after the time when our persecutor, Louis XIV., went 
to his account, in the midst of the profligacy of the regency, the ad- 
ministration of the Duke of Bourbon found means, for a time, to be 
serious enough to re-open the galleys and dungeons for us, and to 
re-erect the scaffolds; and, to sum up the whole, it must never be for- 
gotten, that the last French protestant minister who lost his life, to 
expiate the foul crime of having performed divine service for his 
brethren, Francois Rochelle, was publicly brought to the gibbet at 
Toulouse so late as the year 1762. What if, from the height of his 
seaffold, his eye, before closing in death, could have pierced into 
futurity, and had foreseen that, forty years later, (no more!) the same 
worship for which he died as a martyr would be placed under the pro- 
tection of the law of the land, and offered up in full liberty and peace 
throughout the whole empire! Who can doubt that his last prayer 
would have been a thanksgiving, and that the prospect would have 
brightened still more his path to heaven? 

‘ And when we come to balance the blessing and its deficiencies, the 
law and its effects, what do we find? It is true, there is no legal and 
official standard of theology, which we are all constrained to believe 
and to expound. And I will tranquilly venture to say, that most pro- 
bably not one of the ministers of the church would sign the old con- 
fession as it is; for instance, with the article on the eternal damnation 
of unbaptized children, with the article on irrevocable predestination, 
and with the Athanasian creed, as a sanctioned appendix. If there 
were, which there is not, and which there cannot be, any authority 
legally requiring subscription, I am fully convinced that it would be 
only signed according to the well-known principles which prevented 
Paley from becoming a bishop. Moreover, it must be understood, 
that the forty articles form a whole, which must be rejected or accepted 
asitis. Is it not obvious, that if one minister, or one consistory, 
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assumes the right of blotting out or altering one single article, every 
other minister, every other consistory, may blot out or explain away 
what seems superfiuous or inaccurate; if, in one church, the confession 
of faith is rent in two, some articles considered as fundamental, and 
others as accessory,—a sort of division unknown in the old synods,— 
another church may find the vital truths of Christianity in other 
articles, and consider the remainder as an appendage of no moment. 
The fact is, that by an especial and visible care of Divine Providence, 
our liberty can neither be questioned nor limited: and as to the benefits 
of the present state of things, the question does not rest solely in the 
tacit removal of a spiritual bondage; the true question is, if, under 
this modern rule, the protestant churches of France have advanced as 
far on the way of progress as can reasonably be expected?’—Preface, 


XXi.— xxv. 
‘ As to theological liberty, we are now upwards of 500 ministers in 
the reformed church of France, and the different shades of orthodoxy 
are certainly as various among us as with our brethren of the Lutheran 
communion; nevertheless, I am confident, that not one of us can be 
justly called a rationalist in its genuine German sense; there is not one 
of us who does not consider the Scriptures as a positive revelation— 
not one of us who does not consider the sacraments with a deep religious 
awe; not one of us, from whose pulpit do not continually descend into the 
minds of the congregation, the doctrines that God is the father of all;— 
Jesus Christ, the only Redeemer;—man, the prodigal son, incapable 
by his own merits of working out his way home—to his Creator: 
judgment an inevitable account, and immortality our real existence. 
Is this an abuse of theological independence; and is not this unity 
enough for all, save for those among us who, alas, will not allow room, 
in the church of the Lord, for any other theology but their own? 
‘ As to zeal and proselytism, to speak only of what I daily witness; 
a little before the day-break of our liberties, the whole protestant 
congregation of Paris could assemble in a hall of the Dutch embassy, 
or a parlour of the Rue de Thionville; this is only fifty years ago; the 
ministers of the church of Paris, by the constancy of their professional 
labours, are now in possession of three churches in the metropolis, 
where we preach alternately; the Oratoire, the largest of the three, is 
the largest protestant church in France, and holds upwards of 2000 
hearers; the congregations are sometimes—I might say often—over- 
flowing to such a degree, that people return home for want of room; 
on the Christmas and Easter solemnities, we reckon the communicants, 
both men and women, by hundreds; the number of confirmations is 
yearly increasing; a number of Roman-catholics constantly attend; 
the sacrament is never given but catholics, converted to our faith, are 
admitted; nothing can be more impressive, more striking, than the 
deep silence, the order, the solemnity of our public offices; and the 
private duties imposed on our clergy by this regular increase of the 
church is such, that we bend under the task, and wonder where we 
find time to get through it; all this in the midst of two immense 
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events most unfavourable to the progress of religion, and particularly 
of ours—the Emperor’s tremendous wars for twelve years, and the 
restoration during fifteen; all this in less than half a century! Is this: 
losing our time; is this shamefully stopping on the way, and turning 
to nought the mercies of the Lord, and the treasures of Divine grace? 


_ This statement would not convey to our readers a complete 
view of the protestant church of France, without the following 
passage, which will throw light upon more than one point of im-., 
portance and interest to our readers :— 


‘What religious task, considered at a distance, can seem more 
similar on the two sides of the channel than the circulation of the 
Scriptures? The Bible is always, and everywhere, the Bible; and at 
first sight it appears evident, that selling at reduced prices, or 
bestowing the sacred volume as a gift, cannot be done in two different 
ways, and according to different rules. But let us consider the case 
more closely. In England, a Protestant and religious country, the 
man who receives a Bible, or is induced to purchase one for a trifle, 
may be a profligate character, an infidel, a man without any pious 
habits, any Christian knowledge; but there are some things at least 
he is perfectly aware of: he knows that this same book is every 
Sunday opened and read in all the churches of the country; he knows 
that the most respectable and numerous portion of the community at 
large look upon this book as sacred; he knows that on this book oaths 
are taken as on the word of God; and he may, to be sure, forget the 
gift of the holy volume, and never seriously turn over a page of it; 
but it is a hundred to one that this indifference will be his worst sin, 
that he will not try to learn out of the Bible a lesson of lewdness or 
of impiety, and, if he reads it, it is probable that some remembrances 
of his education, however faint, will enable him to understand enough 
of what he reads. In France, where a man, totally unprepared, 
receives a Bible, he has never in his life seen it opened in a place of 
worship; it has never been under his sight as a school-book or a church- 
book; no early associations are recalled to his mind; no dim recollections 
of his youth remind him of a time when the volume was put into his 
innocent hands; he knows that it is considered by thousands, far more 
learned than he is, as a collection of oriental fables thrown together at 
random; if ever in his life he has heard or read anything about it, it 
is a hundred to one that he has only studied it in Voltaire, whose 
most abominable and impious volume can be purchased, too, at a 
teduced price, for a few farthings; if he opens it, it is but too easy to 
guess what books and what pages he will curiously glance at; and if, 
unfortunately, companions are at hand, the dismal probability is greatl 
strengthened, that the sacred volume will become a stumbling-bl 
of perverseness, scandal, and infidelity; lastly, to hope for the best, if 
he turns over the book seriously, what can he make of it in that state 
of complete and absolute ignorance of religion, in which he has been 
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left after partaking of the sacrament, and receiving confirmation at 
ten or twelve years of age? Is the conclusion to be drawn from all 
this, that the Bible is not to be distributed in France? God forbid! 
The only conclusion is, that a Bible Society must be conducted in the 
one country on a plan different from that adopted in the other. — 
pp. Xxxi., xxxii. 

There can be no reason to doubt the truth of this testimony. 
It presents a dark fone of the entire protestant body in France. 
Here is laxity and licence enough, and more than enough, to 
comport with the idea of that divine religion which is a system 
of truth and love. According to this writer’s admission, ‘ the 
different shades of orthodoxy are certainly as various among us 
as with our brethren of the Lutheran communion’—that is to 
say, the orthodoxy thus varied contains all but the extremest 
heterodoxy. It is not quite so bad as the rationalism of many 
of the German clergy; but there is no authority, no standard for 
the national protestant church that could keep out of its pulpits 
even the extreme corruption of Germany; for if such a man as 
Dr. Strauss, for instance, should be called to a protestant church 
in France, there is no authority that could say Nay ; and the only 

uestion that could be raised, would be, whether those who are 
slrendy in the church would disown him as a brother, and refuse 
all religious association with him. This description of the pro- 
testant church of France is another striking proof of the degene- 
rating tendency of establishments, and of the pernicious working 
of the heathen principle of state-rule in religion. 

It is not nece a to dwell upon the facts as they stood 
at the outbreak of the February revolution. Under present cir- 
cumstances, we can discover no means that the protestant church 

sses for commencing a defecating process. And, for the 
sake of Christianity, we are inclined to desiderate a dissolution 
of this heterogeneous mass, for the P paren of resuscitating the 
life and strength that may be found in it, and which loses its 
moral power by the contact. Such a change, however, does not 
seem likely at present,—perhaps, in the agitated state of the 
country, is not immediately desirable. The really spiritual element 
has not yet faith enough, nor vigour enough, nor unity enough, for 
the formation of a free church. What, then, will be gained to the 
cause of Christianity by the revolution? We expect, at least, that 
all restraint and obstruction will be removed. Liberty of worship, 
as well as liberty of opinion and conscience, will surely be ob- 
tained for all men of all persuasions, be they few or many, native 
or forei If the protestant clergy still depend upon the state, 
and still remain without any standard, or any synodical autho- 
rity, yet if France will but protect equally the mghts of all her 
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subjects, and leave unmolested the citizens who choose to wor- 
ship in neither of the national churches, but maintain a form of 
worship to their own mind, then we shall have hope that, in con- 
nexion with the dissemination of the Holy Scriptures, the cause 
of Christianity would find a wide scope and a fruitful field in 
France. Already some of the best friends of evangelical truth 
are turning their thoughts to the consideration of free Christianity. 
The advantage of having a church not bound to the fortunes of 
the state, not liable to be agitated by its revolutions, and ——. 
something that is worthy of the name of Christian fellowship an 
unity, cannot fail to engage the thoughts of French Christians. 
But, should the emancipation of Christianity not come from its 
friends, it will very i be the work of enemies, or be the 
result of political circumstances and financial exigencies, which 
will compel statesmen to cut off its pecuniary resources. 

Upon a general survey of the entire subject of progressive 
Christianity and progressive civilization, we flatter ourselves that 
some important indications appear of a better order of | 
arisin gers aon Christendom, and even throughout the worl 
than hitherto prevailed. There is a general dissatisfaction 
with systems that persecute for religious opinion; there is, we 
would fain hope, a growing forbearance among Christian com- 
munities, towards each other, and among the evangelical bodies 
a longing after union. In another direction, we find the con- 
viction prevalent, both in the political and literary circles, that 
Christianity in some form is inseparably connected with the 

ess of civilization—that, in fact, there is no civilization de- 
serving the nnme without it. But besides this, an opinion is 
germinating with special vigour that the Protestant nations are 
outstripping the catholic, just as, in earlier ages, and when there 
was no purer form of Christianity, the catholic surpassed the 
heathen. It was cheering to see, as we did lately, a leading 
article in the ‘ Journal des Débats,’ of May 24th, setting forth a 
comparison between the catholic and protestant nations, tending 
_ to show the superior morality and more earnest piety of the 
latter, and tracing out the influence of protestant principle upon 
the development of the human mind and of national resources. 
Everything, in fact, evinces an approximation towards the right 
‘solution of the vexed question of religion. The barriers to 
human p are giving way before the spread of knowl 
and liberality. Po itical philosophers have very generally 
reached the conclusion that Christianity cannot be, and ought 
not to be, much longer incorporated with civil government. It 
is impossible to foresee precisely what may yet result to the 
cause both of national progress and free Christianity from the 
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extensive changes which are yet going on. But it seems, at any 
rate, highly probable that the a0 dieshatens cannot rise again ; 
and that even popery, if it is to remain, must renounce Jesuitism 
and political intrigues, and adapt itself in other respects to the 
rights of man and the dictates of reason. The determination to 
enjoy more liberty is both active and universal. In some 
instances, we may be disappointed; anarchy may impede pro- 
gress, and mob-rule or military despotism may supersede the 
sovereignty of law. But in the more important and influential 
nations public opinion will tend to a speedy adjustment, and 
that adjustment, come when it may, will assuredly abolish 
restrictions, establish toleration, and leave more ample scope 
than ever before for the dissemination of pure Christianity. 
Great Britain and America never stood so high in the esti- 
mation of the world as at the present time. Their example 
is appealed to ‘daily by the first writers of the Continent. 
The free institutions that have promoted their prosperity, and 
placed them in the van of human progress, and fortified them 

inst the excesses of a revolutionizing spirit, are not overlooked, 
either in France or Germany, Italy or Spain. The —— may 
yet be a long and perilous one before these nations can rid them- 
selves of those oppressions and inhumanities which stay their 
progress; but an era has dawned upon Christendom, full of hope 
and promise; and we shall be greatly and grievously disap- 
pointed if it does not issue in various social improvements, both 
civil and religious, and contribute to the advancement of civi- 
lization throughout the world. But as we affect not to be pro- 
phets, we must wait to see. Finis coronat opus. 
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_ Poxrrics.—On the continent the political storm begins to subside; 
but there is still a heavy ground swell. Paris, which seemed to have 
placed insurgency among the highest of the virtues, has since taught 
us, that even barricades, to be potent, must be raised with clean hands. 
Thus men get their truth, not all at once, but a bit atatime. The 
changes which have laid bare man’s deep passion for liberty, have 
everywhere demonstrated the relation of liberty to order—of confidence 
to prosperity. Much too has been done to show, that theories which 
take the name of brotherhood, may sometimes be only so many theories 
of plunder—giving new point to the old conclusion, that the greatest 
enemies of liberty are those who commit excesses in its name. 

_ At home, lessons of this sort have not been wanting. To curb 
Irish repealers and their sympathizers, the landmarks of English 
freedom have been narrowed; so it is ever, at such times—a portion of 
liberty is given up, that the remainder may not be lost. Thus a mere 
hatred of restraint, taking the name of patriotism, becomes parent to 
oppression. It is the retributive law of Providence that only the men 
who are fit for liberty shall possess it. Intelligence and virtue are 
the only conservators of freedom. The continent of Europe is now 
learning this lesson—teaching this truth; and even Englishmen are 
‘still in the same school. 

The franchise question is no doubt advancing among us, but it is 
with very sober steps. Give us the manhood suffrage, say some. But 
is society based on the manhood principle? Does it exist to perpetuate 
man simply as man? Or does it not rather exist to give him civiliza- 
tion in place of barbarism? If the latter, then is it not a mistake to 
fall back upon the abstract ground of mere manhood—the institute 
itself being something beyond that, and called into existence for some- 
thing which is also beyond it? Our seers have erred on this point. 
They have pleaded for a limited suffrage, at the same time conceding 
the abstract right of the unlimited. Hold to that ground, gentlemen, 
and you labour in vain. Society exists, not simply that man may 
cease to be alone, but that he may accumulate, develop, and improve. 
That government is the best which conduces best to these ends. The 
best suffrage, in this view, may be a small one, a larger, or the largest 
possible. The claims to the widest franchise arises where there is the 
widest intelligence and virtue: and property becomes the test of these 
qualities, because no other test would be upon the whole so certain. 
Remove the question from the abstract ground of mere manhood, 
and say that the suffrage should be commensurate with taxation; and 
having by this step converted society into a great joint-stock interest, 
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the question arises—if you give to every man a vote because every 
man is, directly or indirectly, a tax-payer, then should not the voting 
be graduated according to the amount of the taxes paid, leaving, in 
consequence, a wide, a very wide gap between the vote of a peer and a 
peasant? Might not such a state of things work more unequally and 
oppressively than anything with which we are now familiar? ‘Truly 
this question goeth not into a nutshell; and we are glad to see the 
Leeds Mercury, the British Banner, and the Patriot disposed to look 
on the practical as well as the theoretical side of it. 

But it would be amusing, were it not pitiable, to find our Whig 
politicians affecting sympathy with Chartists, that they may turn the 
tables against moderate reformers! It reminds us a little too much of 
Sir Robert’s yearnings over the inchoate rights of the old freemen, 
and somebody else’s lament over the fifty pound tenants in the counties. 
Nothing new under the sun. The policy, however, will prove a mis- 
take. Sober men do not look to further reform as being all they 
need, but as a part of it: and a part it is, which they will gain in its 
time, much as they have gained most things—viz., in a way to owe 
small thanks to those who at last shall cede it to them. ‘ 

Another grant of public money has been made to the West Indies, 
professedly to aid free labour, in reality to prop up a corrupt 
submanagement system, which no such patchwork can save from 
destruction. 

Rev. James Snore versus THE Bisnor or Exeter.—lIt is probable 
that before these pages come under the eye of the public the Bishop 
of Exeter will have committed the Rev. James Shore to prison, as the 
penalty of leaving the church of England, and presuming to officiate 
asa nonconformist minister without his lordship’s permission. Accord- 
‘ing to our old canon law—a law it seems which is still recognised in 
our civil courts, no clergyman can cease at his own pleasure, or indeed 
by any possibility, to retain that character. Once a priest he is 
always a priest. The character is indelible. On this ground, Mr. 
Shore, after having officiated for three months in a licensed edifice, as 
a@ nonconformist minister, is summoned into the ecclesiastical court, 
-and subjected to a harassing law-suit for four years—a suit which he 
has carried to Westminster, and before the privy council, at the 
cost of more than a thousand pounds, ending in the decision that 
the power which the bishop claims is a power which the law gives 
to him, however unusual may have been, or may still be, its exercise. 

In his own defence, and in answer to the alleged hardship in the 
-ease of Mr. Shore, the bishop asserts, that Mr. Shore has only to 

‘intimate’ to his lordship ‘his wish to be deposed,’ and he shall be de- 
posed within a month, and without cost. But it is to be observed that 
Mr. Shore has become, by every available formality, a nonconformist 
minister, and that by expressing such a wish to the bishop, he would 
of necessity concede the principle asserted—viz., that in ordination, 
‘the bishop did, by some mysterious means, convey this indelible 
priestly character, and that it belongs to the bishop by a further 
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process, no less mysterious, to degrade him from the official standing 
which the former process has given him. But Mr. Shore, in common 
with all classes of protestant nonconformists throughout this empire, 
does not believe in that principle. It is in his view a superstitious 
and priestly fiction, and to become a party to such a process of deposition, 
would in his case be an act of gross insincerity. It would be to seem 
to recognise as a religious truth, a doctrine which he holds to be un- 
true—profanely and mischievously untrue. 

Besides which, all that such a process could embrace would be a 
more formal deposition from the exercise of the priestly functions ; it 
could not, as is insinuated, do away with the priestly character. To 
that even the power of the bishop does not extend: the character is 
indelible. The proposed deposition, then, being merely a deposition 
from priestly offices, leaving the priestly character untouched, the 
moment Mr. Shore should resume those offices he would be liable to a 
new suit, and, continuing disobedient, to a new imprisonment. His 
exemption from those penalties could only be by sufferance. He 
would still be a clergyman, but a clergyman under degradation; and 
all consistent plea in his defence would fail him, inasmuch as he would 
virtually have acknowledged the plenitude of the bishop’s authority, 
even after having professed himself a nonconformist minister. 

The thing needed, therefore, is, that our statute law should inter- 
pose, repudiating this popish fiction and assumption on the part of the 
canon law, as utterly at variance with the Protestant liberties of 
Englishmen. 

For our part, we sympathize deeply with Mr. Shore. He is a 
man of unblemished character, and deeply injured; and if incarcerated, 
or further molested, we earnestly trust that the friends of religious 
liberty, churchmen no less than dissenters, will make his cause their 
own, and give themselves no rest until the odious law, thus odiously 
applied, shall come to an end, and no future prelate be allowed to play 
the game of the present Henry of Exeter. 

Dissentinc CoLLtEGEs.— Among nonconformists, the chief movement 
of interest just now consists in the proposed union of the theolo- 
gical colleges belonging to dissenters in London and its neighbourhood. 
‘This step is urged on the ground that these colleges, taken together, 
are little more than half full, that the cost in consequence is far greater 
in sustaining so many separate institutions than would be necessary to 
sustain one institution of greater compass and efficiency. Apart from 
‘legal questions affecting property, we see no insuperable difficulty in 
the way of such a proceeding ; and, viewed generally, we should be 
disposed to regard it as a change for the better. 

But the result of such a movement may be greatly overrated. Rest- 
lessness is often a sign of disease. The sick expect much from a mere 
change of posture. We say not that our college apparatus has no need 
of improvement, but the evil lies lower down. Healthy churches will 
give us healthy colleges, and nothing short of that will do it. Our 

‘ministry must become reasonably attractive to men of ability and piety, 
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if such men are to be found looking to it in large numbers. Here at pre- 
sent isour great want. It is a fact, that men whom we can ill afford 
to lose—men who are resolved to be freemen or nothing—are being 
scared from our ranks by much they see among us. We must learn to 
bear with each other in better temper; and our churches must, for the 
most part, adopt a more generous estimate as to the claims of their 
pastors, if we are really to advance. Apart from this, the utmost 
conceivable improvement in our collegiate system will avail us next to 
nothing. The advantages presented in our colleges, as now existing, 
are amply enough to form the students included in them into men of 
a high order, both as scholars and as preachers. Every competent 
and assiduous student in them will give proof of this in his time. 
Colleges never educate ; they can only guide and aid education. 
Nine-tenths of the education realized by the men who do something in 
the world has been self-secured. Everywhere the great guarantee of 
success is found, not in mere apparatus, but in a man’s passion for 
self-improvement—in his power of voluntary application. But it is 
the manner of the incompetent and the slothful to put blame upon 
their tools. Idle students are never grateful. The silly talking of 
some persons of this class, both north and south, has all but destroyed 
them, and has done much to damage the reputation of students as a 
body in the esteem of our churches. The men who have made the 
best use of our colleges as they are, will be the last to speak evil of 
them. In fact these institutions are already greatly in advance of our 
churches, and of the average amount of proficiency which the churches 
are at present placing under their culture. Greater division of labour 
may secure more thoroughness, but this will necessitate higher preli- 
minary attainments on the part of those who are placed under such 
training—and how is that to be realized ? 

In throwing out these suggestions we do not mean to discourage the 
proposed junction of the colleges in London ; nor do we mean to inti- 
mate that our college doings are all perfect; but, by these observations, 
we do mean to say, that there is danger of our expecting vastly too 
much in this matter from mere machinery. That is the best instru- 
mentality, which is not only best adapted to its end, but also to the 
sort of material on which it has to work. 

Lapy Hewtey’s Cuarity.—When decision in this case was given 
in favour of the orthodox Dissenters against the Unitarians, the 
Scottish Kirk and Scottish Secession bodies put in their claims, on the 
ground that Lady Hewley was a Presbyterian. In 1837 this plea 
was so far admitted, that two trustees from each of those bodies were 
appointed, to act with three Independents. But this judgment is now 
reversed. The court has decided that Scottish Presbyterians have 
nothing to do with the charity, that it belongs to English orthodox 
Dissenters, and that the trustees should be from among the English In- 
dependents, Baptists, and orthodox Presbyterians. We must confess 
that the course taken by our Scottish friends in this case has always 
appeared to us very extraordinary. 
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While there was along and costly suit pending, not the slightest 
intimation was given of any wish to become parties to the struggle ; 
but so soon as the battle appeared to be over, and the time for the 
dividing of the spoil to have come, this claim is put forth. Had the 
claim been never so just, it would not have been well, according to our 
notions of manliness, that it should have been urged under such cir- 
cumstances ; but the claim being such as it is on the very face of it, 
and such as it is now declared to be by the law, gives the whole pro- 
ceeding a strange aspect. We know not to what extent the Scottish 
Kirk and the Scottish Secessionists are committed by what has thus 
been done in their name, but it is within our own knowledge that 
some who have acted rather conspicuously in this business have so 
done under the influence of misrepresentation. Great praise, we 
think, is due to those gentlemen who during so many long years, 
through evil report and good report, have sustained this suit, and 
especially to George Hadfield, Esq., of Manchester. We are the more 
disposed to make this mention of the services of that gentleman, inas- 
much as we have been far from seeing with him in respect to some 
other matters of a public nature. 

Concerning the principle involved in this suit, our own opinion is 
simple and decided. We hold it to be perfectly legitimate that property 
should be left to parties holding certain religious opinions, and that 
‘wherever left, whether the property consist in chapels or in other 
endowments, it should be so appropriated. The question with us is 
one of natural equity. Whatever may be the award of that equity, by 
‘that we are willing to abide. We are not disposed to perpetrate 
-spoliation, nor are we prepared to submit to it. 


THE CURRENCY. 


Norte on Article VIII, No. XIII. 


Ir has, we understand, been objected, and by persons who do not 
dissent generally from those opinions as to the management of the 
Currency of this country, which from time to time we have put forth, 
that, in some instances, we have spoken too strongly. We have 
‘broadly asserted, we believe, more than once, that the effect of Sir 
‘Robert Peel’s Cash-payments Bill of 1819, has been to ‘double’ the 
weight of the debt and taxes. From this, no doubt, strong assertion, 
some of our readers, it seems, shrink. It is not now, we believe, de- 
nied, in any quarter, that one of the consequences of this too cele- 
brated measure has been greatly to augment the weight of all engage- 
ments, public or private, out-standing at that period. This nobody 
now denies. It is now, therefore, only a question of degree ; and as 
we adhere to the opinion which we have already promulgated, that, by 
this most unjust or most infatuate act, the weight of the debt and taxes 
were actually and truly doubled, we shall state, as briefly as we can, 
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some of the principal grounds upon which we found this righteous, 
though apparently sweeping conclusion, and then leave the question 
in the hands of our readers. 

We are not in the habit of hazarding assertions, we trust, on any 
subject, but especially on topics of such paramount importance as are 
those connected with money, excepting after a cautious consideration 
of undeniable facts. The following are some of the facts upon which 
our faith as to this matter is based. 

The grand mistake into which many men of great talent who have 
treated of this question have fallen, is that of concluding that the 
depreciation of the English currency, which took place between the 
years 1797, when Bank-restriction was forced on, and 1819, when 
cash payments were restored by the Bill which will immortalize Sir 
Robert Peel, is to be truly calculated from the prices paid for gold 
during that period. We assert, in contradiction to this too common 
delusion, that the prices of gold between 1797 and 1819 afford no cri- 
terion of the extent of the depreciation of the currency of that time, 
and these are our grounds briefly expressed. During the greater part 
of that period there was no market price of gold, properly so called. 
Most of the transactions in the sale of the precious metals were clan- 
destine and surreptitious, and the consequence was that, for long 
periods, there were absolutely ‘no quoted prices’ either for gold or 
silver, but especially gold. For proof of this fact, we refer to the evi- 
dence of A. Asher Goldsmid and of William Merle, as given before 
the Bullion Committee of 1810. (Report, pp. 24, 41.) The evidence 
of these two gentlemen, as well as that of some others, shows undeni- 
ably that gold was a sort of drug in England during the greater part of 
the period in question, and that it was sold at prices varying with 
every occasion. The causes were these. Owing to the growing de- 
preciation of the currency as a whole, it became profitable to melt or 
to export the coin. As money, when in company with the depreciated 
paper, guineas passed far below their value. It was therefore profit- 
able to melt them into bullion, or export them abroad, where they 
brought their full value. But, at that time, to ‘melt or export the 
coin,’ subjected the agent to heavy penalties. To purchase the coin at 
prices (paid in paper) above its current lawful value was also a misde- 
meanour. The consequence was, that the whole was surreptitiously 
melted and exported, and the prices paid were secret, and regulated by 
the consciences of the parties, who, before the gold could be exported, 
were often compelled to perjure themselves, by swearing it was foreign 
gold. ‘Thus vast quantities of melted coin were perpetually thrown 
on the market, until gold became ‘a drug’ (technically so called by 
brokers); and this tendency was increased by the state of the balance 
of trade, which being always in favour of England, caused the gold to 
be sent back from the Continent as fast as it was exported thither. 
In the Appendix to the Report of the Committee of 1810, the balances 
in favour of England, for five years consecutively, are given. They 
are as follows :— 
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1805. 1806. 
£ £ £ 
5,866,946 | 12,481,290 | 14,884,649 


1807. 1808. 1809. 
£ £ 
6,616,434 | 10,433,727 


During the whole war this was the general position of trade. We 
commanded the seas, and all colonial produce was supplied to the Con- 
tinent by us, or not at all. Under such circumstances, it is idle, it is 
a mere delusion, a most palpable folly, to found any calculation upon 
statements of the prices of bullion during this period. There was no 
known price. Those quoted by the brokers to the Bullion Committee 
bear absurdity on their face. ‘ Portugal gold’ bears, according to their 
accounts, a far higher value than gold not known to be foreign. Why? 
Because it could be ‘ sworn off’ at the Mansion House without perjury! 
Such was the state of the bullion market, and so veritable are the 
calculations founded upon such statements as to prices. 

Having thus briefly shown why the stated prices of bullion betwixt 
1797 and 1819 afford no criterion of the extent of the depreciation of 
the then currency, we are next to inquire where that criterion is to be 
found. We answer, first, in the average prices of wheat and other 
grain, taken for a series of years; and next, in the scale of rents, 
tithes, &c., at certain periods. By investigating these matters nar- 
rowly, we shall arrive at a near approximation to the truth, and the 
results of such investigation will be found substantially to bear out 
that which we have asserted as to the effect of Sir Robert Peel’s Bill 
in doubling the weight of the debt and taxes. 

Grain is a commodity so abundantly grown, that though, in conse- 
quence of the variation of the seasons, its prices vary from year to 
year, yet if a series of years be taken as an average, it cannot vary in 
any material degree, the quantities grown and the demand being sub- 
stantially the same. Any great or striking alteration in the average 
prices of grain, especially of wheat, may therefore safely be attributed 
to the currency alone: it cannot be accounted for in any other way. 
If, between the years 1797 and 1819, we discover wheat to bear more 
than double the nominal value of the same grain for a series of years 
ending in 1792, when war and over-issues of paper money had not 
commenced, we may safely attribute a phenomenon so extraordinary 
to a depreciated circulating medium, and to that alone. It cannot, in 
truth, be accounted for in any other conceivable way. Now, then, 
let us compare the prices of the nine years of peace, which preceded 
the French war of 1793, with the prices during that war, and note tlfe 
results. We have before us several returns of the prices of the former 
ef those periods, but we take those very elaborate tables, compiled by 
Mr. Tooke, for his work on ‘ High and Low Prices,’ as the best. What 
are the results, year by year? 1784, 39s; 1785, 35s.; 1786, 34s.; 
1787, 40s.; 1788, 48s.; 1789, 48s.; 1790, 46s.; 1791, 40s.; 1792, 42s. 
Average, 40s. 91d. Thus, then, the prices of wheat for these nine 
years, in round numbers, average forty shillings per quarter, or five 
shillings the Winchester bushel. What, now, do we find the prices 
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during the war, whilst the currency was confessedly depreciating day 
after day? We shall take the returns laid before Parliament by the 
Bullion Committee, as probably the most rigidly accurate, and give 
the average results at different periods of the depreciation. They are 
as follows:—In England, from 1797 to 1799 inclusive, wheat is, on 
the average, 56s. 1ld. From 1800 to 1809 inclusive, wheat is, on 
the average, 83s. ld. From 1810 to 1814 inclusive, wheat is, on the 
average, 101s. 9d. per guarter—this last price being the result of re- 
turns printed in the Appendix to the Report of the Secret Committee 
of 1833, on the renewal of the Bank charter, and no doubt correct. 
As in 1815 the Bank commenced a rapid reduction of the circulation, 
to meet the expected return to cash payments, to which she was bound 
to resort ‘ within six months after a definitive treaty of peace,’ the four 
years, up to 1819, must not be included in this calculation, and after 
1815 only one small loan of 3,000,000/. was borrowed. Thus, then, 
taking wheat as our guide, the one-pound note, from 1797 to 1799, 
would seem to have been worth about 16s.; from 1800 to 1809, about 
10s.; and from 1810 to 1814, about 8s. standard silver. In this sort 
of money the whole of the existing debt, as we shall show, was pro- 
bably borrowed! 

So much for wheat. As a corroboration of the conclusions here 
come to, let us examine the prices and rates of other commodities 
during these periods, and we shall find the result substantially cor- 
respond. The following exhibits some portion of an elaborate state- 
ment of the statistics of the parish of Bradford, given by Josiah Easton 
to the committee of the House of Lords, in 1814. The reader will 
mark the results:— 


Wheat,| Beef | Hay, Total Labour Rent Wages 
Dates. and Rates. and >, | Tithes) 
Bushel. Mutton.! Ton. neues Manure. per Acre. Day. 
to 6 2 34 38 | 4691 0 0} 210 194517 | 1 0 6 | 170/11 8 
1792 per Ib. 


1793 
wo} 9 5 3 60 | 7162 110) 315 15) 3023 5 | 111 6 | 264/2 0 
1 


1803 
to }l 83 70 | 9120 0 0} 430 0} 409813 | 2 1 0 | 332 4 
1812 


Here, in this remote rural parish, we see the cost of everything, save 
the poor labourer’s wages, doubled nominally before 1812; and if we 
examine the Scotch prices of wheat, where it is less a staple article of 
food, they show a similar augmentation. In the returns printed by 
the Bullion Committee of 1810, those prior to 1793 are imperfect, but 
the probable average is 38s. per quarter. From 1797 to 1799, it is 
47s. 8d.; from 1800 to 1809, it is 72s. 4d.; from that date to 1815, 
the average is 91s. per quarter, according to such returns as we have 
seen. Thus, in Scotland, taking into consideration the circumstances 
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276 THE CURRENCY. 
of the two countries, the results corroborate those of the English ave- 


To this position of the currency the Cash-payments Bill of 1819 put 
an end. It strung up the value of money to the standard that existed 
prior to the passing of the Bank-restriction Act; and thus really 
doubled the weight of all outstanding money engagements, in which 
no change whatever was made, though, to meet the alteration in the 
value of the current money, their nominal amount ought to have been 
reduced fifty per cent.! To this conclusion, we are aware, two 
objections, plausible but unsound, may be taken. The first is that, in 
point of fact, the bill of Peel has not reduced the average prices of 
grain, &c., to the level of the period prior to 1793. The next is, 
that nearly three hundred millions of the debt were borrowed prior to 
the Restriction Act of 1797, when the serious depreciation began. 
To these objections the replies are brief. For the prices of wheat 
since 1815 we must consider the effect of the monopoly created by the 
corn laws, before we come to any conclusion. Had that monopoly not 
existed, they would have sunk to the level of 1793, or even lower, as 
‘time will now prove. As to the debt borrowed prior to 1797, the 
reply is, that all the old existing stock was bought up by the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, and replaced by new stock, which 
was lent in the depreciated paper of the day. This cannot be denied; 
for if we add together the whole amount of old stock so cancelled, as 
stated by Mr. Alison, (History of Europe, vol. ix., c. 61, p. 269,) we 
shall see it amounts to the enormous sum of 554,156,657. or nearly 
twice the debt that was borrowed prior to 1797. If we sum up the 
entire annual amounts overpaid, in the shape of dividends, since the 
year 1819, in consequence of the unjust measure which bears the 
name of Sir Robert Peel, and charge interest thereon at the rate of 
four per cent., the result is, in round numbers, that seven hundred of 
the eight hundred millions of the debt are really cleared off by these 
over-payments, or there is no truth in figures. 

Upon these facts we offer no further comment. We leave the 
question with confidence in the hands of our readers familiar with 
such questions. Let the considerate reader only reflect upon the 
actual position of the fundholder before and after 1819, and then 
say if our statements be exaggerated. In Mr. Cayley’s ‘Commercial 
Economy,’ it is demonstrated, by means of tables drawn up by Mr. 
Thomas Attwood, (formerly M.P. for Birmingham,) that a public 
creditor who lent the value of eighty bushels of wheat in 1813, when 
wheat was 14s. 4d. per bushel on the five years’ average, and consols 
57%, received back in 1821, when wheat was 6s. 6d. per bushel, and 
consols 722, the value of 224 bushels of wheat; besides interest in 
like proportion! Need we add a word more; or need we, to those who 
can doubt whether a full hundred per cent. was added to the currency 
between 1797 and 1815, quote the assertion of Mr. Tooke, that ‘at 
least fifty per cent.’ was so added in the short period between May, 
1823, and September, 1825? 
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AND THE 
FINE ARTS. 
Boos. 16. Geale’s Two Years in Italy. 

1. Life of Mirabeau. 17. Man and his Motives. 

2. Brown’s Expository Discourses. 18. Financial and Commercial Crisis. 

3. History of the Bank of England. 19. Hoffmeister’s Travels. 

4. Analogies and Contrasts. 20. Wilson’s Oliver Cromwell. 

5. Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. 21. James’s Church in Earnest. 

6. Imperial Dictionary. 22. Tracts on the State-Church. 

7. Scriptural Ordination. 

8. Ancient Sea-Margins. Fine Arts. 

9. Maurice’s Nine Sermons. 23. The Drunkard’s Children. 
10. Morier’s Religion and Politics. 24. The Sonnet, by Mulready. 
11. Works of John Howe. 25. Parmegiano and Correggio. 
12. Neander’s Life of Christ. 26. Scotland Delineated. 

13. Judas Iscariot—a Mystery. 27. The Artist’s Married Life. 
14. Noble’s Divine Law. 28. A Bridal Gift. 
15. Craig’s Theocracy. 


I. Mirabeau: a Life-History. InFour Books. 2 vols.12mo. Smithand 
Elder. London, 1848. 


Tue author of this work states, that before the memorable 23rd of February, 
a considerable portion of it was ready for the press; but that in the second 
volume, recent events have disposed him in the choice of ‘such passages as 
‘were still sound, practicable advice to Frenchmen, and, in fact, to every lover 
‘of order and of ~.- The style and tone of the publication is somewhat 
too much of the Carlyle school for our taste, but it furnishes much better 
material from which to form a judgment concerning the history and character 
of Mirabeau than the English reader will find elsewhere. "The tendency of 
the writer to look as favourably as may consist with candour on his much dis- 
favoured hero, does not lead him to suppress facts ; and as to his own reason- 
ing upon those facts, the reader will be competent to judge of the degree of 
ue that should be attached to it. 

Under the best possible education, the passionate, impulsive nature of Mira- 
beau would have been a faulty nature; under the influence of an education as 
neglected and faulty as it could well be, the natural consequences followed. Up 
to a certain point in his history, the bad was comparatively forgotten in the 
good; from that point the good has been as much forgotten in the bad. But 
the unfortunate incident for his memory has been, that after awhile he 
ceased to be a man of mere party and thus, by degrees, brought upon him 
the evil tongues of all parties. He found it easier to raise the demon of revo- 
lution than to control it when raised. This last work, however, his gigantic 
soul saw must be done, or all would be lost. But the thing could not be done,. 
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and what he foresaw ensued. In this respect, his career bears some resemblance 
to that of our own Cromwell. Had he given himself up to mere partisanship, 
his party would have been an heir-loom for his reputation. All sorts of party 
passions would have rushed to his defence, had he only have been content to 
echo its watchwords. But his nature, with all its faults, could not be 
brought to worship the narrow egotism of wd as the wisdom of humanity. 
His aim, accordingly, was in the direction of a broader and more humane 
form of settlement than mere partisanship could tolerate. In holding to this 
course he was wise, however much he may have been execrated and calum- 
niated for his wisdom. Men of sense look Pack upon him as the one man who 
saw where it would be good to stop, and their estimate of the mobs, or the 
rs of mobs, who were proof against his counsel, is not now very flattering. 
In his private life, he was a vicious man in a vicious age, but there were some 
forms of degradation to which the sovereignty of his intellectual nature could 
never be brought to submit. 


_ IL. Expository Discourses on the First By Joun 

Brown, D.D., Senior Minister of the United Presbyterian Congregation, 
Broughton-place, Edinburgh, and Professor of Exegetical Theology to 
the United Presbyterian Church. 3 vols. 8vo. Oliphant. 1848, 


Every man acquainted with the history and character of Dr. Brown will 
have his impression relative to these discourses before reading them, and that 
impression will be highly favourable. Nor will the work disappoint the 
expectation. But, concerning the kind of work intended in this publication, it 
is proper that the author himself should speak :— 

* The work now laid before the public is undoubtedly a commentary, though in a form 
somewhat peculiar. It is not a continuous comment on words and clauses, nor does it 
consist of scholia or annotations, nor of lectures, in the sense in which the word is ordinarily 
employed in this country; nor of sermons, either on select passages, or on the successive 
verses of the sacred book which is its subject. The epistle is divided into paragraphs 
according to the sense—of course, varying very considerably in length. Each of these 
paragraphs, embodying one leading thought, forms the subject of a separate discourse, in 
which an attempt is made to explain whatever is difficult in the phraseology, and to illus- 
trate the doctrinal or practical principles which it contains ; the object being not to discuss, 
in a general and abstract manner, the subjects which the text may suggest, but to bring 
clearly out the apostle’s statements, and their design ; and to show how the statements are 
fitted to gain the objects for which they are made. If the author has been able, in any 
good measure, to realize his own idea, the exposition will be found at once exegetical, 
doctrinal, and practical. ‘Whatever may be interesting and intelligible only to the scholar, 
has been thrown into notes.’—Preface. 

Dr. Brown gives a list of the authors to whom he has been more or less 
indebted in the course of his labours, and makes special mention, as might 
be expected, of that matchless commentator, Archbishop Leighton. A new 
translation of the Epistle precedes the discourses, and the discourses are a rich 
contribution to our theological literature, which should be equally acceptable 
to the private Christian and the divine. 


Ill. History of the Bank of England, its Times and Traditions. By Joux 
Francis. Willoughby and ( Co., London. 2 vols. 8vo. 1847. 3 


This history is neither more nor less than that which it purports to be—a 
history. of the Bank, its traditions, times, and the various anecdotes connected 
with it as an establishment. Mr. Francis has, in fact, written a pleasant and 
gossiping account of the rise and progress of the structure of which he is one 
of the subordinates. If the reader expects more, he will be most seer ed 
disappointed. Upon the recondite matters of paper circulation and of banking, 
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Mr. Francis throws no new light ;—in short, upon these subjects he throws no 
light, old or new, for he is totally unacquainted with them. He looks upon 
the directors as a conclave of infallible popes, and upon the bank parlour as a 
sort of Vatican or ecumenical council, the decrees of which are truth abso- 
lute, and wisdom unapproachable. As a history of the bank establishment, 
however, setting aside the extreme deference of the author for all directors— 
past, present, and to come—this is a pleasant book, and as such we unhesi-+ 
tatingly recommend it. Amongst other notable matters, we have a view of 
the progress of forgery, and the awful bloodshed caused by the attempt to stop 
it by criminal enactments of shocking severity. The first seems to 
have been committed in 1758, by a linendraper of Stafford, a man not driven 
to it by want or external circumstances of any pressing kind. From this time 
it went on with an accelerating velocity, ves ‘ old Patch,’ Fauntleroy the 
banker, and others, until, towards the end of war, the juries fairly — 
sick of death-dealing. From the cruelties of that period Mr. Francis laudably 


shrinks. If paper-money can only be kept up by the influence of such a Jug- 


gernaut as existed in 1814, better at once to dispense with it, and return to 
inconvenience of large payments in metallic money, which is far preferable to 


for; and unceasing suffering. 
e account which this nies gives of the scenes at the bank during the 
— of 1825-6 is highly edifying. We see he attempts to discredit the fact, 
t the establishment was saved by the accidental finding of a box of notes for 
one pound. We cannot say his attempt is successful. The evidence before the 
secret committee of 1833 seems to us to be decisive of this point. The late 
Mr. Jeremiah Harman was pointedly asked whether there was any —— 
for the issue of these notes, or not? His answer was, and as a gentleman of 
high honour and a director, who was present during the scene, it cannot be 
doubted, ‘ None in the least, I solemnly declaref Mr. Harman, in short, 
asserted that the accidental discovery of this box of notes ‘saved the bank and 
escapes whi nglish paper-system has so frequently experien 
There is another fact connected with the use of paper-money, as to which we 
reeive also that Mr. Francis exhibits a portion of unbelief—we allude to the 
orgery of the French ‘assignats’ by Mr. Pitt’s government, after the decla- 
ration of war in 1793. Of this there cannot ly be any reasonable doubt. 
The truth was fully admitted, during a trial before Lord Kenyon, in 1795, 
(vide ‘ Espinasse’s rts,’ Mich. Term, 36 Geo. IIL, a.p, 1795,) as toa pro= 
missory note, drawn by one Strongitharm upon one Lukyn. The note was 
dishonoured by Lukyn, who was defended by the celebrated Erskine. The 
defence was, that the whole transaction was in fraud! Strongitharm 
was an engraver. He was employed to forge the assignats ‘ for the use of the 
Duke of York's army,’ and on this representation he did so. The defendant 
refused to pay the note given, and the action accordingly was brought. For 
the defendant, Law, afterwards Lord Ellenborough, was counsel with Erskine. 
The judge, however, admitted his belief that the — these false 
assignats was ‘sanctioned by the (then) government,’ and jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiff. Lord Kenyon held it ‘lawful’ thus to distress an 
enemy, and quoted the Latin line, ‘an dolus an virtus quis, in hoste, requirit?” 
If this were not enough, there exists evidence to prove that the paper used for 
this forgery was manufactured at certain paper mills, in a remote and secluded 
situation in the north of England, and that the false assignats (some of which 
may still be produced) were struck off there, by means of Ben sent for 
that purpose. So much for this matter; as to which Mr. Francis seems to 


have only heard some vague rumour, locating the forgery ‘ at Birmingham’— 
a mere mistake. 
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A large portion of the second volume of this amusing work is devoted to the 
relation of the various ingenious frauds to which the use of paper securities 
of every kind must give rise. ms others, we have an instructive account 
of the counterfeiting of Exchequer Bills, to an immense amount, a few years 
ago, during the chancellorship of Mr. Spring Rice. 

In short, as a narrative of the commencement and of the use of 
paper-money in England, and of the various extrao: events to which 
that system has given rise, these volumes are both instructive and entertaining. 
As a monetary history, in the proper sense of the word, they are of no value. 
Mr. Francis knows nothing of the mighty instrument on which he is employed; 
and, knowing nothing, he cannot of course teach his readers anything. 


> IV. Analogies and Contrasts; or, Comparative Sketches of France and 
‘England. By the Author of “Revelations of Russia,” &e. &e. 2 vols. 
8vo. Newby. 1848. 


This is a publication to the hour, but from a man who had not his informa- 
tion to collect when the hour came. We had hoped to call the attention of 
our readers to it at some length; but disappointed in this respect, we shall do 
our best to convey a just idea of its character in a short space. These resem- 
blances and contrasts embrace nearly everything important relating to the 

istory, character, and country of the two nations, especially as bearing on the 
social changes which have taken place in them. Though published since the 
French Revolution of February last, it was written, for the greater part, 
ior to that event, and in anticipation of some great and inevitable change 
in that country. Concerning his means of knowledge with regard to France, 
the author thus writes :— 


‘He has made not less than twenty distinct visits to that country, some prolonged to 
many months, some spent in its capital, and two for the express purpose of visiting the 
mancuvres at the camps of Compéigne and St. Omer. His associations have ranged from 
the peasant, the artisan, and the private soldier,—his roadside companions,—from the 
smuggler and from the chamois hunter, whose avocations he has shared, to the old noblesse, 
with whom peculiar circumstances have enabled him to mingle on terms of cordiality, not 
usually conceded to his countrymen. 

* Active habits, some military and mechanical knowledge, a slight addiction to the tastes 
‘of the bookworm, a tendency to statistical inquiry, and as much acquaintance with the 
literature of France as with that of his own country, have, in the belief of the writer, in- 
sensibly aided him in the acquisition of information upon the subject of which he proposes 
to treat. He has, besides, at all times of his life, been accustomed to associate with the 
French in foreign countries as well as at home. His acquaintance extends to the repre- 
sentatives of every social or political subdivision of the more intelligent classes. He has 
enjoyed the intimacy of, or been on terms of familiar intercourse with, the men of the old 
regime, the servitors and associates of Louis XVI.—with the relics of the republic-suc- 
ceeding him—with the survivors of Napoleon’s battle-fields—with those who were true to 
the prosperity, with those who were faithful to the adversity, of legitimacy—with the sup- 
porters of the existing order of things, and with those who seek to subvert it—with the 
republican and the Henry Quinquist—with the bigot and the infidel, the speculator and the 
communist, the man of letters and the commercial traveller—with the Anglo-maniac of the 
jockey-club, and the Anglo-phobist of the Estaminet. 

‘His experiences have shown him the Frenchman, in all those circumstances which 
develop most saliently the peculiarities of character. He has witnessed the marriage, the 
christening, and the burial, the courtship of the betrothed, the domestic life of the married 

couple, and the divorce of the ill-assorted. He has herded with the republican and the 
Chouan. He has seen the Frenchman in exile and in office; in misery and in prosperity ; 
in adversity and in fortune. He has seen the noble in his chateau, the peasant in his 
cottage, the capitalist in his villa, the trader in his retirement, the prefect in his residence, 
the curate in his humble abode. He has seen the sailor in port and in storm, the soldier in 
his camp and in his barracks, on the road, and in his quarters, in his bivouac, and on the 
battle-field. He has dined with the ambassador, and the liberated galley-slave. He has 
seen all classes live, and many Frenchmen die. 
‘Such opportunities, it is true, do not necessarily imply that the writer should have pro- 
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fited by them, or have acquired either profound or accurate knowledge of his subject, but 
they may, perhaps, suffice to entitle him to the hearing which might be denied to the mere 
tourist or book-maker.’—Vol. i., c. i. 


This may be taken as a fair specimen of the light, readable style, in which 
matters are sketched through these volumes. ae teem with well-timed 
information concerning all the more considerable parties, persons, and changes 
in France during the last twenty years, and they present this information, in 
conformity with the title of the work, in instructive relationship to affinities 
or contrasts in our own history. 


V. The Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, containing an Al, tical 
Arrangement of every Word and Inflexion contained in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, precisely as they occur in the Sacred Text, with a Grammatical 
Analysis of each Word, and Lexicographical Illustration of the Meanings ; 
al te Series of the Hebrew and Chaldee Paradigms, with Gram- 
matical Remarks and Explanations. Quarto, pp. 90, DcCLXXXIV. 
Samuel Bagster and Sons. London, 1848. 


The — of this volume state that it has occupied upwards of seven 
years of unremitting labour on the part of its author. Any competent person 
who shall read the above title-page with attention will be aware that the 
compass of labour involved in the carrying out of such a scheme must have 
been so great as to have been appalling to any mind ing no more than 
the ordinary powers of application. Not only to Biblical students, but even 
to advanced scholars in this department, the work is a boon of great value. 
The Lexicon, which extends to nearly eight hundred pages, in double columns, 
is preceded by a matical introduction of nearly a hundred pages. The 
volume is beautifully printed, and the oversight, to preclude errors of the 
press, appears to have been most vigilant and successful. 

In an analytical Lexicon, the great object is to give the etymology and the 
signification of words. "We can conceive of nothing more complete than the 
— by which these results are aimed at in the present work. The entire 

of words contained in the Hebrew Scriptures, exactly as they are found 
in the text, have been thrown into alphabetical order; so that each, accom- 
panied by its prefixes, suffixes, and aut every modification of form, may be 
immediately found by the simplest operation. Each word, thus arranged, 
is concisely but fully parsed, and its composition explained, and its simple 
form and root given; and whatever necessary information is not found in any 
case in the Lexicon is supplied by a reference to the matical introduction 
and the tables of paradigms. The signification of the words is given under 
their respective roots, which are always indicated in the analysis of each form. 
In addition to the various significations of each root, a synoptical list of all the 
words derived from each is given, to aid the student in remembering the con- 
nexion between the root ate derivatives. Altogether, it is a volume which 
should have its place in the library of every man interested in the study of 
the language which is not only more ancient than any other known to us, but 
which “4 mn made the vehicle of instruction transcendent in its influence 
and worth. 
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VI. The Imperial Dictionary, English, Technological, and Scientific, adapted 
Science, and on the Basis of Webster's 
English Dictionary; with the Addition of many Thousand Words and 


from other Sources. Comprising all Words purely lish, and the 
a. and most used Technical and Scientific Terms, together 
with their E ies and their Pronunciation, according to the best 
Authorities. ited by Jonn LL.D. Illustrated 


Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. Imperial 8vo. A. G. i 
and Son. 1848. 


This is another work on which it seems ‘more than seven years of toil and 
research’ have been expended by the editor. The law of which is so 
forcibly affecting everything about us necessarily affects all works of this 
nature. The dictionary of our dfathers, or even of our fathers, might 
have served but would ours. of 

is influe: by everythin onging to the history o civilization, 
and in accordance with this fact, the . Tmperial Dictionary’ is published as a 
book ‘ up to the time’ in which it makes its appearance. Preliminary to the 
dictionary is an ‘introduction’ of fifty closely printed pages on ‘The Origin 
‘and Progress of the Principal Languages, Ancient and Modern, that have 
* been Spoken by Nations between the Ganges and the Atlantic Ocean.’ With 
regard to the dictionary, Webster is taken as the basis; but as Webster added 
12,000 words to Todd’s Johnson, so Dr. Ogilvie has added 15,000 to those 
found in Webster, and has improved, in many other respects, on the plan of 
the latter editor. Each oF scone three handsome columns, and at every 
step the attention is arrested by elegant wood illustrations. The book, 
accordingly, is not, like most other dictionaries, a book of mere words, but 
deals a with things, and is one, in consequence, which may not only be 
consulted, but read with interest and advantage. This first volume extends 
to the letter I—a second volume will complete the work. When completed, 
it will be of its kind all that can be wished—at least, for our time. 


VII. Scriptural Ordination neither a Sacrament nor a Form. By Rev. 
AnprEw Reep. 8vo. Garrold. London, 1848. 

This discourse was delivered at an ordination in Bungay, in April last. Its 
motto is from Exod. xii., 26,‘ What mean ye by this service? To which 
Mr. Reed replies, that what congregational tan A mean by such services 
is—‘ to assert that the New Testament is the only rule for Christian churches ; 
* that churches ought to be independent; that they should, nevertheless, unite 
* and co-operate affectionately for common interests; that they should sustain 
*a ministry, but not one pretending to be a distinct caste, or to be as lords over 
© other ministers or churches; and that all ministers are alike dependent, not 
* on spiritual gifts conveyed through a regular priestly succession, but on the 
* immediate grace and blessing of Christ and the Holy Spirit.’ No one can 
complain of the temper in which Mr. Reed has dealt with these topics. The 
discussion is conducted throughout with dispassionateness, candour, and a 
manifest aim to elicit truth. With the substance of it we cordially concur. 

Mr. Reed says, emphatically and truly, that our ministers do not need the 
services of apostles, or of any who profess to succeed them, to convey a fitness 
for the pastoral office; that in ordination such persons ‘ only use the sign— 
the Lord must bestow the grace.’ True; but the sign has its purpose and 
utility nevertheless. Baptism, in our view, does not regenerate, nor does the 
eucharist impart spiritual life. Here, also, men ‘ only use the sign—the Lord 
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283 
must bestow the grace.’ But if baptism and the Lord’s Supper do not convey 
these spiritual blessings, they have a significant relativeness to them; and so, 
if ordination does not convey office, and still less fitness for office, it has a 


-manifest relativeness to both. It is a part of the order of Christ’s church. Men 


may, no doubt, be efficient pastors, in certain circumstances, without ordination, 
precisely as men may be true Christians, in certain circumstances, without 
partaking of baptism or the eucharist. But it does not follow, because these 

~ ne may be safely dispensed with in some instances, that they should be 
made light of in the ordinary course of things. To reverence these obser- 
vances as scriptural is one thing, and to hold that men can receive eo 
Christian, except through such media, is another. The spiritual does not depen 
after that manner on the institutional under the economy of the Gospel. We 
do not, of course, mean to raise ordination to the place of a sacrament, in the 
ecclesiastical sense of that term, but we do mean to say that we know from the 
Scriptures quite as much of lay baptism, and of a lay administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, as of lay ordination. So far as apostolic precedent is concerned, 
the church is as free to dispense with the aid of official persons in any one of 
these services as in the other. So possible is it to destroy principles by riding 
them to death. 

Our own views of ‘scriptural ordination’ are expressed in the venerable 
* Cambridge Platform.’ ‘Ordination we account but the solemn gating a 
‘man in his place and office in the church, whereunto he had right before 
‘ by election: being like the installing of a magistrate in the commonwealth.’ 
But we hold that this ‘installing’ of a ministry is the ae work of the 
existing ministry, and necessary to a pastor’s orderly induction to his office, 
though by no means necessary to a valid and effective discharge of its duties. 
The Holy Spirit, who often does his own spiritual work without baptism or 
—— must not be supposed dependent in his operations on the form of 
ordination. 

Weare quite aware that ‘A postolical ion, Dissenting-puseyism, &c. &c.,’ 
are very dreadful things ; but in our endeavour to oe Sioa of these, we 
would not rush into the extremes of Plymouth-brethrenism, Dissenting- 
chartism, and a course of action which would leave the reputation of our 
ministry without its proper and teach our churches to account 
their separate independence as everything, and their dwelling together in 
mutual esteem and confidence a small matter. The peculiar circumstances 
of the early independents in this country and in America, thrust them upon 
extremes in this respect, and in some others, extremes in which it would be 
the excess of folly in us to become imitators. Infallibility does not belong to 
the ‘ fathers’ among us any more than elsewhere. 

We have ventured upon these remarks because they tend to strengthen some 
of the conclusions in Mr. Reed's able discourse, and, at the same time, to place 
a little check on the bearing of some other observations, which tend to raise 
the mere call of a church into a mystery quite as unintelligible as some 
existing notions about ordination. 

For we are not satisfied that pastors and deacons, as intimated by Mr. Reed, 
and in general very broadly asserted among us, were the ons rs of the 

rimitive church designed to be permanent. Timothy and Titus were or- 


ed, and they were empowered to ordain others, but they were not pastors. 
We generally speak of them as evangelists, but to them as holding that office 
the epistles which bear their names were addressed. Has that office indeed 
ceased with the apostolic age, and have these epistles ceased, in consequence, 
to have applicability and value? If not, is it correct to say the New Testa- 
ment knows nothing of a Christian ministry, that it simply recognises an order 
of pastors? But more of this another time. 
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VILL. Ancient Sea Margins, as Memorials of Changes in the relative Level 
of the Sea and Land. By Rosert Cuameers, Esq., F.R.S.E. 8vo, 
848. 


pp. 337. 1848. 
This is a deeply interesting volume, full of facts and observations which 
ing out the story of the and especially of our own island, in a manner 


conferring a poetical remoteness and deur on appearances which the un- 
pe aco | too often pass in utter heedlessness. ‘The work commences with a 
section, intitled, ‘General Descriptions and Facts ;’ and the ‘ Local Researches 
and Descriptions,’ which form the second section, embrace the results of 
research in the following places :— 

*Vale of Tay—Fife—Strathspey—The Great Glen—Lochaber—Basin of the Forth— 
Environs of Edinburgh—Parishes of Borthwick and Chrichton—Falkirk and Stirling—Vale 
of the Tweed—Basin of the Clyde—Ancient Delta of the Ribble—The Mersey—Chester— 
Bristol—Bath—London—Sussex and Hampshire—D hire—Paris—Lower part of the 
Valley of the Seine—Ireland.’ 


We should state that the work is illustrated with many engravings, suffi- 
ciently sketched for their Barpose, and includes a map of part of Lochaber, 
showing the shelvings in the glens. 


¢ IX. The Lord’s Prayer: Nine Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Lincoin’s 
By F. D. Maurice, A.M. 12mo. Parker. 

These discourses, simple in style, but rich in thought, were delivered in the 
months of February, Mare and April last, and with the purpose of directing 
the mind of the congregation at Lincoln's Inn to a Christian view of the great 
changes which were then in progress on the continent. Such a use of the 
pulpit is legitimate, and under the guidance of such a preacher could 
not fail of being instructive and impressive. 


: X. What has Religion to do with Politics? By Davi R. Monts, Esq., 
late her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland. 12mo. 
Parker. London, 1848. 

«What has religion to do with politics?” This question Mr. Morier answers 
by endeavouring to show, that if politics are to be well based and trustworthy, 
they must be imbued throughout with Christianity ; and that the agencies by 
which our government is to realize this end are eminently—national education, 
and a state church. Such of our readers as may not concur in this issue of 
the writer’s argument, will find both facts and reasonings in this small volume 
well deserving their attention. Mr. Morier’s maxim is, that every — in the 
advance of liberalism, to be safe, must be preceded by an advance in Christi 

intelligence and principle—a sentiment which recent events have done not a 

little to strengthen in the mind of the English people. 


_ XI. The Works of the Rev. John Howe, M.A., as Published during his 

' Life : comprising the whole of the Two Folio Volumes, Edit. 1724. With 

. Life of the Author. By the Rev. J. P. Hewixrr. 3 vols. 8vo. Tegg. 
ondon, 1848. 


_ Beside the works of Howe, published in Dr. Calamy’s edition, in 1724, this 
collection includes several papers published during the lifetime of the author, 
but which have not hitherto l:ad a place in any collection of his works. It is 
due, also, to the editor, that he should be allowed to state some other advan 
secured by his labours to this edition of works which have their place in the 
first rank of Christian literature. 
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‘ The text has been formed by a laborious comparison of all the editions, not only of the 
collected, but of the single works, to which the editor had access. Itis confidently believed 
that a pure and standard text has thus been obtained. These volumes contain no interpo- 
lations. A word has, indeed, been sometimes added, where absolutely necessary to com- 
plete the sense, but always in brackets. In a few instances, evident mistakes which 
appeared in the earliest, and have been retained in all subsequent editions, have been cor- 
rected without any distinct notice of the fact, but it has only been in cases in respect to 
which no doubt as to the reality of the mistake could possibly exist. 


‘In regard to punctuation, decided changes have been made. Had the points been thrown . 


at random into the forms of Calamy’s edition, the sense, so far as the pointing is concerned, 
could scarcely have been more completely obscured. A large amount of the hopeless diffi- 
culty, and even barbarism, commonly attributed to the style of Howe, is fairly referable to 
this cause. Wherever practicable, the modern style has been carefully adopted; and 
although a few crabbed sentences may remain, setting at defiance all attempts to reduce 
them to strict order, yet it is believed that the unwearied care that has been bestowed 
upon the present edition, will greatly facilitate the study of these noble writings.’ 


The works of Howe must be adapted, in their substance, to all time. What- 
ever may be said of his style or of his method, the chastened, philosophical 
spirit in which he viewed all the departments of revealed truth, and discoursed 
on the experiences and duties of Christian men, are the very qualities which 
are especially wanting in our own day, and which must be in place in every 
age of true enlightenment. The students of John Howe and of Richard 
Baxter should be preachers to our time and to all time. 

Wholesome, too, would it be to not a few of our rising ministers, if they 
would give themselves a little to the study of the character of Howe—would 
mark how he combined the firmness of the confessor with the catholicity of 
the Christian. Were he back with us again, and to do some things which he 
once did, he would, no doubt, be denounced by many as ‘no dissenter,’ 
and even his name would be cast out of evil, as that of Doddridge often was 
at a later time. But the invectives of passion are rectified by the judgment 
of time. There are men who hold enough of the principles distinctive of party 
to give them an honest party relationship, but whose souls were not formed to 
hs Renee in by such relations ; and we are satisfied that the men who serve 
even their party interests the best, are those who know how to keep such inte- 
rests in just subordination to interests of wider import. The spirit of Howe 
in our pulpits, and in our aggressive movements—the spirit of modesty, candour, 
devotion, earnestness, and self-sacrifice, would be to us as life from the dead. , 


XI. The Life of Jesus Christ in its Historical Connexion and Historical 
Development. By Avcustus Neanper. Translated from the Fourth 
German Edition. By Joun M‘Curntocn and E. 

rofessors in Dickinson College. With a Preface by A Clergyman of the 
hurch of England. 8vo. pp. xlvii., 450. Low, Fleet-street. London, 
1848. 


It is with no ordinary pleasure that we call the attention of our readers to 
this publication. Neander’s doctrine concerning inspiration, and on some 
other points, varies from what generally obtains in this country and in America; 
but the great substance of this portly and precious volume is not affected by 
those differences. Strauss has been made accessible to the English reader, and 
it was fitting that his great antagonist should be thus placed side by side with 
him. We owe our best acknowledgments to Professors M‘Clintoch and 
Blumenthal for their service in this particular ; and to Mr. Low, the English 
publisher, for placing this fruit of American learning so readily within the 
reach of every Englishman concerned about the great question to which it 
relates. The translators have exercised a sound discretion in dividing the 
work into books, chapters, and sections. These halting-places, where the 
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matter is so varied and so accumulated, are of great assistance to the reader. 
There is also an admirable index. Altogether, the volume is one of the most 
valuable that has been given to our literature from the literature of our neigh- 
bours for many years. To every theological student, every Christian pastor, 
and every tho man, we say—possess it. 


_ Judas Iscariot, a Miracle Play. By R.H. Horne. 12mo. Mitchell. 
London. 


Our taste goes not with attempts of this nature. The coarse conception 
and feeling to which miracle plays once addressed themselves have passed 
away, and the approach to profanity, which might be pardoned when proceed~- 
ing mainly from ignorance, becomes something different as pe against 
knowledge and better culture. Nor are we sure that attempt of 
Mr. Horne to soften down the treason of the ‘traitor, though in some degree 
sanctioned by the high authority he has cited, can be made to consist with the 
teaching of Scripture. 


XIV. The Divine Law of the Ten Commandments Explained, according to 
both its Literal and Spiritual Sense, §c., §c. By the Rev. S. Nosusz. 
8vo, pp. 445. Simpkin. London, 1848. 


'. Mr. Noble labours hard to show that Tritheism is irrational and unscriptural, 
and ee that in so doing he has destroyed Trinitarianism. But 
Mr. Noble should know, that no intelligent Trinitarian believes in three Gods, 
or in three beings, as divine, but in one nature, whose threefold personality is 
at least as intelligible as Swedenborg’s threefold essence. Another aim of 
Mr. Noble is, to repel the c of seeking salvation by self-merit, which is 
not, it is said, the doctrine of Swedenborg, inasmuch as he taught that men 
should be obedient to the ‘Ten Commandments,’ not for the sake of reward, 
but from the pure love of obedience ; and that this obedience becomes possible 
to man only as he is aided by the grace of the Lord. Inthis manner Sweden- 
borg precludes the atonement, and would realize the obedience required by a 
dispensation of pure rectitude. At the root of all this confusion lies a grave 
misconception as to the spirituality of the divine law, and concerning the rela- 
tion of God to man, not simply as a parent, but as a sovereign. 
Our author cites the language in which some of our philosophical prophets 
have expressed their admiration of the genius of Swedenborg. We think the 
lemen consistent in doing as they have done, for visionary as was the Hon. 
uel Swedenborg, he was about as competent to he a theological and 
oe Be guide as are these his admirers. His partial truth, and his pre- 
are t error, were alike a reaction against the weak points in the orthodoxy 
times. 


XV. Theocracy, or the Principles of the Jewish Religi witg fre] 
to all Nations and Times. the Rev. Ronert Craic, A.M., Rothesay. 
8vo, pp. 309. Johnstone. ‘Edin burgh, 1848. 


We think the author of this volume unfortunate in the selection of his 
theory, and, as a consequence, in the title which he has given to his volume. 
No one doubts that the people to whom a revelation from God is given, are 
morally bound to become obedient to it, and in so far to become the subjects of 
atheocracy. But an attempt to show, on this ground, that ‘ the principles of 
the Jewish Religion and Polity’ are of perpetual obligation, is not wise. It 
‘was not at all necessary to the object of the writer that he should have taken 
ground of this nature. But though Mr. Craig's theory is ill-advised, and for 
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the greater part untenable, he has shown, with much clearness and force, the 
identity of revealed religion in all cases, and the moral and religious obliga- 
tions of all the persons and communities to whom God’s revelation comes. 
There is a discrimination and maturity in the reasoning in many parts of the 
volume with which we have been much interested. It will amply repay 
perusal, notwithstanding the exception we have taken to it. 


XVI. Notes of a Two Years’ Residence in Italy. By Hamuton Graz, 
Esq. M‘Glashan. Small 8vo, pp. 294. Dublin, 1847. 


The preface to this volume bears date, September, 1847, in which the writer 
expressed his confidence that Italy could not ‘remain much longer in her pre- 
sent state of degradation, without a voice amongst the nations of the earth.” 
The tone of the book is in keeping with this aspiration—friendly to Italy. 
The writer does not attempt anything profound in history or antiquities, in 
art or politics, but presents a readable description of places, objects, and 
people, as they fall under his notice. No man, however, must hope to 
write with much effect on Italy who does not bring to his task either learning 
or genius; a sound mixture of the two is the great prerequisite. 


XVII. Man and his Motives. By Gnorce Moore, M.D. Small 8vo, pp. 
406. Longman and Co. 1848. 


“ Dr. Moore is the author of a valuable treatise intitled, ‘The Power of the 
Soul over the Body,’ and of another intitled ‘the Use of the Body in relation 
to the Mind.’ Dr. Moore’s former works were philosophical and moral, the 
present further embraces the element of religion. It is a book of the sort de- 
to an enlighten istianity. It is adapted to prove a most valuable present 
to of intelligent and cultivated minds, who need guidance of a more 

ite and thorough description than it would be reasonable to expect from 
the ordinary services of the pulpit. The chapters are fifteen in number, and 
on the following subjects el mes ape and derivative ; Selfhood—soul, 
mind, and spirit; Immortality; in Relation to his Maker; Mental 
Manifestation ; Association; Liking and Disliking ; 
Teachings of Light ; Knowledge; Faith; Hope and Fear; Love; The Love 
of Action and Power; Conscience. 


XVIII. The Financial and Commercial Crisis considered. By Lory Asu- 
BuRTON. John Murray, London. 1847. pp. 40. 


Without at all acquiescing in the adage of ‘de mortuis nil nisi bonum,’ we 
see no reason for being unkind to this last effusion of the late Lord Ashburton. 
It has all the vices and all the virtues of his speeches in Parliament and else- 
where, embodying as it does much information with much moor ap Sa view, 
and some show of liberality and fairness, with a deal that is the reverse. 
Lord Ashburton expressly condemns Sir Robert Peel’s Banking Act of 1844, 
The reasons he gives are anything, however, but satisfactory ; nor has he 
shown that if that act were repealed, and another drain of bullion to occur, 
that the Bank Directors, as prudent men, could act in any way materially 
different from that to which they are bound by Sir Robert’s scheme. Lord 
Ashburton says if food be dear, grain must come in, and gold go in payment; 
but is that, asks his lordship, any reason for denying accommodation to com- 
merce generally in the meantime? Surely it is. e safety of the Bank, in 
such periods, depends upon a speedy reduction in the high prices of food. 
This, however, can only be effected by a denial of all discounts, and violent 
contraction of the ci ing medium. To throw out only the bills drawn in 
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consequence of speculations in corn will not effect anything. They are dis- 
counted by others if the Bank Directors refuse them discount ; and thus the 
speculation goes on, and the high ing prone are continued, or even forced 
higher. If this continue beyond a limited period, the treasures of the Bank 
must inevitably be withdrawn ; and hence the Directors, from the instinct of 
self-preservation, must forcibly crush down prices to save themselves. This 
can only be done by crushing all prices down. No selections are possible. 

. It is passing strange to see a man, with the probable share of information 
possessed by the late Lord Ashburton, ascribe the panic of 1825-6 to domestic 
speculations and their failure, and not to the export of gold abroad. He 
asserts that, when in December, 1825, he was consulted by the late Mr. Hus- 
kisson on the state of affairs, the exchanges were not in a position to drive 
specie abroad. True; because the violent efforts of the Bank, through the 
autumn of that year, rectified them at last, after causing a panic unprecedented 
for the extent of ruin inflicted. It is notorious, however, that the amount of 
specie and bullion exported throughout 1824 and 1825, especially in the latter 
year, was the real moving cause of the crisis that ensued. It is also true, that 
after the crisis was past, the conduct of the Bank in making advances miti- 
gated its effects upon commerce, and that the Act of 1844, had it then existed, 
would have prevented this alleviation. Granted; but to what does this 
amount? Only to another proof that paper-currency is, in any hands, an 
unmanageable instrument ; and that the true method is to restore a metallic 
currency in reality as well as in name,and reduce the expenditure of the 
Government as far as it can be equitably done, to meet the consequences of 
that restoration. 


XIX. Travels in Ceylon and Continental India ; including Nepal and other 
parts of the Himalayas, to the borders of Thibet: with some Notices of the 
Overland Route. Appendices addressed to the Baron Von Humboldt. 
I. On the Geographical Distribution of Confiere on the Himalayan 
Mountains. I. On the Vegetation of the Himalayan Mountains. III. On 
the Birds of the Himalayan Mountains. By Dr. W. HorrmetsteR. 
Translated from the German. Small 8vo. pp. 521. Kennedy. Edin- 
burgh, 1848. 


Dr. Hoffmeister was travelling physician to His Royal Highness Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia, the first German prince who ever visited Ceylon, Bengal, 
and the courts of Cathmandoo and Oude. The prince joined the British arm: 
in its march against the Sikhs, and Hoffmeister fell in the prime of life, an 
full of hope as a student of science, at the battle of Ferozepoor on the Sutlej. 
‘Twenty years since, the scientific information, of nearly all sorts, contained in 
this unpretending volume, would have sufficed to warrant the publication of a 
couple of quartos. The form of letters to friends, in which the information 
is here presented to us, though defective in the method and finish which the 
author would no doubt have given to the results of his travels, is easy, natural, 
and sprightly, and certain gaps are from time to time supplied by extracts 
from Hoffmeister’s diary, or as notes by the translator. tany of the letters 
were published in Germany before the lamented death of the writer, and as 
collected and published since, they have attracted great attention in that 
country. No man of science can read them without interest. 


XX. Oliver Cromwell and the Protectorate. By Daxrez Wuson, F.R.S. 
Scot. 12mo, pp. 304. Nelson’s British Library. 1848. 


__ Mr. Wilson has beautifully said, that ‘truth is the hter of time,’ and 
the fate of Cromwell in the history of our literature is a striking illustration of 
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this truth. We are old enough to remember when almost every educated man 
you met was found to have taken his notions of the great puritan from such 
sources as Hume orClarendon. At that time, we felt assured that the common 
faith in this particular was a calumny. But as it was with the rival parties 
whom Cromwell’s genius kept at bay during his life, so was it with the 
descendants of those parties for some two centuries after his death—divided as 
they were among themselves, they were as one in their hatred of a man whose 
magnanimity aimed at a good that should embrace all England, somethin 
other and nobler than the good of any mere sect or party whatsoever. He 
refused to become the tool of any, and he was counted an enemy by them all. 
Each party vociferated, as now, about its ‘ principle !"—‘ our principles !’—for- 
getting that each remaining party rested its cause no less upon this same thing 
called ‘principle,’ and that for party to ride over party, counting its own 
principle as everything, and other men’s principles as nothing, could be at best 
nothing more than a change of the old tyranny by a prince, for a new tyranny 
by a set of pretended patriots or religionists. The soul of Cromwell nau- 
seated this narrow, selfish, and hypocritical policy. He would not—could 
not away with it. His language to these strong-hearted, but narrow-thinking 
men was—England was not made for any one of your parties taken alone, but 
for all taken together, and if you would be men, and be at peace, the only 
course open to you is ‘ to come to a settlement ;’ by which he meant, that they 
should come to some basis of mutual concession—to the kind of compromise 
which, however hated that word may be, is, in such case, a carrying out of 
that great rule of equity—‘ Whatever you would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so unto them.’ 

. Wilson’s volume is written for the most part in harmony with these 
views. The style is simple and unaffected, which, considering how much 
affectation has been thrown over the subject of late, is saying a good deal. We 
cannot say much for the engravings which are intended as embellishments of 
the work. The representations of Cromwell partake vastly too much of the 
old mixture of the Caliban and the Scaramouch, which has been too commonly 
attributed to him by artists. We are the more surprised at this in the present 
instance, inasmuch as Mr. Wilson, if we mistake not, can wield the pencil 
quite as skilfully as the pen. Even Milton and Charles have little of the sym- 
metry of countenance in these sketches which is proper to them. But the 
book itself presents a view of the life and character of Cromwell, upon the 
whole, as trustworthy as will be found in our language, and very pleasant in 
style withal. We may venture to add in conclusion, that if Mr. Wilson would 

uaint himself with Dr. Vaughan’s ultimate view of Cromwell’s character 
and history, and see the authorities on which that view rests, he should look 
beyond the ‘ Essay’ of which he makes mention, to the ‘ History of England 
under the House of Stuart,’ by that author. 


XXL. The Church in Earnest. By Joun AncEtt James. 12mo, pp. 352. 


We scarcely need say that we hailed the announcement of this work with 
pleasure. Mr. James, in a manner every way becoming himself and the 
service, had delivered his charge to the pastors of our churches, and it was but 
just that an appeal marked by the same wisdom, fidelity, and affection, should 
be made to the churches themselves. And this is now done. We are aware 
of the means which have been used to give to the former volume a wide 
circulation ; but only half the good work will have been performed if the 
same steps are not taken in favour of the present —s It is a fitting 
companion for its precursor, and certainly every layman who has read the 
former should also read the latter. 
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XXII. Five Tracts on the State Church. By J. H. Trttert, Rev. G. 
Burnett, Epwarp Muatt, Rev. G. H. Hinton, Rev. E. P. 
1848. 


The good people are not few who have come to the conclusion that no 
dissenter can deal with the church and state question in a manner at all en- 
titled to attention. We wish we could prevail on such persons to read these 
five lectures—throughout they are calm, cogent, scholar-like, and Christian- 
like. We say this the more freely, because we admit it is not always that 
the question is discussed in a manner accordant with our own notion of 
fitness. The following are the titles of the lectures:—The Church in 
Fetters. The Endowment of all Religious Sects. What is the Separation of 
Church and State? Church Property—whose is it? The duty of Christians 
in Relation to Church Establishments. 


FINE ARTS. 


ip Drunkard’s Children. By Grorce Crurxsuank. London, 
e. 

We have already noticed the former series of designs, styled ‘The Bottle,’ 
of which these are intended to form the sequel. The opinion we expressed of 
the first series was much less favourable than that adopted by the majority of 
critics of the press; but neither their popularity, nor this further evidence of 
their success, inclines us to alter our verdict. The reviewers have rivalled one 
another in their comparisons of the modern caricaturist to Hogarth. We can 
fancy Mr. Cruikshank would prefer some less invidious style of compliment. 
He a humour of his own, which not even Schreedten can s a grave 
satire, healthy and pungent as the humour of Hood and the wit of Lamb. 
But in these temperance prints, so be-lauded by a portion of the press, he 
appears as the uninventive copyist of Hogarth, with all the wonted inferiority 
of an imitator. It is neither more nor less than Hogarth’s ‘Gin Lane’ repro- 
duced, in the style of his ‘Idle Apprentice,’ a plagiarism alike of the first 
thought and of its mode of treatment. Plate I. represents the drunkard’s 
children introduced to the gin-shop, for which their previous familiarity with 
‘The Bottle’ has sufficiently prepared them. Plate i. is only another phase 
of the deformity of vice—the low beer-shop and thieves’ gambling-house ; 
and Plate III. repeats the change with uninventive monotony, by introducing 
us to the low dancing saloon—the stage whereon vice displays her most dis- 

ting ‘deformities without a veil.. The series would have been greatly 
improved by the omission of any two of these. The first is decidedly the 
best in variety of character, and in intelligible correspondence to the moral 
teaching aimed at in the whole. We can detect no progress in the tragedy 
wrought out by these succeeding scenes. In Plate WV. we see the wretched 
boy-thief arrested in a low lodging-house. The insipidity of expression in 
most of the countenances in this plate finds some relief in the startled gaze of 
a negro disturbed by the confused noises around him, and staring ‘ with mouth 
and eyes’ from underneath the rude coverlet of his humble couch, in a way 
that seems to tell us, poverty and not vice has introduced him to the haunts of 
erime. This is followed by Plate V.—the Court scene at the Old Bailey— 
still more deficient in-expression and character than its predecessors. Plate VI. 
The Newgate cell; Plate VII. Death releasing the wretched boy from the 
hulk-ship to another tribunal; and Plate VIII.—the last scene of all—the 
poor lost girl, in the tattered finery of the decaying prostitute, flings herself 
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from London Bridge, to seek oblivion in the dark waters that roll below. 
Though extravagant in its horror, there is more of artistic skill and pathos in 
this last plate than in all that precede it. One looks critically on the others, 
scanning their details with severe and unsympathetic eye; but there is some- 
thing in the lonely wretchedness of the beatin’ suicide that reaches the 


As to the moral conveyed by such scenic exhibitions of vice, we are onl 
more strongly confirmed in the conviction we have already expressed of their 
inutility, by this second series. The maxim of Pope,— 


* Vice is a shape of such a hideous mien, © 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen,’ 


is, like many others of the poet’s specious moralities, a rhyme without reason, 
which every day’s experience contradicts. Were it otherwise, the moralist 
might be found daily escorting his juvenile train of eléves to the obscure 
haunts of dissipation and vice, that he might scare them into the narrow path 
of virtue by a familiarity with the gin palace, the low Casino, and the convict 
cell. Such, however, is not the teaching of the inspired moralist, ‘ Enter not 
into the path of the wicked, and go not into the way of evil. Avoid it, pass 
not by it, turn from it, and pass away.’ There isa sort of sentimental morality 
in vogue in the present day, that seeks to teach by means of novels, fairy tales, 
stage moralities, and even the ‘ Jack Sheppard’ school of literature, and we 
confess these gin-palace and Newgate scenes of George Cruikshank appear to 
us of the same class,—at best a kind of rose water medicament more plated 
than profitable to the patient. The Greeks, indeed, set us the example of this 
scarecrow method of dealing with vice, when they intoxicated their helots, in 
order to display the effects of intemperance in the most repulsive form; but 
the youngest of our readers have probably laughed to see the rooks composedly 
alight on the scarecrow ; and the bugbear mode of teaching in all forms is liable 
to the same results. In this respect we confess that Cruikshank is on a par 
with his original. We should like to learn of a soli instance of virtue or 
reform traceable to the moral teaching of Hogarth’s lot’s or Rake’s Pro- 
sses | 

o Dr. Mackay, we may add, follows in the artist’s wake, going over his ground 
once more with some very common-place temperance poetry, the influence of 
which will be simply nil, unless in its example on other destitute rhymesters 
in want of atheme. Anti-slavery Rhymes, with Cowper and Montgomery at 
their head, proved | <p enough to nauseate the most tolerant of readers. 
Corn-law Rhymes, for all that Moore and Elliot did for them, have been little 
less hardly dealt with ; and we predicate for the Bottle Rhymers as much zeal, 
with less acceptable fruits. 

The vehicle of the artist’s works, however, should not be overlooked. Like 
the former series they are executed by the new process of glyphography, in 
which Mr. Cruikshank has acquired great facility. Eight such prints for one 
shilling is truly wonderful. It is an element in the whole production which 
should qualify the critic’s censures. Let Mr. Cruikshank try now whether 
there is not more inspiration for himself, and far more moral power for others, 
in the depicting of virtue than of vice. 


XXIV. The Sonnet. Motreapy, R.A. Lithographed by 
Joun LInNELL, jun. 


Among the attractions of the metropolis this year, none present more valu- 
able features of study for the lover of art than the collected works of Mulready 
now exhibiting at the Adelphi, under the auspices of the Society of Arts. The 
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scheme of which this exhibition forms a part is one that every well-wisher of 
native art must hail with delight. By means of annual exhibitions, each con- 
sisting of the works of one living artist, and by public voluntary contributions, 
a fund is to be raised, which the promoters propose to employ, first, in givin; 
the artist whose works are exhibited a commission for a picture; and secon 
in the purchase of pictures already painted; both of which, it is proposed, 
shall be presented to the National Gallery, with a view to the ultimate for- 
mation of an adequate collection of British art. 

The print of the ‘ Sonnet’ has been lithographed for presentation to the 
subscribers. The original painting, which hangs in the present collection, is 
one of the most delightful of Mulready’s happy thoughts. A young lover, 
reading his sonnet written ‘to his mistress’s eyebrow,’ is watching with bashful 

rness the effect it produces on the fair listener, for whose ear alone it was 
designed. It is a perfect gem. The study in chalk for the picture is also 
here; and it is from it the lithographic copy has been taken: though well 
executed it is rough, and will hardly satisfy those who study the fine tones 
and graceful macy 6 of the finished painting. Mr. Sheepshanks is the 
enviable possessor of the original, which he cannot prize too highly. It takes 
a foremost place among the collected works of Mulready ; and that is no slight 
i There is a singularly fine truthfulness and individuality of character 
marking the works of this artist, which carry him through this trying ordeal 
with peculiar honour. The utmost care and study is apparent in the treatment 
of the humblest subject; and the numerous studies in pen and ink, pencil, and 
chalk, which hang in the ante-room, prove with what anxious care and in- 
dustry this studious and thoughtful painter works out to a perfect realization 
his first happy thought. 

The subscribers of the ‘ London Art-Union’ have an opportunity of examin- 
ing, in the same collection, the original of ‘ The Convalescent,’ which has 
been so beautifully engraved for distribution among them. Though a re- 
markably fine picture, it is certainly deficient—like most of the Art-Union 
committee’s selections—in the requisites for a popular print. 

While on the subject of art-unions, we may observe, that the holder of the 
£300 prize has selected from the Royal Academy George Harvey's fine pic- 
ture of ‘ Past and Present,’ a most creditable choice, proving that the mere- 
tricious attractions of gaudy colouring and theatrical composition can no longer 
be relied on for outweighing sterling merit. The managing committee of the 
Edinburgh Art-Union have selected for their highest prize Robert Scott 
Lauder'’s ‘ Christ Teaching Humility,’ which formed one of the attractions of 
the Westminster competition on a former season. The price, £400, which 
cannot be considered as extravagant remuneration, when we bear in remem- 
brance the size and number of figures of the painting. 


XXV. Parmegiano and Correggio. 


The depression of trade which so greatly affected the print publishers, and 
retarded their efforts when we last wrote, continues to produce its chilling 
effects. Little that is new, save an occasional portrait, makes its appearance ; 
and not a single work of any extent, calculated to give employment to en- 

vers, is now on hand, with the exception of the projected Varcm Gallery, to 


carried on by the publishers of the ‘ Art-Union Journal.’ While such is the 
case here, we receive, with some surprise, from the Continent, works of art of 
the very highest class, and equalling in beauty of engraving, the finest pro- 
ductions of Raphael Morghen. We allude to Toschi’s gallery, now issuing 
from the studios of a few Roman engravers, a new number of which has just 
It contains two beautiful Lunetts, of Correggio, from the Camera 
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di S. Paolo; and two exquisite works of P: iano: the one, the San Giorgio, 
engraved by L. Margotti, A. Costa, and P. Toschi; and the other, the still 
finer painting of the Due Diuconi, the united production of C. Riamondi, 
G. Silvani, and P. Toschi. We have rarely seen more delicate or finely-toned 


prints. They cannot fail to delight the most fastidious collectors. 


XXVI. Scotland Delineated. J. Hogarth, Haymarket, London. 


While the noble works we have referred to are emanating from the Eternal 
City, our own publishers are holding back such as they have in hand, unless in 
the case of serial issues, where a good list of subscribers, or the necessity of 
redeeming pledges already entered into, leads to a different course. Of these 
may be reckoned a new number of Hogarth’s splendid work, the ‘Scotland 
Delineated,’ containing a fine pictorial composition, by Cattermole, of the 
Murder of Rizzio, in ne Mary’s chamber at Holyrood ; a fine Sunset, b 
Roberts ; Craig Millar Castle,—another of the Scottish Queen’s haunts,—wit 
Edinburgh in the distance; Castle Campbell; Kilchurn Castle, Lochawe ; 
&c., &c. The work continues to maintain its high pictorial character, though, 
like most of such large lithographic works, the critic has occasionally to regret 
a sketchy slurring of parts, and, still more, an artificial style of composition, by 
which the portraiture of the scene is sacrificed for what is esteemed a more 
attractive effect. By such means these large and costly works frequently lose 
all claim to any higher value than mere drawing-room ornaments—a thing the 
more to be regretted, as they afford so favourable an opportunity for gratify- 
ing and enriching the stores of the topographer, without in any degree de- 
tracting from their favour in the eye of the mere picture fancier. We are 
well aware, however, how much easier it is for the artist to make up a picture 
from some hasty, balf-hour’s sketch, than to carry away with him sucha truth- 
ful piece of local portraiture as shall realize to the student the elaborate 
beauties of the scene. 


XXVII. The Artist's Married Life; being that of Albert Durer. From 
the German of Leopold Schefer. By Mrs. J. R. Stoparr. John 
Chapman, Strand, London. 


This is one of those quaint, thoughtful pieces of sentimental reflection in 
which the German mind delights; but, though containing some fine instruc- 
tive thought, it is far too devoid of incident or point to produce much influ- 
ence on our home readers. The primary idea it is designed to convey is the 
chilling effect resulting from the total absence of sympathy in those among 
whom an artist’s chief intercourse lies, and more especially from the un- 
sympathizing selfishness of a wife. In this it is, we believe, only an elabora- 
tion of the well known tradition respecting the great German painter's wife. 
Others of its reflections, however, have a wider range. Take, for example, 
the following :— 


‘ The severest Capuchin is in the right when he censures the artist who does not, in the 
strictest manner, fulfil the moral laws of Nature. The gift of fancy, and the gift of reve- 
rence for the Godlike, are two very different qualities in man; and it is only by their union 
that a truly perfect man is known. What makes him an artist is that, to outward appear- 
ance quite a simple man, he yet can mount into the region of fancy as often as he will. . . 
Nature gives to the genuine artist, with his birth, the true elevation, the greatness of mind 
necessary for life-long, unvarying endurance, day and night, and from her comes every daily 
breath, every word; so that he feels, suffers, and rejoices in every thing, under every lot, 
and in all circumstances. And thus he sits, apparently like one mute or blind—yea, as a 
child among children, and dwells meanwhile—although with them, yet wherever he will— 
in heaven or in hell. It is only the constant, unremitting power, which gives the stamp to 
the genuine calling; and from that power he has occupation, name, work, and happiness. 
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And if he wilfully close the realm of fancy, then he becomes subject to the smallest law of 
the exterior world, and more so, indeed, of his love and of his conscience, which are the 
tenderest and purest laws in the world. 


*Dost thou hear,’ said Nunnenbeck to his young relative, and seized him by the hand; 
“wherever thou beholdest a dissolute artist, my son, even if it were only his shadow, then 
think: he is no artist, has never been one fundamentally, or will soon be one no longer; 
for the conflict between two passions drags even the strongest person to death.’ 


One other brief extract we must find room for :— 


‘ The artist has felt what he wishes to represent: he may change and transpose; then 
unfold and convey his ideas to other men ; and his work will always spring from the heart, 
and go to the heart again. Therefore, he must have experienced the greatest, the simplest, 
the most beautiful, and the saddest events of Nature and of human life; he must have felt 
the highest joy, and the deepest sorrow ; and whoever has trod the noble path of human 
life with an observing mind—and that is peculiar to the artist—to him are none of these 
awanting. But it is enough for him that his fancy embrace Nature in her simplicity!’ He 
need not have been the murderer of innumerable children in order to represent the 
Massacre of the Innocents, if he only has and loves one living child, and thinks it may die! 


From these, the reader will see that, however quaint the vehicle of these 
reflections, they are worthy of study, though the style of their setting is such 
as will suit the taste of only a very narrow circle of students. 


XXVIII. A Bridal Gift. By the Editor of ‘ A Parting Gift to a Chris- 
tian Friend.’ Marples, Liverpool. 


This is a book of about two hundred pages, six inches by five in dimensions, 
elegantly bound in white, pink, and ald, with board sides. The letter-press 
is divided into three parts, under the titles, ‘ Bridal Thoughts,’ ‘ Home Duties 
and Pleasures,’ ‘ Future Re-union ;’ and the extracts thus arranged are selected 
from our best writers in prose and verse. The embellishments, beginning 
with the title-page, and extending from page to until the end, are in the 
best conceivable taste,—literature and art, thought and decoration, combining 
at every step to impart a pleasing impression to the reader. The work has 
reached its seventh edition—a tolerable proof of its adaptation to its purpose. 


Lirerary InTELLIGENCE.—Dr. Beard,of Manchester, has issued a Prospectus, 
proposing the publication of a series of original and translated works, adapted 
to the present state of the controversy on the subject of Christian Evidence, to 
which we would call the attention of our readers. It is to the following pur- 
port :-— 


The Library of Christian Literature, consisting of Theological, Religious, 
Historical, and other Works, Translated and Original, designed to exhibit THE 
Facts which lie at the basis, mark the early progress, and display the triumphs 
of the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ in their true light, their physical and 
historical relations, and their great moral, social, and spiritual consequences, 
apart from particular views of Christian Doctrine, and the aims and interests 

rival churches, and with special reference alike to the attempts and the re- 
sults of Modern Criticism, and the illustration and enforcement of the Credi- 
bility of the Sacred Scriptures, and the truth, worth, and perpetual obligation 
of their spirit, tendencies, and universal teachings, edited by the author of 
‘Tue Voices or THE CHURCH IN REPLY TO Strauss,’ will, if the requisite 
support is given, be published after the rate of Three Octavo Volumes per 


annum—price, to Subscribers, £1 1s. (to others, each Volume, 10s. 6d.), pay- 
able in advance. 
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